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TO 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. 

In permitting me to dedicate to you this attempt to clothe 
in a semblance of real life a fragment of omr history, you 
confer upon me a twofold boon. In the first place, your 
name will impart a lustre to my feeble efforts which they 
would otherwise lack; and secondly, your connection with 
the diocese in which my local narrative is laid, will at 
least seem to afford a sanction to the intention which 
animated me in composing it. 

The great revival of the Church in England, in which 
your name will ever hold a prominent place, has naturally 
awakened a keen interest in the memories of those old 
confessors arid martyrs of the faith who weathered the 
storm of nearly three centuries of imrelenting persecution. 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, in her admirable romance of 
"Constance Sherwood," set the example of embodying 
their deeds in a popular form. Father Morris and others 
have, in a more strictly historical shape, embarked in the 
task of elaborating the biographies of our Catholic fore- 
feithers. To the efforts of these writers we may partly 
attribute the desire (aheady, I trust, in a fair way towards 
its accomplishment) of beholding some at least of our 
English Martyrs raised to the altars of the Church. 
1 My narrative is mainly confined to a single locality 

and to the Martyrdom of one Missionary Priest, ttL 
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relating his trial and execution I have carefully adhered 
to recorded facts. If any should be tempted to feel that 
in concealing his Priesthood at the trial, Father Wall 
seemed to fail in that spirit of bold and courageous 
defiance which marked the career of other martyrs, they 
should remember that such concealment was enjoined 
upon the missionary labourers in England as their only 
hope of supplying thqir scattered flocks with the ordin- 
ances of religion and thus keeping alive the spark of 
Catholicism in our country. Priesthood was the very 
crime for which they were condemned, and it was part 
of their missionary duty to cast the onus of proving it 
upon their persecutors. 

I will only add that if this endeavour to foster an 
increasing interest in the old champions of the faith in 
England, should meet with your approval, I shall feel amply 
rewarded for my task. 

X. XI. Cr. 

London, May^ 1876, 
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CHAPTER I. 

GERVASE SACHEVERILL. 

During the first days of the month of October, 1678, a 
horseman was pursuing his way through the undulating and 
well timbered country south-westward of the little town of 
Bromsgrove in Worcestershire. The sun was lowering over 
the Clee and Abberley hills, and the autumnal air was growing 
chilly. The day had been unusually lovely for the time of year, 
and the ride along the picturesque lanes, overhung with haw- 
thorn and maple, of which the bright and golden tints enlivened 
the prospect, had been intensely enjoyable. The seared leaves 
of the numerous elms, contrasting with the oak woods still 
retaining their full verdure, enhanced the charm of the scene. 
Our equestrian, who had scarcely reached the prime of life, was 
tall and decidedly handsome, with brown hair and eyes, and 
features of a refined and delicate cast. He wore the slouch 
hat and doublet, a short cloak hanging over his left arm, and 
spurred boots reaching above his knees, familiarized to us 
in the pictures of Vandyke. From the flanks of his jennet 
were suspended the saddle-bags containing his travelling 
equipage. His steed was tired, and he advanced slowly, 
pausing whenever he came to bye-roads, in hopes of descry- 
ing some peasant to inform him of his route. Unfortunately, 
these sources of information were few and far between. He 
had gone on for several miles ^nthout seeing a cottage, or 
meeting with a rustic, and within this space there had been 
many diverging paths without any clue for his guidance, saving 
the direction of the setting sun. Besides, as he advanced, 
the lanes deepened and the woods thickened, so that there was 
the less chance of obtaining any distant prospect which would 
enable him to judge of his whereabouts. The evening was 
closing in apace, and he began to foresee the chances of being 
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compelled to bivouac in some croft wherein his horse could at 
best regale itself on the long damp grass, but where a chilly 
and supperless lair would be the only cheer in store for its 
hungry rider. The beast was evidently flagging after its long 
march, for he had ridden that day from Lichfield, only pausing 
at a wayside hostelry near Birmingham to recruit during his 
journey. He was bound for the mansion of a certain Squire 
Townshend, his maternal uncle, a justice of the peace, who 
dwelt at Elmley Lovet, and was pursuing, as best he could, 
the road which had been described to him by those of whom 
he had made enquiries as he passed through the town of 
Bromsgrove. He now began to feel that he had miscalculated 
the powers of his nag, and regretted that he had not taken 
up his quarters for the night with mine host of the Swan in 
that place. While thus musing on his prospects, he found him- 
self at some more cross roads ; but this time, to his relief, he 
heard sounds proceeding from a paddock, which awakened 
hopes of finding some one to 'direct his course. A cowherd 
was assembling his kine, to drive them to a neighbouring 
homestead. Ascending a steep path out of the roadway, our 
cavalier found himself at a short distance from the peasant, 
whom he accosted. 

" Hallo ! my friend," he said, " can you point me out the 
road to Elmley, where Squire Townshend dwells ? Methinks 
I have lost my way along these lanes, and stand good chance 
of being belated among the woods." 

** Like enough," returned the rustic, " for it be a hard 
matter at the best of times to track your way along these 
lanes. I know nought of Squire Townshend in these parts. 
It be some eight or ten miles, I ween, from here to Elmley 
Lovet. This be on Cooksey Manor, Squire Wintour's land ; 
but if ye follow yonder lane to the right, it will take you to 
the village of Chaddesley, where they will tell you the road 
to Elmley, and there be an ale house where ye can spend 
the night. Or, if your worship be minded to wait, I be 
driving these beasts to our homestead, where my master will 
be able to point you the best way whither ye list to go." 

Encouraged by this last suggestion, Gervase Sacheverill 
(for such was the name of our young cavalier) thought he 
could do no better than tarry until the peasant had collected 
his cows, when he followed him leisurely through some 
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meadows to the fann-house whither he was bound. The 
homestead in question was one of those half-timbered struc- 
tures then almost universal in that part of the country. 

"The master's wife," quoth the rustic as they approached 
the dwelling, "be at death's door, I ween, and master will 
not be able to go with ye himself; but if he will tell mc the 
j-oad, maybe I can put ye in the way." 

" I am grieved I came to disturb your master, if his wife 
is in such peril as you say," rejoined SacheverilL "I had 
-done better to follow the lane you showed me, and made 
for Chaddesley for the night." 

They had now reached the fold-yard of the farm, when 
Gervase perceived two men standing beneath the porch in 
anxious confabulation. The one was habited in a smock 
frock, while the other wore the dress of a yeoman, but of such 
sombre colours as might have befitted a doctor in medicine. 

" There be master," said the cowherd. " Ye may ask him 
what ye list." 

The farmer caught sight of the stranger ere he had ridden 
his steed across the yard, and bade him "Good evening." As 
soon as he had learnt his errand, he turned round quickly to 
the yeomanlike personage by his side, and seemed to interro- 
gate him. 

"Ha, Justice Townshend.'* You seek his house, sir.? It 
must be seven or eight miles from here, mcthinks." 

" I am going in that direction," rejoined the yeoman, ad- 
•dressing Gervase; "and if you will trust to my guidance, I 
will put you in the way," 

" Nay, Master Webb," returned the fanner, " ye had better 
leave that to me. I can saddle the cob and guide the gentle- 
man by a cross road in less time." 

" You may be wanted at home, Thomas," replied the yeo- 
man. " Stay with your wife, and follow the leech's directions. 
God bless you and keep you in good heart, my friend." As he 
said this, he unconsciously raised his band, as if making some 
sign, whereupon, much to the surprise of Gervase, the farmer 
grasped and pressed it to his lips, but instantly recoiled as if 
he had done something which he regretted. 

"Where is Master Webb's nag?" cried the farmer to the 
cowherd, who was lingering in the fold-yard ; " fetch it out, 
Will, quickly." 
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"Your horse is jaded, sir/* quoth the yeoman as he ap- 
proached SacheverilFs steed. "Thomas, can you give this 
gentleman's horse a drink of gruel or a feed of beans ? I 
will gladly wait while he dismounts to rest it for a short space, 
and perhaps the gentleman himself might not be loath to taste 
a cup of your cider and a snack of bread and cheese." 

" By all means," exclaimed the farmer ; " I was forgetting 
myself, I trow ; but the gentleman miist make allowance for 
a man whose wife is lying at death's door." 

Gervase was loud in his expressions of gratitude, for, to 
say the truth, neither horse nor rider were averse from accepting 
the proffered hospitality. 

"You need not grudge the delay," observed the yeoman, 
perceiving that Sacheverill was uneasy on account of the 
lateness of the hour, " for the moon will rise anon and light 
us on our way as well as if we had travelled three hours earlier." 

Gervase soon found himself seated at the oak board in a 
neat and cleanly kitchen warmed by a blazing log-fire in a 
huge open chimney, where flitches of bacon were hanging to 
be smoked, while others stretched suspended from the beams 
of the ceiling. While he was regaling himself, he could not 
help remarking his host's deferential manner towards the 
yeoman, whom he called aside and engaged in a very earnest 
conversation by the door of an inner chamber. There was 
something in the yeoman's appearance which struck ouf young 
cavalier, and prepossessed him in his favour. He was rather 
above the middle height, of slender figure, slightly bent, and 
emaciated in face, with regular features, and hair completely 
gray. His voice was subdued, and his manner peculiarly 
gentle and remarkably courteous, and yet in his speech there 
was a slightly outlandish accent, such as was at times per- 
ceptible among those cavaliers who had spent much time in 
foreign service. But for his yeoman's garb, Sacheverill would 
have almost set him down as one of those who had been in 
exile in the days of the Commonwealth, or who had served 
in the English contingent under Louis XIV. in his wars 
against the Spaniards, but that his deportment was not suffi- 
xriently soldierlike to warrant such a conclusion. The farmer's 
deferential and almost obsequious manner towards him was 
also very puzzling to our traveller. While they were thus 
engaged in talking in an under tone, a wench opened the door 
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by which they were standing, and whispered something hur- 
riedly, whereupon both disappeared into the inner chamber. 

Having satisfied his hunger, Sacheverill was seized with a 
desire to look after his horse, and donning his beaver, he sallied 
forth into the yard and made for the stable in which the nags 
had been stalled. His steed was still leisurely engaged in 
devouring its quartern of beans, and he was pleased to see 
that. his friend the cowherd had rubbed it down, and that 
the animal looked sleek and ready for a fresh start as soon 
as it had completed its meal. 

"Who is the gentleman that owns the cob?" enquired 
Gervase of the rustic as he placed a silver coin in his hand 
in retimi for his services. 

" Hey," returned the cowherd as he stroked down his hair 
in token of obeisance while staring vacantly at his questioner 
" He be a friend of master's. It beant no concern o' mine 
who he be, but he be a friend o* master's ; and thank your 
worship all the same for your kind favour." 

" Then you don't know that good yeoman's name, or whence 
he comes ? " pursued the traveller. " Methought I heard your 
master call him Webb." 

" Webb, or some such name as that, he be called," rejoined 
the uncommunicative peasant, as he busied himself in getting 
down the horse's headgear from its peg. 

" Does he live in these parts ?" continued the young gentle- 
man. 

" Why certes that he do, since he cometh oft to see master." 

" Is he a leech, forsooth ? " asked the stranger. 

" Not as I have heard tell, although he might be somewhat 
of that for aught I know ; but ye had best ask master, or the 
£ranklein himself as ye ride with him. I hear master calling 
for the nags now, sure enew ! " 

And in truth the farmer and his companion were outside 
the stable looking for Sacheverill and the servant. The horse 
had soon demolished its feed, and both the equestrians prepared 
for a start Some final whispered communications passed 
between the yeoman and his. host, even after Gervase had 
warmly thanked the latter for his hospitality and had bidden 
him farewelL In a short time the two horsemen found them- 
selves crossing some fields by a species of bridle road, which 
took them under the lee of a copse, and after a time conducted 
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them into a lane, where they could ride abreast. It was so 
dusk that none but an experienced hand could have threaded 
the somewhat intricate and circuitous path ; but very soon after 
they had descended into the hollow way. the moon made her 
appearance in the horizon, and tinged the tops of the over- 
hanging hedges with her silvery rays. 

" I fear you will be somewhat late at your destination," 
observed the yeoman to his companion, as soon as he had 
piloted him safely through the last gate, " for although your 
route, as the crow flies, might not exceed seven miles, the 
ways are so winding and intricate that you will scarce reach it 
under fen or twelve, methinks. Is it your first visit to Squire 
Townshend's mansion at Elmley .'* " 

** Yes indeed, for though the Squire be my relation I have 
never yet had an opportunity of testing his hospitality. My 
mother married again, and since her marriage I have been little 
thrown with her family. The fact is, that my father's political 
bias stood in the way of his interests and cut me off from my 
mother's relations, who might perchance have been better able 
to help me on in life than the stem old cavaliers with whgm 
I was thrown.'' 

" Then your father was a staunch royalist, I trow," quoth 
the yeoman. "Justice Townshend, although a foe to Papists^ 
was ever favourable to King Charles, I ween." 

" But not a High Churchman or strong prelatist like my 
poor sire, who got into trouble through being more than once 
suspected for a Papist. As to that, they say your shire abounds 
in recusants. I should think my uncle must live in hot water 
amongst them all." 

" He hath a keen eye that way," rejoined the yeoman, 
" for to say the truth we have a sprinkling of those who hold 
true to the old faith despite the grievous ills and troubles of 
the time." 

The tone as well as the words of this last utterance awakened 
a suspicion in the mind of our traveller, which seemed to explain 
the farmer's manner towards the so-called yeoman. 

" If the journey to Squire Townshend's is like to be so long," 
pursued Gervase after a pause, " I would rather spend my night 
at some wayside hostelry and proceed onward at break of day, 
since I were loath to disturb the slumbers of the household by 
waking them up after they have all retired to rest" 
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"At Kidderminster there is a goodly inn, and e'en at Hartle- 
bury, which lies much nearer to the Squire's abode, you would 
find sufficient accommodation, but if I might make bold to 
suggest a better and easier course than either, I would entreat 
you to deign tarry at Harvington, where the Dame Yate will 
gladly welcome you and house you for the night, I doubt not" 

" I should not dare thus to trespass on a lady's hospitality," 
returned Gervase. 

*' I can vouch for your welcome," replied his companion, 
" and I would urge you to avail yourself of it on account of 
the late hour and intricacy of the roads. Nevertheless, it 
shall be as you deem best." 

Are you going to that dame's?" enquired Gervase. 
Yea, I purpose tarrying there myself," returned the 
yeoman. 

" Pardon my curiosity," quoth Sachcverill, " but is not 
your own dwelling in these parts ? " 

" I am a sojourner, without a fixed abode of my own," 
answered his companion. 

. '*You have doubtless travelled in foreign climes and seen 
much of the world?" enquired Sacheverill, curious to extract 
some information touching the quality and condition of his 
guide. 

" Yes, I have been abroad, although 'tis many years since," 
rejoined the other in a tone which scarcely encouraged further 
questioning, " but as I am now bound to Harvington it occurred 
to me that the hospitable dame who owns that mansion would 
willingly grant you a night's lodging rather than suffer you to 
wander onwards at so late an hour." 

Having reached a level road they jogged forward at a brisk 
trot, and it was not until they came to a rise and slackened 
their speed that Sacheverill was enabled to renew the conver- 
sation. 

"As you are well acquainted with these parts," he said at 
length, " my kinsman at Elmley Lovet is probably not unknown 
to you ? " 

" I have seen Squire Townshend," replied his companion, 
"but I have no acquaintance with him. He is an active 
Justice of the Peace and does his duty according to his lights, 
for he is a staunch and bitter foe to recusants." 

"Is this good dame at Harvington a friend of his?'* 
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enquired Gervase in a tone which betrayed a suspicion of 
her loyalty. 

** Nay, as to that I should perchance have warned you 
that there is no great intimacy between them, although such 
near neighbours,'^ returned the other. "Your kinsman might 
resent your lodging with one whom he would consider a 
recusant. If so, I would not press you to linger on your 
road, but rather urge you to speed onward as far as Kidder- 
minster, where you will find a goodly inn. Nevertheless, if you 
be minded to accept the lady's cheer, you will find her not a 
whit less disposed to entertain you hospitably on account of 
your kinship with the Justice, for the dame beareth no ill-will 
to any mortal wight, and is all kindness and affability to all 



men." 



"Then this Dame Yate is a Papist.'*" enquired SacheverilL 

" She is one of those who cling to the old faith through 
evil and good report, and would, methinks, willingly lay down 
her life for conscience' sake," observed the yeoman calmly. 

" Not that I think the worse of her on that score," rejoined 
Gervase, "nor do I see wherefore I should be bound by my 
kinsman's prejudices and antipathies. My poor departed sire 
had no such qualms, and to say the truth I always felt a 
lurking sympathy for the Catholics. I venture to presume 
that you, sir, are of the same persuasion 1 " 

" I am a Catholic," answered his companion. 

" Was that farmer of the same faith ? " pursued the young 
man. 

" Remember, sir, that we live in days when to own oneself 
a Catholic is to incur a heavy penalty," replied the yeoman, 
" and that although I may be willing to risk my own safety, I 
should not be warranted in endangering another's." 

"You may trust to my honour as a gentleman that I 
will not betray you to my kinsman or any one else," retorted 
the youth eagerly. " I need not say where I have lodged on 
my journey, for he knows not, within a week, of the precise 
day of my arrival" 

Thus conversing they reached some more level ground, 
by which the yeoman profited to press forward and so avoid 
any further discourse until they drew near to the precincts of 
the old hall. 

The moon shone brightly upon the tall elm trees which 
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overshadowed the small hamlet preceding the mansion, and 
Sacheverill could already discern the dark turrets of the noble 
manor house, which presently loomed in its 'massive solidity, 
and was reflected on the waters of its broad moat. There 
was an air of antique grandeur about the place which seemed 
to harmonize with the associations of the old faith, and to 
conjure up a feeling of romance in the susceptible inaagina- 
tion of our young traveller. 

** Now, sir," observed the yeoman, " I must call upon you 
to make up your mind whether you will suffer me to introduce 
you to the Dame Mary Yate as her guest, or whether you would 
prefer to push forward along yon path toward Kidderminster? 
If you choose the latter course, I will point you out the way ; 
but at the same time, should you deign to tarry here, I can 
make -bold to promise you a hearty welcome and good cheer." 

" I have already accepted your preferred hospitality, and 
do not feel disposed to revoke my assent to your good offer 
now that I am under the shadow of this grand mansion," 
returned Gervase. 

" I should have asked your name, that I may present you 
in due form to our hostess ? " quoth the guide. 

" My name is Gervase Sacheverill," said the traveller, 
"from the county of Derby." 

"A good Catholic name," replied his companion, as they 
approached the drawbridge, across which they were shortly 
admitted to the porch of the mansion. 



CHAPTER II. 

HARVINGTON HALL. 

Sacheverill observed that the domestic who admitted them 
into the house treated his companion with marked deference^ 
and ushered them into the corridor or vestibule without a 
question. 

"Is Dame Mary in the hall.'*'* enquired the supposed yeoman 
of the serving-man. 

" Yea, sir, for she awaiteth your return," replied the latter, 
"and was fearing lest some mischance might have befallen 
you." 

"Come then, my good friend," said the former turning ta 
Gervase, "that I may present you to the lady." 

The hall was a spacious room retaining many features of its 
mediaeval prototypes, and, like them, serving not only as a 
banqueting-chamber, but as the general rendezvous of the 
household. Its walls were panelled with oak and partially 
decorated with tapestried hangings curiously wrought with 
scenes from Holy Writ. A dais at the further end was 
carpeted with drugget, on which two ladies sat on high-backed 
chairs engaged in embroidery work, and at the same time 
earnest in conversation. The one was an elderly matron dressed 
in the costume of Charles I.'s days — a stiff straight bodice and 
ample ruffles, and a cap almost concealing her gray locks ; the 
other was a maiden in her prime, in the costume immor- 
talized by Sir Peter Lely, which set forth the delicate charm 
of her bright and attractive countenance. Her almost flaxen 
hair contrasted pleasingly with the brown eyes and dark eye- 
brows, the very contrast imparting piquancy to the otherwise 
regular and beautiful face. There was a stately dignity and 
grace about the elder matron which charmed at first sight 
Their earnest discourse precluded them from noticing the first 
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entrance of the new-comers, but the girFs quicker ear speedily 
detected their arrival. 

" Here cometh Father Joachim," she said to the Chatelaine, 
" and he bringeth a stranger with him." 

In an instant the matron rose up to receive the priest (for 
such he was) and exclaimed as he approached : 

" Good Father, what hath detained you so late ? I was in 
fear and trembling lest some mischance should have befallen 
you — the more so as there are evil tidings in the wind," 

"My Lady Yate," returned the disguised Father, without 
apparently heeding her last words, " I have made bold to bring 
hither a guest for the night — a belated traveller on his way to 
his kinsman^s at Elmley — one Master Gervase Sacheverill out 
of Derbyshire, who craves your ladyship's hospitality. Although 
not of our faith, his late father was, I understand, a friend to 
Catholics, and he will not betray us to the foe." 

" Sir, you are welcome to Harvington," quoth the dame as 
she extended her hand to Gervase. 

The latter thanked his hostess cordially. He was too much 
rapt in admiration of the stately matron and the lovely 
maiden at • her side to pay much attention to the unexpected 
revelation of the quality and condition of his late comrade ; 
and to say the truth, the fact of his being a Catholic priest did 
not cause him as much surprise as might have been anti- 
cipated. The character seemed to harmonize with his gravity 
and dignity of manner and to account for the respectful 
demeanour of the fanner towards him. 

" If your relative at Elmley is Squire Townshend, we are 
I fear, not in his good graces," observed the lady ; " and he will 
not be best pleased at your tarr>'ing with recusants, especially 
at such a time. I have been favoured with a visit from 
Mr. Lyttelton on his way toward Frankley," she pursued turning 
to the priest, " who brings terrible tidings of affairs in London. 
The plot which was deemed to have blown over has been 
revived. Godfrey's murder is laid to the Papists, and the King 
has been forced into issuing a proclamation ordering all 
Catholics, who are not householders, to quit London forthwith, 
and even a Scottish regiment has been marched off to a 
distance of forty miles from the capital. Lord Shaftesbury is 
heading the cry, and Titus Gates, Tonge, and all their crew are 
the heroes of the hour." 
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^^Deo Gratiasy I ought to say from the bottom of my heart/' 
rejoined Father Wall, "since we priests shall assuredly be 
the first victims of the persecution, and God granteth us an 
opportunity to win an eternal crown of glory without difficulty/' 

" O Father ! " exclaimed the young lady, who had hitherto 
remained silent, " do you really think that they will martyr the 
priests ? '' 

" It is meet that we should be the first to suffer, since the 
good shepherd is he who layeth down his life for the sheep." 

'* Nay," cried the elder dame, " but you should remember. 
Father, that on your life hangs the salvation of us all, and that 
if we lose our priest we lose the holy sacraments, and that 
hundreds of poor souls will suffer for lack of your ministra- 
tions. I hope, good sir," she pursued turning to Gervase, 
whose presence they seemed to have forgotten for the moment, 
"that we may rely upon your honour, as a cavalier and a 
gentleman, not to betray one syllable of what has fallen from 
our lips, and that this Father's existence will rest a profound 
secret in your hands. Your kinsfolk in these parts are, I 
grieve to tell you, among the most zealous opponents to our 
religion, and if they had the slightest clue to his presence in 
this house we should fall an instant prey to their pursuivants 
and suffer the direst penalties of the law." 

"Madam," returned Sacheverill warmly, " you may rely upon 
my secresy. I would not for the world betray either this good 
priest, who has so kindly acted as my guide, or the noble 
ladies whom I see before me. Indeed, to say the truth, 
although I have been brought up as a Protestant, I have 
never felt otherwise than favourably inclined towards your 
faith and have many times secretly wished that it had pleased 
God that I should have been born of Catholic parents and so 
have been trained in that religion despite the obloquy and 
persecution which its profession entails upon its adherents." 

"Ah, my good friend," answered the lady, "it is not too 
late to embrace a doctrine which, however bound up with the 
sufferings of the Cross, assuredly leads to a glorious crown ; 
and you may take my word for it, that whatever temporal loss 
and pain may result to you from becoming a Catholic, you 
will most certainly gain an hundred-fold even on earth, in 
peace and joy and heavenly consolations, beside the life ever- 
lasting which will be in store for you hereafter." 
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These words, uttered in a calm and impressive tone, thrilled 
through the heart of Gervase, who on lifting his eyes met those 
of the beautiful young maiden fixed upon him with an anxious 
interest which caused the blood to rise to his cheeks. 

When he had supped and retired to the chamber prepared 
for him, pondering over the strange events of that evening he 
felt bewildered at the novelty of his situation. His early edu- 
cation had imbued him with a respect for the old Faith and 
an abhorrence for the puritanical spirit of the sectaries who 
had prevailed during the Commonwealth and whose tenets 
had leavened the mercantile classes of the community. His 
father had been, as already stated, a High Churchman, and 
his mother had brought him up in a persuasion that the 
Church catechism contained a true summary of the Christian 
faith. After his father's death his surviving parent had 
married a man of very different principles — a wealthy land- 
owner in the neighbourhood of Ashbourne — whose family had 
made a fortune in trade and who had been himself a Parlia- 
mentarian. He was strongly leavened with the views of 
Hobbes and Milton, and although outwardly conforming to 
the Established Church, his sympathies were Presbyterian 
and his real doctrines more or less Socinian. Gervase had 
been sent to Cambridge, probably by way of weaning him from 
his cavalier and ultra Royalist proclivities, but while there he 
had selected as his intimates certain youths who more or 
less sympathized with his early views. He preferred classical 
studies to those which were even then more in vogue in that 
University, but always expressed a wish to embrace a military 
career. At one-and-twenty he entered into possession of his 
late father's estate in the Peak. His father-in-law, Mr. Thomas 
Bateson, was most anxious to wean him from the political 
notions of his ancestors and to start him in life as what a 
few years later would have been called a Whig, and it was with 
extreme disgust that he perceived how pertinaciously he con- 
tinued to cling to the old notions of his family. It occurred 
to him that the best mode of settling him down in sober 
views would be to get him married to a wife belonging to 
some staunch Protestant family. It was a satisfaction to him to 
discover that among his mother's relations there was a branch 
in Worcestershire who were well known for their strong anti- 
Catholic sentiments, and who were at the same time of gentle 
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blood and in high position and estimation. The Townshends 
had always been loyal, but at the same time opposed to the 
extreme High Church and cavalier tendencies which were so 
rife among a certain section of the gentry of the period. 
Mr. Townshend had a daughter, Dorothy, who was of a mar- 
riageable age and described as decidedly prepossessing. Even 
if Gervase should not fall in love with her, he would be baie- 
fited by being thrown among relations whose sentiments were 
so much in accordance with Mr. Bateson's, and much might, he 
felt^ be anticipated from his sojourn in this quarter. Mrs. Bateson 
entered into her husband's views, and it was thus arranged that 
young Sacheverill should travel into Worcestershire and visit 
his relations at Elmley Lovet. 

Gervase was not loath to make acquaintance with his 
kinsfolk, especially as the prospect involved his meeting for 
the first time a pretty cousin, whose praises had been rung 
in his ears by many of his mother's, relations, and notably by 
a certain Miss Dobyns from Kidderminster, who had spent 
some months with them at Holmewood during the previous 
year. Before leaving home his mother had impressed upon 
him the necessity of concealing his cavalier proclivities, and 
making himself agreeable to his Worcestershire kinsfolk, and 
she had almost persuaded him that extreme caution would be 
his best policy for the time being. Howev^er, all these worldly- 
wise resolutions were suddenly nipped in the bud and dispelled 
by the lovely eyes of the fascinating young lady whose 
image kept recurrii\g to his thoughts after he had lain him 
down upon his bed. Nevertheless, even this spell of beauty 
could not long resist the bodily fatigue which he had under- 
gone, and he soon fell into a profound slumber, only disturbed 
towards dawn by dreams in which his hostesses came in for 
their share. He was awakened by the rays of the morning sun 
upon the diamond panes of the lattice, and he arose and 
looked out upon a garden of clipped yew and box edges, 
interspersed with well-mown plots of grass, surrounded by the 
broad waters of the moat, beyond which was a park, thickly 
studded with tall elms, whereof the leaves were tinged with 
the golden hues of autumn. There were sounds of footsteps 
beneath the window, and on peering down below he saw a party 
of rustics, chiefly old men and women, threading their way 
towards a narrow door in a turret, which they entered one 
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by one. He hastened his morning toilet, imagining he must 
have overslept himself, for there was no timepiece within 
hearing of his chamber. He descended the staircase into the 
hall below, but finding no one astir in the house, he entered 
the garden, and after wandering about it for a short time, 
perceived the small door through which the peasants had 
passed. Opening it, he ascended a narrow staircase in the 
turret, and presently overheard faint sounds overhead. Curiosity 
prompted him to continue his search, and in 'a short time 
he penetrated into a chapel, where a devout congregation were 
assembled around a priest sajdng Mass at the humble altar. 
He had never before witnessed a Catholic service, and for an 
instant stood contemplating the novel scene in mute astonish- 
ment. His entrance appeared to have been unobserved by the 
worshippers, who were absorbed in their devotions. The priest 
had just finished the offertory, and at that instant turned round 
and faced the congregation at the Orate Fratres, Gervase 
instantly recognised his face as that of his companion of the 
previous evening, and fancied that the latter must have cau j^lu 
sight of him as he stood near the door. Almost instinctively 
he knelt down, as if in obedience to the sacred summons. 
Among the foremost worshippers he could discern the stately 
form of his venerable hostess, and by her side the graceful 
maiden who had impressed him so favourably on the previous 
night. Both of them seemed rapt in their devotions, and he 
could not help feeling a secret pleasure in being as it were 
united with them at that solemn hour. His thoughts were 
more absorbed in the fair damsel than in the divine mysteries, 
.and would have wandered on, had he not been recalled to the 
service by the ringing of the Sanctus bell. Then he looked up 
at the priest, and was struck by the novelty of the scene. 
When the server sounded the bell for the consecration, he 
saw the people before him bending their heads, and then 
•came the elevation of the Sacred Host, and a thrill ran 
through him as, amidst the silence of the congregation and 
the treble tinkling of the little bell, the priest raised the Victim 
on high. Religion had never come before him in so striking 
-and majestic a form. "Is this,'' he thought, " the tremendous 
mystery of the Mass which he had heard derided and repro- 
bated.'* What is it? What does it mean? At all events 
.that beautiful maiden believes in it, and to all these folk around 
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him it is truth itself —a truth worth the sacrifice of their lives 
to preserve and maintain/' ' Such were the thoughts which 
occurred to his mind as he longed to be instructed in the 
full meaning of this strange rite. The bell tinkled again for 
the communion of the priest, and then some five or six 
approached the altar steps, among whom were Lady Yate and 
her fair companion, and he saw the priest turn round and 
give them the Body of our Lord. " Oh, that I could be among 
them, and kneel by her side ! " he thought. When Mass was 
over, many of the congregation arose to retire, but he buried 
his face in his hands, and knelt on, calling on God to enlighten 
him. He saw the priest unvest, and come down in front of 
the altar, where he knelt lo make his thanksgiving. As he 
descended, he fancied the old man^s eyes were fixed upon 
him, and then there flashed across him a sense of his position. 
He remembered to have heard of spies who had intruded 
themselves into Papist houses, and had given information 
against priests for celebrating the forbidden rites, and had 
caused their apprehension and conviction. He had been 
present at the Romish Mass, and had thrust himself like a 
traitor into the very arcana of the prohibited mysteries. He 
could not help feeling that his hosts would regard his act as 
a suspicious one, and more especially as they knew him to be 
the kinsman of a bitter foe to their Faith. In his confusion 
he scarce knew how to act, for even if he now retired as he had 
come, he was persuaded that he had been seen by the priest, 
and probably also by the domestics of the establishment. No, 
he thought he would wait on until the priest had finished his 
prayer, and would then go and tell him how it had happened 
to him to come thither, and that he was guiltless of any 
purpose to betray what he had witnessed, and rather longed 
to be instructed in the meaning of the solemn function. The 
Father was long at his thanksgiving, and before he rose both 
Lady Yate and her fair companion left the chapel, passing 
close by him as they swept through the entrance. His eyes 
were bent down, but he was convinced they must have noticed 
him. At length leather Wall rose too, and without appearing 
to observe Gervase, was walking toward the door when Sache- 
verill stood up and confronted him. 

" Good sir," said he in a low voice, " I must explain to 
you my presence in this sacred place. You will think me an 
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intruder, and in truth I should feel guilty of a breach of the 
rules of hospitality if I did not apologize to you for my act." 

" My friend," replied the priest, " you are in your rights. 
Had we been anywhere else but in a land where the 
Catholic religion is proscribed and persecuted, our churches 
are public and free to alL Here we are forced into caution 
and secrecy by the evil circumstances of the times. What 
you have witnessed to-day is the self same Holy Sacrifice which 
is offered in every church and cathedral of Catholic Europe, 
including S. Peter's in Rome, and was formerly offered in 
all the glorious old minsters and parish churches of our 
own country. There is nothing new in it. S.Ambrose and 
S. Augustine offered it at Milan and at Hippo, and S. Clement 
and S. Peter in the catacombs of Rome. It is an old tradition 
in the Church, which commenced in the Coenaculum and was 
once for all consummated upon Mount Calvary. Yet, for all 
that, if you were to report what you have just seen to your 
uncle, Mr. Townshend, he would deem it necessary to search 
this house and to have me arrested, and your evidence would 
doubtless suffice to send me to the gallows." 

" O my good Father ! " cried Gervase, as he seized his 
hand, "do not for a moment deem me so base and vile 
a wretch as to be capable of repeating what I have witnessed 
to any mortal wight. Even if I had not been sensible of the 
solemnity of the act in which you were engaged, the respect 
and gratitude which I feel not only towards you, but to my 
gracious hostess, would prevent my breathing a syllable of 
what has passed in her house. You can^-trust my word for 
it that not a whisper shall transpire to reveal what I have 
seen." 

" I believe you with all my heart ! " rejoined the priest, 
locking the do6r before descending the narrow staircase. 

" I only wish I were more instructed in the meaning of 
the holy rites, which seem to me so full of beauty and true 
devotion." 

" Ah, my good friend," answered the father ; " I would 
say to you as S. Paul did to King Agrippa, that I would 
that not only you, but all others, should be brought to see 
the truth as we do, so as to be such as we are, excepting 
these bonds of persecution and proscription which hang over 
us. Remember that if you were instructed in the Faith you 
c 
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might have the light of conversion, and that then your peril 
would be far greater if you rejected the grace ; but that in 
accepting it, you accept proscription and persecution, and 
must take up the Cross in very earnest" 

" Yet I would willingly have been born a Catholic, with all 
the dangers you mention," returned SacheverilL 

"None are bom Catholics, even although as children they 
are baptized into the Church. But if such is your true desire, 
you are not far removed from the way of life, for in all pro- 
bability you have been duly baptized, and if so, you were as 
much a Catholic immediately after your baptism as any of 
those whom you envy. Your subsequent heretical training 
needs that you should be reconciled." 

This conversation took place in the alleys of the garden, 
where they walked among the trimmed hedges, pursuing the 
discussion with so much earnestness on both sides that they 
foigot the hour. They were recalled to the fact of their 
having transgressed the household regulations by hearing a 
light step behind them, followed by a sweet iand gentle 
voice. 

"Father Joachim, Lady Yate is tarrying breakfast for you 
both, and hath bidden me come and warn you of the lateness 
of the hour." 

Gervase turned hastily, and coloured as his eyes encoun- 
t^ed the lovely young lady whom he had met the night before. 

"I must apologize for my rudeness," quoth SacheverilL 
"Nay, but rather I should own myself the culprit," inter- 
rupted Father Wall, " seeing that I had no excuse for forget- 
ting the hour. Miss Clara," pursued the priest. "I should 
have presented Mr. Sacheverill to you last night, but that I 
was then rather shy of his introduction among a nest of Papists, 
but now I find that he declares that he would gladly have been 
a Papist himself, although not yet bold enough to take the 
leap." 

Miss Finch looked up with a smile* of astonishment at 
Gervase, who felt at that moment as if he would willingly 
confront the rack and the gibbet to be of the faith which would 
ensure his becoming the accepted lover of that paragon of 
beauty. 

" I hope," said Clara, " that I have not so timed my inter* 
ruption as to hinder your conference. I saw Mr. Sadieverill 
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in the chapel after Mass, and I felt sure he could not be a 
heretic at heart." 

" Not knowingly, or willinffly, at least," rejoined Sacheverill. 
fascinated by her words, and anxious (like Ruth clinging to 
Naomi), that her people should thenceforth be his people and 
her God his God. 

''But our lot as Catholics is not an enviable one in a 
worldly point of view,". pursued the young lady, "and there- 
fore it were folly to hope to convert anyone to it by any 
human inducements. It can only come from God's grace." 
"I am afraid I must differ from you there. Miss Finch," 
answered Gervase with a smile, "for I must honestly own 
that my chief fear would be lest I should be drawn into the 
Church by a human motive instead of by the Divine call 
alone." 

"What human motive could repay you for the obloquy and 
persecutions you will assuredly be called upon to suffer ? " she 
asked in her innocence. 

"There are visions, which even though hopeless, might tempt 
one to suffer every torment — at least with some faint hope of 
winning a gracious look, a sigh, a tear, a kindly word from the 
human being who is adored." This was uttered in a low clear 
voice meant for Clara's ear alone, for Father Wall was walking 
forward and had already reached the garden gate. The young 
lady probably understood his allusion, for she coloured deeply 
as she replied in a voice which thrilled through him: 

"But surely, Mr. Sacheverill, you will become a Catholic 
from higher motives than those." 

On reaching the breakfast chamber Gervase approached the 
Chatelaine with some timidity, being aware that she too must 
have noticed his unexplained presence at Mass, but her cordial 
reception, without the most distant allusion to such topics, 
placed him completely at his ease. After some general con- 
versation, Lady Yate turned to talk to Father Joachim on divers 
matters connected with their poorer neighbours, and Gervase 
found an opportunity of renewing his discourse with Miss Finch, 
whose knowledge and intelligence delighted him as much as her 
sweet countenance and attractive manners. During the morning, 
while Dame Yate was occupied in the affairs of her household, 
Sacheverill and the young lady were thrown together, and he 

then questioned her upon Catholic doctrines, and in a short time 
C 2 
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found himfeelf making wonderful progress under her instruction. 
She was naturally most anxious for his conversion, and conse- 
quently urged him to delay his visit to Elmley for a day or two, 
feeling that any postponement of his reception into the Church 
might be attended with serious consequences to his soul. He 
had no great difficulty in yielding to her intreaties to stay at 
Harvington. His uncle had not been made acquainted with 
the precise day of his arrival and he could easily find excuses 
for the delay. Thus he lingered on from day to day, and 
the time passed pleasantly in conferences with Father. Wall, 
and in strolls and conversations with Miss Finch. 



CHAPTER III. 

CLARA FINCH. 

About four days after Sacheverill's arrival at the Hall, a 
messenger brought a letter for Miss Finch, with tidings from 
her father, who had been absent from his house at Rushock 
Manor, but who wrote to inform her of his approaching return 
and his anxiety to meet her. In his letter he spoke of the 
persecution which was raging in London, consequent upon the 
informations of Titus Gates and Bedloe, and the apprehension 
under which the Catholics were labouring of a general onslaught 
upon them throughout the kingdom. 

,When the messenger brought the letter, she was in the 
garden with Dame Mary and Mr. Sacheverill. Gervase had 
arrived at speaking openly of his doubts touching Protestantism^ 
and his ardent desire to become a Catholic Dame Yate com- 
menced by rather discouraging his enquiries and overtures on 
the subject of religion. She entertained a strong conviction 
that enquirers were mostly spies, and that when Protestants 
pretended to desire to become acquainted with Catholic doc- 
trines and practices, it was almost invariably for the purpose 
of betraying their informants. There had been so many instances 
of this sort, and so many terrible apostasies for the sake of 
temporal advantage and gain, that she had been tempted to 
distrust all kinds of proselytism, and above all dreaded the 
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conversion of a guest. A conversion in those days was a 
criminal act, and unless the convert were animated by the 
highest motives alone, it would have been simply exposing him 
to a cruel social stigma almost worse than death itself. But to 
endeavour to convert a neighbour's kinsman, would, she felt, 
have been to expose herself not only to a charge of gross 
inhospitality and unneighbourly conduct, but also to lay open 
her household to the peril of reprisals, and the severest chas- 
tisements of the law. It is true that the early Christians had 
confronted every peril to secure disciples, and most assuredly 
Dame Mary would have owned to the abstract duty of en- 
lightening the ignorant In this instance she had had no option 
in the matter, for the young lady had been drawn into the con- 
troversy before she had found an opportunity of consulting 
her beloved hostess, and when Gervase had assailed the latter 
with point-blank questions she had been compelled to reply 
conscientiously. 

" My dear sir," said Lady Yate to Sacheverill, as Clara met 
the messenger, and was standing aside reading the missive 
which he had brought her ; " I cannot tell you how perplexed I 
feel at what you have just been saying. While Miss Finch is 
out of hearing I should like to give you a warning which I am 
sure you will accept in good part Remember that the step 
y6u are meditating is the most important you could possibly 
take, and involves consequences infinitely more serious than 
anything else in life. A Catholic is a proscribed man, subject 
to confiscations, outlawries, and persecutions beyond an3rthing 
you can conceive. By becoming one of us you will forfeit your 
free citizenship and become a sort of legal alien, without an 
alien's privileges. Your relations and friends will repudiate and 
despise you and cut you off from almost any inheritance to 
which you might have been entitled. You will lose all your 
4>ld friends and perhaps be but lightly valued, if you are not 
suspected and distrusted by your new ones. It is the greatest 
sacrifice vou can conceive." 

"Yes," returned Gervase, calmly, "and yet someone said 
that whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and that we must 
take up the cross and suffer persecution for the kingdom of 
heaven's sake." 

" Ah ! there I will not gainsay you," returned the Dame, 
^but you forget the context of your passages. *He must take 
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up his cross zxA follow Me, and whosoever shall lose his life. 
for My sake and the Gospel shall save it' Now, my dear 
Mr. Sacheverill, you will perhaps think me indiscreet, but as 
an old woman I may venture to take the motherly office upon 
me and be free spoken, and therefore I must trust to you to 
forgive my apparent boldness. Now, will you answer me can- 
didly and tell me whether you admire Miss Finch?" 

Gervase was unprepared for this sildden sally, and turned 
crimson. 

"Of course, Lady Yate, everybody must admire Miss Finch," 
he replied. 

" I need not interrogate you to discover that," she rejoined, 
"for I am sure you have lost your heart to her; own that, 
and that if you became a Catholic to-morrow, you would 
offer her your hand?" 

" I have not ventured to presume to hope that she would 
accept it if I did," answered the young man evasively. 

"No, but you have a vague floating fancy that she might, 
and of one thing I feel assured, that if that pretty young 
lady had not chanced to be my guest, you would not have 
tarried over three days or become involved in a religious 
controversy. 

" O Lady Yate, you are severe upon me," quoth Sacheverill. 

"But at least own that I am right in what I say," she 
persisted. 

"The Catholic religion has always attracted me," he re- 
torted, " and the sight of holy Mass, as well as Father Wall's 
instructions, have almost convinced me. I will not allow that 
even Miss Finch's arguments, admirable and conclusive as 
they were, have done more than aid and illustrate the weightier 
reasons which I have named." 

"You would never have stayed to discuss theology with 
Father Wall unless that sweet loadstone had attracted you,, 
and therefore, say what you will, that pair of bright eyes and 
that pretty damsel are the main cause of your being tempted 
over to the Church ; so you will be simply taking up your cross 
to follow Miss Finch, and be losing your life for her sake, and 
to become her husband. Now let me tell you that I do not 
conceive that her father, who is not, I believe, on the best terms 
with Mr. Townshend, will ever consent to her wedding you, and 
I am quite sure that your relations would be equally averse froni. 
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the match. Your paying your addresses to her and flirting 
with her as you are doing, can only end in sorrow and misery, 
and if you should have the misfortune of winning her heart, 
it can only be to break it, for there can be nothing further 
between you. As a man of probity and honour, I beseech you, 
Mr. Sacheverill, to leave without delay, and to go on to your 
friends at Elmley. I shall trust to you as a cavalier and gentle- 
man to observe strict silence upon all that you have witnessed 
in my establishment, and I shall further crave your charity to 
pardon my seeming discourtesy but real friendship, in tfius 
inhospitably urging you to forsake my roof." 

Just as Gervase was recovering from the consternation 
into which Lady Yate's unexpected appeal had plunged him, 
and was about to make an invocation ad misericordiam^ 
Miss Finch rejoined them, exclaiming : 

" Alas ! Lady Yate, I must leave you forthwith. I have 
received a message from my father, requiring my instant 
return to Rushock. He has sent old Geoffrey with the 
pillion to take me back, for he says there are urgent affairs 
needing my presence." Thus speaking, the maiden looked 
up timidly into the face of Sacheverill, and was surprised, if 
not secretly flattered, at the air of utter dejection which she 
perceived upon his countenance. The hopeless and beseeching 
expression of his eyes awakened a feeling of compassion in 
Clara's heart. 

"Then we must part," said Gervase with a sigh. 

"But I hope not for long," replied the young lady. 

" If it depended upon me," rejoined Sacheverill with con- 
siderable warmth, " I assure you it should not be long. But 
Lady Yate informs me that I should not be welcome at 
Rushock.' 

" Not welcome ! I am sure my father will welcome you 

with aU his heart, if- " She suddenly paused as she met 

Lady Yate's gaze. 

" Mr. Sacheverill has already decided to leave me to pro- 
ceed to his kinsfolk at Elmley, and much as I regret to lose 
him, I feel that we must resign ourselves to the separation, 
which, alas ! in these times of distress and evil report, is like 
to be very long." This was uttered by Dame Mary in a 
tone and with a look which pierced poor Clara's heart to the 
quick, for to say the truth, loath as she would have been to 
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own to love at first sight, the maiden had begun to feel a 
decided interest in Gervase SacheverilL 

" But, Lady Yate," said the young man in a more decided 
tone than she had been prepared to expect, "I assure you, 
you have misjudged me if you think that I shall be so overawed 
by my kinsfolk's prejudices as to forego my right to investi- 
gate the truths which have lately dawned upon me. At all 
events, I hope to find an opportunity of seeing Father Joachim 
again, and if-— if Miss Finch's prayers are granted in my 
behoof, she will at least, I trust, not be one of those who 
suspect or distrust the motives of my conversion." This 
allusion to Lady Yate's speech was not lost upon that worthy 
matron. 

"God forbid, Mr. Sacheverill, that I should distrust your 
honesty and truthfulness of purpose," said the Dame, "but 
I have seen so much of crude conversions and ill-instructed 
converts, that I would not for the world hurry you into the 
Church until you are thoroughly convinced." 

" But Mr. Sacheverill is convinced ; I am ^ure he is already 
a Catholic at heart," exclaimed Clara. " If his friends should 
disown him in consequence, I know that you, dear Lady Mary, 
would receive him, and I may venture to say that I am 
certain that my father's house would be open ,to any Catholic 
in these days of terror and persecution." 

" Thank you, Miss Finch," returned Gervase, and his eyes 
met those of the young lady, whose look left an indelible im- 
pression upon his heart. 

" Oh ! of course, if Mr. Sacheverill's friends should turn 
him out for becoming a Catholic, my doors are always open to 
him ; but he need not wait for that, for he is always welcome 
to Harvington. But I think," she pursued, turning kindly to 
him and laying her hand gently on his arm, "you are wise 
in going to your friends now, even if you decide upon giving 
me the satisfaction of your company again a few days hence." 

Dame Yate was actuated but by one feeling at that moment, 
that of freeing herself from the self-reproach of connivance 
at the dawning attachment which she had perceived between 
these two young people. She had only awakened to a con- 
sciousness of their danger that morning, and she dreaded it 
more especially on account of Clara, whose father had on more 
than one occasion been almost openly insulted by his neighbour 
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at Elmley Lovet, and who would be almost certain to resent 
her well-meant hospitality to his nephew, if it should result 
in his daughter's bestowing her affections upon him. The 
remembrance of Mr. Finch's grievance with reference to Squire 
Townshend had escaped her memory when she first welcomed 
Gervase to her house, and had only lightly flashed across her 
memory on the following day ; but as soon as she had become 
aware of the feeling which was growing up between the two 
she began to ponder upon the fact of that hostility and to 
reproach herself for her past forgetfulness. On that very 
morning she had opened her mind to Father Wall on the 
subject, and had told him that she could not allow of Mr. Sache- 
verill's continued residence in her mansion. The good priest 
had offered to mediate with Mr. Finch, and to explain the 
whole matter to him, but Dame Mary Yate explained to him 
that her duty to her friend precluded the possibility of her 
sanctioning a love affair which, as at present advised, she felt 
convinced he would strongly deprecate. 

There was nothing left but for Gervase to bid adieu to his 
venerable hostess and the fair maiden. As he pressed the hand 
which Clara graciously extended to him, he whispered, " Pray 
for me," and retained in his memory a promise confirmed by 
a look from those eyes, which he could never forget. 

Having packed his saddle-bags and ordered his steed, he 
sought Father Joachim's cell (as his chamber might be fairly 
designated), and knocking at the door, was admitted into the 
small whitewashed room, scantily garnished with the rudest 
articles of furniture. A settle, a pallet bed, a three-legged table, 
a prayer stool with a crucifix above it, a rude picture of 
S. Francis of Assisi receiving the stigmata and another of the 
Madonna, almost completed the inventory of its contents, saving 
that an open breviary lay upon the prayer stool and some books 
and papers upon the table. Among the few additional posses- 
sions which Sacheverill noticed in the cell was a bunch of 
knotted cords, with metallic points attached, protruding from 
beneath an open book which might have been hastily placed 
4)ver it to conceal it. 

"I am come, sir," said Gervase, "to thank you for your 
kindness in bringing me hither among this worthy household, 
and at the same time to bid you farewell and ask your blessing." 

" Ah ! my son," returned the priest, " I regret that you 
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should depart without having concluded what you have so well 
commenced. You are bent upon going among your relations 
before you have fortified yourself for their assaults. Remember 
our Blessed Lord's words : * A man's enemies shall be they of 
his own household. He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me.' The great Patriarch of my 
Order, S. Francis of Assisi, whom you see there represented on 
Mount Alvemus receiving the sacred stigmata, affords a notable- 
example of a man giving up all, even his father and mother, 
for Christ and His Gospel, and wedding himself to holy poverty. 
All are not invited to the counsels of perfection, but all are 
called upon to follow Christ at the cost of every earthly tie 
which hinders them in their pursuit." 

"But, good father, granting that I need your further in- 
structions, what am I to do, since it is evident that our excellent 
hostess herself presses my departure ? She thinks I ought to 
go." 

" She is afraid that you have lingered through a human 
motive," returned the friar ; " that you admiro Miss Finch, but 
that her father would never consent to a union between you. 
I am not going to catechize you, dear sir, as to your senti- 
ments towards that young lady, because I am persuaded that 
you are too candid and honourable to be influenced by them 
one way or another as far as your religious convictions are 
concerned. God has manifold ways of drawing souls to Him- 
self, and it may be that He has uSed her as an instrument 
to entice you to the truth. Nor do I see any reason why, if 
you both love each other, and are not called to the religious 
state, you should despair of one day being united in the bonds 
of matrimony with one who is in every way worthy of you. 
I do not believe that Mr. Finch's prejudice is invincible, saving 
that he would never consent to his daughter's marrying any 
one but a Catholic. However, you are not a Catholic as yet^ 
and you are going to the house of a kinsman who is bitterly 
opposed to the Faith, and who has more than once personally 
manifested his dislike to and contempt for Mr. Finch. You will 
be thrown with his family and your pretty cousin, Miss Dorothy, 
and may soon forget aU about this young lady. I do not ask 
you not to forget her, as I do not know what her own senti- 
ments may be; but I do pray that you may not forget the 
dawnings of truth which God has been pleased to reveal to 
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you, and that you may be strengthened to suffer no earthly 
motive to wean you from persevering in His service until you 
have been received into His holy Church." 

" Oh, Father Joachim," exclaimed Gervase, seizing his hand, 
" I am most wretched. I do believe in the Catholic religion, 
and am ready to be received into the Church even at the 
cost of being rejected by my friends and relatives. What 
shaU I do?" 

"You have doubtless already studied the catechism which- 
I gave you, and the creed of Pope Pius IV.? Go to your 
friends, as you have fixed to do, but beware lest you betray 
the truths which you believe, either by word or act, and after 
your visit come back to me and say whether you are pre- 
pared to become a Catholic. You must pray to God for light 
and grace. The step is one which needs more strength of 
purpose than you have yet obtained. It will not do to put 
your hand to the plough and afterwards turn away. Take- 
this little book, and study it with prayer at your leisure, and 
beware lest it fallt into the hands of our enemies. You are 
going amongst those who are already on the alert to ferret out 
our hiding-places, and will not be loath to avail themselves of 
such evidence as you can furnish them to lead us to justice. I 
shall be one of their first victims, and, perchance, before you 
even come again to seek me I may be glorifying God by 
suffering for His testimony in prison or on the scaffold. His 
holy will be done ! " 

" Never, good Father ; they will surely not be so cruel and 
imjust ! " 

This discourse was interrupted by a knock, and the arrival 
of a domestic who came from Dame Mary to inform Sacheverill 
that his steed had long been waiting in the court He entreated 
a blessing of the Franciscan, and kneeling down, a tear stole 
from his eye as the old man uttered his benison, and bade 
him farewell. 



CHAPTER lY. 

ELMLEY LOVET. 

The old half-timbered mansion of Elmley Lovet lay ensconced 
on the slope of an undulating park, studded with magnificent 
elms, which must have been the hereditary occupants of its soil 
from very early times, as the name of Elmley (occurring in 
Doomsday) would seem to indicate. The manor-house had for 
several generations been the property of the family of Towns- 
hend, and its present owner was Henr>- Townshend, an active 
Justice of the Peace, a man verging upon sixty. In all the shire 
there was scarcely a more zealous administrator of the law, or 
one who took a more decided interest in those public questions, 
touching which many of the squirearchy were then comparatively 
supine. He was a fair specimen of an English country gentle- 
man of the period: in height, about five feet ten, with grey 
hair, grey eyes, a prominently aquiline nose, and a healthy 
complexion. His person was stout without being corpulent, and 
although somewhat too peremptory and decided in tone, there 
was an air of frankness about him which rather predisposed 
strangers in his favour. He had been a moderate Presbyterian 
during the early days of the Commonwealth, and an admirer 
of the great Richard Baxter of Kidderminster ; but he was not 
wedded to any particular form of Church polity, and had strongly 
resented Oliver's arbitrary intervention in the establishment 
of the "board of triers ;" so that, when the restoration took place, 
he was ready for the re-establishment of episcopacy, and was 
quite willing for an accommodation, such as would have met 
the approval of the followers of either Usher or Baxter. It is 
true that the Cavaliers in the first Parliament of Charles II. 
pushed matters much too far for his liking ; but the High 
Church fever had now subsided, and there was ample room 
for those semi-Presbyterians who were gradually accommodating 
themselves to Anglicanism, and becoming the nucleus of the 
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so-called Evangelical or Low Church party of a later day. He 
agreed with Lord Halifax and Sir William Coventry* that 
Englishmen ought to be trimmers on principle, and to keep the 
via media between all extremes. His wife, Dame Ann Towns- 
bend, had spent her early life in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Kidderminster, and had been a devout disciple of Richard 
Baxter. Although she abhorred Popery, and was averse to 
Prelacy in the abstract, she was of too kindly and charitable a 
disposition to hate either Papists or Prelatists individually, save 
when they chanced to cross or thwart her own favourite 
ministers. Although she rarely came in the way of recusants, 
yet when she did happen to meet them, she felt disposed to 
make allowances for their benighted condition, regarding them 
as fellow-Christians, despite the false system under which they 
lived. She was a woman of fifty, with remains of good looks 
showing that she had once been handsome, and with engaging 
manners and a sweet expression of countenance. Of her two 
sons, Henry and Robert, the elder was at home, and the second 
at Oxford, where he was preparing for Anglican orders. Her 
daughter Dorothy was a girl of two-and-twenty, with dark hair, 
deep blue eyes, and a face which, without being perfectly regular, 
was singularly attractive. 

Delightful as was the aspect of the black and white half- 
timbered manor-house, with its undulating park and majestic 
elms, its chief charm in the eyes of the young cavaliers of the 
neighbourhood consisted in that exquisite gem which it enclosed, 
the light-hearted and lovely daughter of its lord and master. 
Dorothy Townshend was recognised as one of the belles of the 
county. She had been too well trained by her prudent and 
high-minded mother to be anything of a flirt ; but although 
brought up in the country, and knowing nothing of the gay 
life of the Court of Charles H., with its worse than fashionable 
follies, she was far from being the mere rustic beauty which 
such an isolated existence would seem to imply. In those 
days the county town was a small metropolis for the families 
of the neighbourhood, who resorted thither for short seasons of 
gaiety and diversion. It was usual for the magnates of the 
shire to assemble at the provincial capital at the assizes, and to 
celebrate these anniversaries with balls. During the reign 
of Puritanism there had been a complete cessation of public 
* See Macaulay's -f* History of England," vol. i. p. 244. 
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: amusements of this sort^ but the Restoration had re-established 
every species of recreation. The fairs were time-honoured 
iinstitutions in the country, at which rich and poor were wont 
ito congregate, and enter freely into their various diversions. 
Dorothy had frequently attended these local festivities, at 
^hich there were shows, bear-baits^ theatricals, and dances. 
Thus, without having travelled even as far as the hot wells 
oi Bristol or the fashionable springs of the old city of Bath, she 
Jiad seen some Httle of the world, microscopic as such a view 
•of it must appear to a modem reader. 

On the whole, however, life at Elmley Lovet was monotonous 
and uniform enough to have satisfied the most rigid of the 
sectaries. The squire rose betimes and looked after his home 
farm, returning for family prayers, which were conducted on a 
semi-Presbyterian model, and were consequently rather long 
and discursive. The breakfast was a substantial meal, at which 
meat-pasties, beer, and cider were consumed in abundance. 
On certain anniversaries, beside Sundays, the ladies would 
attend morning prayer at the parish church, which stood 
outside the park. The rector, Edward Best, was one of those 
who had been in retirement during the Commonwealth, and 
was supposed to be a decided opponent to Tribulation Bare- 
bones and all his fanatical crew and to be tinctured with 
Laudian views ; indeed, his sermons frequently contained 
.allusions which grated upon Squire Townshend's ears. He 
had been presented to the living by the neighbouring squire 
of Rushock, who, being a recusant, was forced to resort to the 
subterfuge apparently in vogue at that period, of associating 
with himself, as joint patron of the advowson, a Protestant 
acquaintance. Francis Finch, who held land in Kempsey as 
well as in Rushock and Elmley, had made John Best, the 
rector of Croome d'Abitot, his co-presentor, in order to institute 
a brother of the latter to the incumbency. His act had been a 
source of considerable annoyance to the Townshends, and was 
probably the commencement of the feud between Clara's father 
and the uncle of our hero. Edward Best, although an ardent 
Prelatist, was at the same time somewhat of a time-server 
and trimmer, and soon found that his interest lay rather in 
•conciliating the principal landowner in the parish than in up- 
holding views which, at best, were but a feeble echo of his 
patron's creed. Frequent dinners at the manor-house ended 
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by modifying his Laudian proclivities and inspiring occasional 
£ings at Papistical doctnne ; so much so that when the 
rumours of the Plot began to ferment, he conceived it to be 
his best policy to join in the common cry, even while a certain 
remnant of gratitude prevented his turning round personally 
upon his benefactor. 

It was a bright October day when Gervase, mounted on 

his small bay steed, sauntered leisurely beneath the elms of 

the park, and approached the black and white* mansion shortly 

^ter noon. Although the pleasant anticipations of making 

the acquaintance of his kinsfolk, combined with the novelty 

and beauty of the scene, could not but inspire the juvenile 

fancy of a youth of three-and-twenty, there was iievertheless 

an anxious look upon his face, and a weight upon his heart, of 

which he was unable entirely to divest himself. As he drew 

near the moat, a fine old mastiff greeted him with a bark, 

which did not, however, deter him from dismounting in order 

•to unlatch the white gate leading into the walled court, or 

^enclosure, fronting the picturesque mansion. A bell was 

suspended by the side of the gate, which he rang ere proceeding 

toward the house door. The mastiff having sniffed at and 

inspected him, wagged its tail as if satisfied that he was no 

mere intruder into its master's domain. While he awaited an 

.answer to his summons he heard a whistle from behind some 

bushes in the court-yard, and saw a handsome, well-grown 

young man, in a semi-rural costume, coming towards him. 

** Hallo ! " cried the stranger, " are you my cousin Gervase, 
for whom we have been on the look out for some days?'' 

" Yes, I am Gervase Sacheverill, and I conclude I have the 
pleasure of addressing my cousin Henry," returned our hero. 

" Better late than never, and welcome to you at last," 

rejoined the other. "You have been wandering the country, 

methinks, for a letter came hither this morning from Aunt 

Dorothy, speaking of you as though you should have been here 

.these four days past. It containeth an epistle for you." 

" Well, to say the truth," replied Gervase, slightly confused 
by this intelligence, " I tarried with some friends by the way." 

" As it is, you have stumbled on a good moment for your 

.greeting, since you have hit upon our dinner time, and you must 

have an appetite after your morning's ride, though, judging by 

4he nag's coat, you have not ridden many miles this mommg,*' 
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answered Henry Townshend junior. " Here cometh the stable- 
lad, who will stall your horse ; but first, we may as well: 
unload the saddle-bags, and get them carried to your chamber, 
which hath been all ready for you for the last week past." 

*As they entered the hall a servant appeared, and took 
charge of the baggage, and almost immediately afterwards a 
very pretty young lady came forward and curtesied. 

" This is my sister Dora," said Henry, " who has been more 
anxious about you than any of us, Pll vouch for it." 

" And this is my brother Harry," retorted Dorothy, " who 
is one of the greatest plagues and teazes you ever saw. I think 
you will agree with me, sir, before you have been long in his 
company, tl5at his proper place is in the fields, either tending 
cattle or hunting hares and foxes." 

" No doubt," rejoined the brother; "for thus she would have 
you to herself." 

" For shame, Harry ! But Mr. Sacheverill, for I conclude 
I have the honour of addressing him, would, perchance, like 
to see my father and mother." 

"I hope, Miss Dorothy, you will call me cousin Gervase, 
and not Mr. Sacheverill." 

"We are cousins, of course, and I crave pardon for my 
uncousinly greeting," returned the damsel laughingly ; " but 
you must say cousin Dora, not Miss Dorothy, if you would 
have me be on terms of kin." 

He was presently ushered into a parlour, where he found 
his aunt, Dame Ann Townshend, who received him with marked 
affability. She informed him that her spouse was in his 
justice-room in conference with a constable who had lately 
sought him on some matter of law. She likewise expressed 
some surprise at his delay, but seemed satisfied with the 
excuse which he had already made to her son. The latter, 
however, mischievously embellished his account of himself by 
saying : 

" Cousin Gervase has been taking up his quarters with 
some of his cavalier friends in Staffordshire on his road 
hither. TU be sworn he regards us as little better than Puritanic 
roundheads ! " 

" What an aspersion to cast upon me !" rejoined Sacheverill, 
colouring. 

"You are incorrigible, Harry," exclaimed the lady ; "beside. 
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cavaliers and roundheads are words of the past. We are all 
one, especially now that we have a common bond of union 
against a common foe. High Churchmen and Presb3rters are 
alike sound Protestants in the face of the Papist plotters, who 
would subvert the realm and make us all the bondsmen of 
Rome." 

Gervase winced under her words, but said nothing. Dorothy's 
sharp eyes noted his pained look, which forsooth he did his 
tbest to conceal, and in order to put an end to the conversation, 
she offered to escort him to his chamber door. 

"My brother Harry is an arch-torment," exclaimed the 
3iady as she led the way up the oak staircase ; ^ but you must 
not take his rallying in earnest, for 'tis always thus he first 
accosts his friends. As to my father and mother they are 
hospitality itself and you must not think that we are quite 
such roundheads as he would make out, or that we like our 
kinsfolk the less for being staunch cavaliers." 

This speech was uttered with a graceful air of coquetry and 
a twinkle in her bright black eyes which could not but pro- 
duce a pleasant effect upon Gervase. 

"At all events," said he, " I shall trust to you Miss Dorothy, 
to stand up for me and take my part" 

"Cousin Dora, if you please, as we are cousins, Mr. 
SacheveriU '' 

" On condition that I am cousin Gervase, and not 
Mr. SacheveriU any more," he replied 

" Very well, cousin it shall be, that is a contract," returned 
the merry maiden as she ushered him into his apartment 
and curtsied a farewell, only adding, "You can find your 
way down to the hall; and I beseech you make 'haste, for 
diimer will be quickly served" 

On his return to the parlour he found the squire, as well 
as his aunt and cousins. 

"A welcome to Elmley, Master Gervase," said the hale 
old gentleman as he stepped forward and shook him cordially 
by the hand. " I am right glad to see you with us at last, and 
I can vouch' for it you need never fear a cordial greeting from 
your good mother's kinsfolk. It is years since I saw my sister 
Dorothy, who, although but of the half-blood, was ever a 
favourite of mine." 

The dinner proceeded merrily, thanks to cousin Dora, who 
D 
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skilfully averted the discourse from all those topics which her 
feminine tact had taught her to be displeasing to their /guest, 
and drew him out upon his Cambridge experiences and his 
friends at Ashbourne and in the Peak. 

"Aunt Dobyns told us you were a skilled archer and a 
wondrous shot with your gun, and as to riding, she avouched 
that you could beat the boldest in the chase. You cannot 
think what praises she bestowed upon you. I assure you, 
you quite won her heart." 

" I am afraid the kindly old dame was playing on your 
credulity," returned Sacheverill, "for I cannot claim to be 
more than a very ordinary huntsman or sportsman of any 
kind." 

"We shall see for ourselves, I hope," exclaimed Harr}'^; 
" for there shall be a horse at your service to follow the 
harriers to-morrow. We will put him on Brown Bess," he 
pursued with a grin, turning to his sister, " and if he sits her 
across the dykes in Hartlebury chase. Til swear by Aunt 
Dobyns to my dying day." 

" All right, ril ride the mare ! " cried Gervase. 
" Be not too rash," quoth the squire ; "she is a wild, half- 
broken filly, who hath flung two grooms and Harry himself, if 
he would own the truth." 

" She hath sobered down since then, and hath been out at 
grass," returned the young man. 

"Nay, cousin Gervase hath a nag of his own, or if he 
prefers it he shall mount my filly to follow the harriers," 
observed Dorothy. 

"If he is afraid of a skittish nag he had best accept your 
offer, Dora ; for your beast is as quiet as a lamb, and as to 
leaping over hedge or dyke, that is out of the question with 
her, but he can canter her round by the path and meet the 
harriers as they return from the sport. What say you, coz ?" 
asked Harry, maliciously. 

" I will try Brown Bess, and see if I can sit her any 
better than your grooms ! " 

" Well spoken, coz ! " cried Harry, " and Dora shall mount 
her own filly and see the sport" 

After dinner the three gentlemen sat over their wine, and 
the Justice questioned Gervase about his journey, but the 
latter adroitly avoided all allusion to his stay at Harvington, 
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allowing Harry to banter him a little about his cavalier acquaint- 
ances until the squire interfered, as he did not care to awaken a 
discussion upon those political topics upon which he had always 
stoutly difiered from Sacheverill's father in days of yore. 

** Let bygones be bygones," he exclaimed, " for now-a-days 
so long as a man loves )iis King and country and hates the 
Papists he lacks nought to make him a good citizen." 

" My father," returned Gervase rather fiercely, " was as loyal 
and true to the Crown as any man that ever breathed, and yet, 
sir, he was on the straitest terms with all his Catholic neigh- 
bours, and a bosom friend with some of them." 

" The devil he was ! More shame for him," quoth the 
Justice; "and yet there was some excuse for a cavalier in 
the days of the Commonwealth, when crop-eared Puritans 
ruled the roast, to prefer consorting with gentlemen rather 
than with grocers and hucksters." 

" I am quite of your thinking, sir," observed Harry ; " I 
would sooner consort with a cleanly Papist than a lousy 
huckster any day, even though the latter could preach for 
four hours through his nose on the eternal perdition of every 
sabbath-breaker and bear-baiter in the realm ! " 

" Hush ! and fie upon you for an impudent fellow, Harry," 
exclaimed the Justice, drawing himself up and frowning on his 
son. " You should know better than to jest on such solemn 
topics. You have been brought up to know that God judgeth 
not by outward garb and appearances, and that He preferreth 
publicans and sinners to those whited sepulchres the Pharisees, 
who were but ravening wolves, like the Papists. You will cause 
a scandal by your thoughtless ways. I have seen you in the 
hunting-field conferring with our recusant kinsman Acton and 
his companion Rogers, who is said to be no better, and who is 
intimate with that arch-Papist Finch ; wherefore I warn you, 
once for all, that, as the son of a respected Justice of the 
Peace, you hold aloof from all such dangerous intercourse." 

" Umph ! I was but jesting, sir," said Harry, somewhat 
abashed by his father's vehepient attack ; " but I think, sir, 
you misjudge Rogers, who though he hath a weakness in 
regard to the beautiful Miss Finch, will, I doubt not, end by 
turning out as good a Protestant as the best of us, and gain 
over his lady love as well when he hath contrived to wed her." 

^*A hypocrite to boot!" returned the squire, "However, 

D 2 
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if he be what you surmise, and can trick that rascal Finch 
of his fair daughter, I could almost forgive his papistical 
duplicity." 

Meanwhile Gervase held down his head. He had heard 
enough to make him almost loath his newly-found kinsfolk 
and wish that he had never crossed their threshold. 

"You look pale and tired with your journey. Master 
Gervase," observed his uncle. "You do not do your duty 
by this generous claret, which has been in my cellar since 
the great Fire of London. A draught of it will do you good 
and make you merrier and lighter-hearted for a game at bowls 
with my little Dora, who is as skilled as any youngster at 
that sport." 

After a vain attempt at that species of misguided hospi- 
tality which consisted in making a favoured guest the worse 
for liquor, they at length proposed an adjournment to the 
bowling-alley in the neatly-clipped garden, where they found 
the ladies enjoying the warm autumnal afternoon. Dorothy 
played well, but they all owned that they had never sfeen a 
better bowler than Gervase, whose skill at the game raised him 
several degrees in their estimation. 

At night, in the retirement of his chamber, he drew forth 
the book given him by the Franciscan Father, which was 
Father Campion's Ten Reasons, and being in a sleepless mood, 
perused it over the rushlight during a portion of the night. His 
recollections of Clara had not been in any way obscured by 
the bright countenance of his cousin Dora, and he was the 
more anxious on her account since he had learnt that there 
was a dangerous rival to be apprehended, and that this rival 
was a traitor in disguise. He began pondering whether he 
could fly to h6r assistance when he remembered how imwel- 
come to her father any kinsman of Squire Townshend's was 
likely to prove, and that, as a Protestant, he had far fewer 
claims on his good graces than this double-faced scoundrel 
Rogers of whom he had heard. He wished he had remained 
at Harvington and made his abjuration, for the more he thought 
of it, the more convinced he became that the Catholic faith was 
the true one. The diversity of belief among the Protestants had 
ever seemed to him a strong argument against them, since truth 
is but one, and he had read in the Gospel that Christ had pro-, 
mised His Holy Spirit to His followers to guide them into all 
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truth, declaring also that He Himself would remain with them 
for ever, to the end of the world. Nevertheless, even in the 
most elementary and vital doctrines, such as the sacraments, 
and so on, no two ministers were of the same mind, which 
seemed so plainly at variance with the Apostles' designation 
of the Church of the Living God, as "the pillar and the 
ground of truth." No candid and unprejudiced person could, 
he felt, read the Apostolic writings in their integrity and con- 
ceive them to be applicable to the Anglican or any other 
of the Protestant churches. Their whole scope was so plainly 
to exhibit the Church as a single visible and united spiritual 
corporation, embracing the whole family of the redeemed, as to 
be manifestly incompatible with anything then existing in Chris- 
tendom, save only the One Holy Catholic and Roman Church. 
Heretics could only apply them to their systems by ignoring 
that the Church was one in body as well as in spirit ; inasmuch 
as the only unity which they could venture to admit was of a 
purely incorporeal nature. 

Such were the reflections which forced themselves upon him 
during his midnight meditations, and it was not until the cock's 
crow had warned him of the approaching dawn, that he retired 
to rest and prepared for the stirring events of the morrow. 



CHAPTER V. 

SQUIRE TOWNSHEND'S HARRIERS. 

At an early hour Sacheverill was awakened by his cousin 
Harry, who came to warn him that it was time to rise if he 
would join in the chase of the hare. On descending to the 
hall, he found Dora at the breakfast board, dressed in her 
riding gear, consisting of a tightly-laced corset of pink taffety 
over a white bodice, and a foot mantle of green serge beneath 
— a costume which set off her brunette face and graceful figure 
to wondierful advantage. The steeds were awaiting them at the 
porch, when, profiting by the absence of her brother, the maiden 
urged Gervase to enter into a little scheme which she had 
devised* 
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" I do not care to hunt to-day," she said, " and if you will so 
far take pity on me as to ride my filly instead of the mare which 
has been saddled for you, I can go to the village as I was 
minded to, and see Parson Best's daughter, who is ailing. 
That mare Brown Bess is not fit to carry you, unless you wish 
to risk your neck, wherefore I beseech you suffer me to send 
her back to stall." 

" I can ride most horses," returned her cousin, " and never 
yet refused a mount through fear. It would be a sad disap- 
pointment to me, as well as to all the rest, that you should 
forsake us, especially seeing that you are so finely decked for 
the sport, which Til vouch for it you will enjoy as keenly as any 
in the field." 

She would have besought him more earnestly, but that Harry 
returned followed by the squire, and halloo'ed out to them to 
mount their steeds. Whei> Dora demurred the brother insisted, 
laughing at her apprehensions on her cousin's account. 

" Cousin Sacheverill is not a girl, I trow, to be afraid of 
a skittish filly," cried the young man in answer to his sister's 
objections. 

"At all events, cousin Dora must know that I am not the first 
who has ventured to mount a plunging steed, and if I should 
refuse what others dare I might stand less well in her good 
graces than if she saw me unhorsed at her feet ! " cried Gervase, 
laughingly. " However, here goeth for a trial." So saying, he 
grasped the mare's mane and sprang into the saddle before 
the animal had time to give the plunge for which she was 
half prepared. No sooner did she feel herself thus outwitted, 
than tossing up her head to free the rein from the grasp of the 
groom, she gave a turn to the left and reared up on end. 
Gervase, who had taken the precaution to keep his feet out of 
the stirrups, rapidly disengaged his right leg and cast her over 
on her back. Without abandoning the rein, he stood over 
her and flogged her until she rose, when once more he sprang 
into the saddle and spurred her flanks until she writhed under 
the chastisement After a plunge, which he sat with extraor- 
dinary composure, he galloped her across the bridge and leaped 
her over the five-barred gate, urging her forward at the top of 
her speed thrice round the park, until she was completely winded. 
When she was in this condition, he forced her to jump a broad 
dyke, and spurring her forward brought her back to his kinsfolk, 
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who were watching his feat with the utmost surprise and admi- 
cation. 

"Well done, my nephew," cried the squire, as the youth 
Kode up to his side, patting the mare's neck, "you have won 
3«)ur laurels like a Paladin of old." 

"Well, Dora," said Harry, "you see I did your coz a good 
turn after all, for he is none the worse for breaking-in our wild 
filly. You need not have been so timorous on his behalf." 

"I own that I owe him my humble apologies," quoth 
Mistress Dorothy, "for judging of him from my brother, I 
find he is of far superior mettle, and I crave his pardon." 

" Nay, Miss Dorothy, or cousin Dora I should say, IllVouch 
£br it that Harry would have done as well if he had been 
favoured with such good commencements and withal with such 
a guerdon to encourage him as a lovely cousin's praise and 
smiles at the end of his toil." 

"Ha! prettily spoken, cousin Gervase," exclaimed Harry, 
^* and thank your stars that Dora is your cousin instead of being 
your sister," he pursued, laughing boisterously. 

" Whether sister or cousin, he would treat me with courtesy," 
-she said pettishly, "but I fear Gervase will return northward 
with a poor impression of our south country civility." 

" Come on, or we shall be late for the sport," cried Squire 
Townshend, " and leave off your bickerings for the nonce." 

The filly seemed now as docile as could be desired, and ere • 
the day's ride was half concluded, had apparently become 
perfectly reconciled to its rider, seeming to own his mastership 
as completely as if he had ridden her for years. 

The harriers met at the outskirts of the park towards the 
common of Hartlebury. There were several neighbouring 
squireens and yeomen gathered for the sport, with most of 
whom Squire Townshend and his son conversed familiarly, 
while Gervase kept by Dorothy's side and heard from her 
the names and quality of each of these rural magnates. Few 
Papists ventured out on these occasions, since if they rode on ' 
nags worth more than five pounds they risked their confiscation 
to the first informer, and a five-pound steed could not carry 
them far across that stiff country at the best of times. But on 
the present occasion the rumours of the Plot had rendered 
them doubly timid, and not one of them would have deemed 
it safe to face Justice Townshend at such a time as this. 
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They sprang a hare which ran their hounds eastward by 
Doverdale Common toward Westwood Park, a fine domain, in 
the midst whereof stood the lodge and banqueting hall of 
Sir John Pakington, of Hampton Lovet. This stately structure 
of the days of Henry VII I. was then a massive parallelogram 
of brick and stone, in a semi-Tudor style, exhibiting symptoms 
of the renaissance, with muUioned windows much larger than 
had been usual in domestic buildings of the fifteenth century* 
One of its most salient features was the stone parapet surround- 
ing its flat leaded roof, composed of the wheatsheaves and 
mullets from the Pakington arms. A few years later high- 
roofe(f wings were added to the comers of this square con-^ 
struction, which entirely changed its character and more than 
doubled its internal accommodation. Originally erected as a 
pavilion for festivities and diversions, it had nevertheless fre- 
quently served the purpose of a supplementary habitation. It 
crowned an eminence covered witn oak wood, through which 
twelve formal ridings had been pierced, diverging like rays 
from the central edifice. A lake of considerable extent added' 
tp the embellishment of the landscape. 

Dorothy kept ahead of her father, who jogged om at a 
leisurely pace, avoiding any formidable fences on the plea 
that his hackney was too old for a serious leap. The maiden 
was delighted at having her cousin for a companion, and was 
only too glad when her brother had attached himself to some 
of his sporting and jovial comrades, apparently satisfied at 
being able to leave her to be escorted by so unexceptionable a 
protector. Notwithstanding Harry's criticisms on her beast,, 
the animal carried her well across the fences and she enjoyed 
to the utmost the soft fragrance of the autumnal breeze, and 
the loveliness of the familiar landscape. In a hollow to the west 
of the park were some pools which had supplied the old nunnery 
with fish, and above them on a gentle slope, a few ruins of the 
^sacred precincts fast falling to decay. The hare took to the- 
water and concealed itself amongst the ruins, and for a time 
the harriers seem baffled in their chase. 

It was perhaps to the advantage of the unfortunate hare that, 
a diversion was unexpectedly effected in its pursuit by the- 
huntsmen encountering another cavalcade, consisting of Sir John 
Pakington, with his daughter, son-in-law, and guests, including, 
several gaily dressed ladies, who were earnestly bent oa 
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watching a hawk in pursuit of a heron. They were accom- 
panied by falconers and a train of menials all eager in the 
sport. 

" Halloo, Mistress Dorothy," cried Sir John, catching sight 
of Miss Townshend, " you are always welcome, but you would 
forsooth have been doubly so with any other companions than 
that pack of harriers and huntsmen who are like to scare the 
lanneret and cause her to rake from her quarry. If they 
sound their bugles we are safe to lose our sport. Is your father 
out to-day ? " 

"Yes, Sir John, he follows close upon our heels, or did 
a short time back," returned the damsel, slightly colouring 
at perceiving the look which the baronet cast upon her com- 
panion. " Suffer me to present to you my cousin, Gervase 
Sacheverill, from Derbyshire." 

" Ha, Sacheverill ! I knew your father well in days gone 
by, when both of us were striplings enlisted in the same good 
cause. I could almost have guessed you his son, even had I 
not been told, you are so like him. But, for heaven's sake, 
save us from these fellows with their bugles, or our day's 
falconry is at an end. Where is Harry Townshend ?" 

" He is yonder with the hounds." 

" Go and beg him stop their horns, while Mistress Dorothy 
shall join our psrty until your return." 

There was some disgust expressed in sundry oaths when 
the huntsmen came to hear of Sir John's interference with 
their sport ; but being within his park, they so far yielded to 
his behests as to refrain from blowing the bugles. The less 
ardent among them, who had already caught sight of the 
hawking party, dropped off and joined the falconers. By the 
time the good Justice had trotted up his nag, the hare hunt 
seemed to all appearance to have been transformed into a 
display of that gay science which had fallen into considerable 
disuse since the Commonwealth, but which Sir John kept up in 
the good old style of the days of Queen Bess and King James. 

Sir John Pakington was a remarkably fine and hale-looking 
man, then in his fifty-ninth year. His soldierlike bearing and 
nianly countenance bore out the reputation which he had 
earned for uncompromising zeal and loyalty in the cause which 
he had espoused. Although in his early days he had been a 
staunch stickler for the rights of the subject, yet when it came 
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to a question of fidelity to the crown, he was prepared to 
undergo severe fines and imprisonment rather than waver in 
his allegiance to his sovereign. He had suffered severely for 
his loyalty to King Charles I., on whose behalf, when only in 
his twenty-third year, he had arrayed his tenantry in Worcester- 
shire, and on accoimt thereof had been committed to the Tower, 
heavily fined, and deprived of his Buckinghamshire estates. 
His zeal was nevertheless not quenched by this ill-treatment, 
and notwithstanding the pen^ties which he had sustained 
from the Parliamentarians, he had had the courage to join King 
Charles II. with a troop of horse at the battle of Worcester, 
where he was taken prisoner and tried for his life. Such, 
however, was his popularity, that not one witness could be 
procured to swear against him. Although forced to acquit him 
of this charge, the Roundheads wrung from him a fine of 
£7,670^ an enormous sum for those days, and forced him to 
convey portions of his Aylesbury estates to trustees for the 
use of that town. 

His commanding aspect was such as at once to elicit the 
respect of all who came in contact with him. He wore the 
full-bottomed periwig then in fashion at the Court, and was 
dressed in a costume which contrasted with the more rural 
attire of Squire Townshend's party. 

" Good morrow to you, Squire Townshend," exclaimed the 
baronet good-humouredly, as the Justice rode up, "and right 
welcome you ever are to Westwood, even though you come to 
spoil my sport, as you seemed bent upon doing anon with your 
harriers and bugles, driving my falcons to rake or carry their 
quarries, and so lose us our day's pastime. But silence there, 
and mark her stooping o'er yon quarry," he pursued in an 
eager undertone. "See her canceliering ere she binds and 
trusses it. Well done, I never saw a better flight. By heavens, 
she has trussed it in good style. Halloo, there, Wythe ; be 
alert and lure her to the leash ere she hath mauled the pelt." 

These last words were uttered as he rode up to the falconers, 
who were some way ahead of the spot where Townshend had 
first encountered him. The squire took the first opportunity 
of apologising for the untimely intrusion of his hounds into the 
park, and swore he would rate his son Harry for suffering 
them to enter the chase. 

" Nay, my good friend," quoth Sir John, " you would make 
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me out a most unneighbourly curmudgeon, threatening to shut 
out harriers from my park. The lad did not see my falconers, 
and was clearly in his rights. A truce to this ! If you would 
but stay and watch our pastime, we shall be returning to the 
banqueting-hall, where you can take pot luck with us, for 1 
have mighty tidings to confer about This plot will stir up all 
the country, I fear, and give you some different kind of sport 
to this, for you will have to scent out all the recusants and 
Popish priests on this side Severn, and hunt them down like 
conies." 

** Are there any fresh tidings come to hand ? " enquired the 
Justice. 

"Whatever those vagabonds invent is held for gospel," 
returned the baronet, " and London is gone stark mad. There 
is not a man who hath a Papist friend or kinsman, or one who 
hath a spirit of common charity and fair dealing towards a 
recusant, but must either cut his friends or sneak away." 

" Ha, ha ! " returned the squire, complacently, " and what 
saith my Lady Dorothy to this ?" 

This last question was a sly homethrust at Lady Pakington, 
who was occasionally given to taking up the cudgel in favour 
of the persecuted Catholics, perhaps rather through general ' 
kindliness of disposition than from any sympathy with their 
doctrine, for she was a staunch Protestant of the High Church 
school, who in past times had been distinguished for her devo- 
tion to 'the cause of the ejected episcopalians. Her decidedly 
anti-Calvinistic and Laudian sentiments may have conduced to 
her being set down, by persons of the Townshend stamp, as an 
abettor of Papists. 

" My lady," replied Sir John, drawing himself up and 
assuming a cold politeness, "is a foe to treason, whether it 
come from Catholic or Roundhead rebels, and is devoted to her 
Church and King." 

This was a retaliation upon the Justice, who like Sir Samuel 
Luke, had been a Presbyterian during the Commonwealth, and 
was sometimes supposed by his neighbours to display a certain 
resemblance to the hero of Butler, the great Worcestershire 
poet. 

" But, jesting apart, now is your time. Squire Townshend," 
pursued the baronet, "for sniffing out Jesuits and seminary 
priests, of whom there are some prowling about these parts. 
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There is one Johnson, who from time to time cometh to look up 
Papists down in Wyche." 

" Johnson ! he is no doubt master Finch's chaplain,"^ 
rejoined Townshend ; " but these vermin are so ubiquitous, and 
have so many an alias to their names, that they slip out of 
your net like eels.** 

Their conversation was interrupted by a signal from the 
chief falconer to Sir John that he had a quarry in view, and 
that his hawk was bating for a fresh flight. 

Sacheverill had remained by the side of his pretty cousin, 
enjoying her lively conversation and listening to her graphic 
and witty descriptions of the various champions of the hunting- 
field. 

"That handsome boy with curls must be young Eyre of 
Rampton," quoth Dora in answer to his enquiry, " grandson to 
Sir John." 

" Ah ! Rampton is in Notts," rejoined Gervase ; " I know 
him well by name — and who is the pretty maiden by his 
side ?" 

" His cousin, doubtless, daughter to Mr. Godfrey of Lincoln- 
shire." 

" See ! " cried Sacheverill, " the hawk is bating ; we must be 
prepared for a start, for I see the heron flying yonder to the 
north." His mare had been behaving so well that he had 
almost forgotten her antecedents, and had come to trust her 
as if she had been broken in for years. When the signal was 
given and the whole company cantered off in pursuit of the 
quarr>', Dora in her eagerness rode ahead, with Gervase at her 
side. They had to skirt a clump of gorse and broom, with a 
cluster of old oaks beyond, and as they turned sharply round a 
corner beyond the bushes they came upon a herd of deer. 
This was too much for Brown Bess, who gave a sudden snort, 
and dashing round before her rider had time to tighten his 
rein, seized the bit between her teeth and galloped down a 
steep hill to the left through brakes and briers and over many 
a dyke, in a north-westerly direction, quite unknown to Sache- 
verill. Dora would have followed him, but seeing the steep 
hill down which he had galloped, halted and called to Harry 
to come to the rescue. 

" Ah ! by Jingo, I knew your gallant would come to grief 
before the day was over," cried out the kind brother by way of 
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consolation ; ''I'll lay a wager she breaks his neck. A foolhardy 
jackanapes to set himself ahead of the whole party with that 
mbroken colt Why on earth you could be such a fool, Dora, 
as to lead him forward at your apron strings and thrust him 
into peril ! " 

" Will you follow with me, Harr}% and save him if we can." 
" Save him ? Why, heavens, he will have broken his neck, 
and Brown Bess' knees to boot, long before you come up with 
him. What good can you do on such a wild goose chase? 
Twere best to let him take his chance and ride to the devil 
alone." 

At this conjuncture Dora caught sight of her father and 
called to him. When he heard of the catastrophe which had 
occurred, although more merciful than Harry, he nevertheless 
joined him in blaming her to some extent for enticing her 
cousin to the head of the cavalcade instead of remaining in 
tlae rear. After a brief consultation, however, both the squire 
and his cross-grained son ended by accompanying Dorothy in 
pursuit of their missing guest, and rode by Hampton Church 
and Hall, enquiring of every hind and rustic whom they met, 
but without obtaining any clue to the direction taken by the 
runaway mare. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A FEUD AT RUSHOCK. 

Brown Bess, with the bit between her teeth, galloped furiously 
down the steep slope, when she would have commenced plunging, 
but for the rider's spurs, which kept her at the height of her 
speed until she came to a broad dyke on the outskirts of the 
park. She would then have halted abruptly, had not Gervase 
dexterously profited by her perplexity to resume his control of 
the curb, urging her simultaneously with spurs and whip to clear 
the ditch. When she was on the open common land without 
the chase, with scarce a furze-bush or a thorn to hinder her 
course, Sacheverill, so far from suffering her to slacken her 
pace, forced her to advance at a hand gallop, determined to 
subdue her ere the day was over. On reaching some rising 
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ground a little northward of the course he was pursuing, the 
mare manifested her wilfulness by seeking to avoid the hill, 
turning her head obstinately westward, in the direction of her 
own stable. To suffer her to have her way at such a moment 
would be yielding her the victory, wherefore, at whatever cost, 
Gervase determined to force her to ascend the rise. She reared 
and plunged before he could obtain the mastery, but after a 
sturdy contest he won the day, and compelled her to canter 
up the mound and proceed in the direction on which he had 
set his heart. He was completely ignorant of his beatings, 
when, on attaining the summit of the acclivity, he came to a 
lane which he followed, resolved to proceed until he should 
fall in with some rustic to direct him. As luck would have 
it, he could not descry a soul to point the way, and thus he 
continued to press forward for some time. The country was 
thickly timbered in those parts, and there was but little oppor- 
tunity of obtaining any distant prospect of landmarks to guide 
him. He had more than once come upon cross roads, selecting 
his course at random, when he found himself at the foot of 
a hill where the lane branched into two, the one ascending 
the slope while the other skirted its base. He paused doubt- 
fully for an instant, when he heard the sound of a horse's 
tramp along the lower road, and in a few minutes saw a 
gentleman riding towards him on a rough grey nag. Although 
clad in a coarse yeoman-like attire, it would have been impos- 
sible to have mistaken the stranger for other than a high-bom 
cavalier. There was an unmistakeable air of courteous dignity 
in his bearing, penetrating through an outer bark of rustic 
simplicity, which served rather to enhance than eclipse it, by 
proving its genuineness. Rather stiff and straight in person, 
there was a careworn expression on his Saxon countenanf:e 
which, despite its wrinkles and grey hairs, retained traces of 
former good looks. Gervase, who had halted his steed, awaited 
the stranger's approach. 

"Sir," said he, raising his beaver as the other came up 
to him, " may I venture to crave your directions touching my 
route .'^" Just as he was about to explain his desire to be put 
into the road to Elmley Lovet a sudden likeness struck him, 
and the thought flashed across his mind that this personage 
might be the object of his uncle's most determined hatred. 

" You are in the parish of Rushock," replied the stranger ; 
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** I know not whither you may chance to be bound, but if to 
Kidderminster, you should follow this lower road." 

" Have I the honour to address Mr. Finch ? " enquired 
Gervase. 

" I am he," returned the other somewhat stiffly ; " have 
you business with me, sir?" 

" No, sir, not precisely, saving that as I had the honour of 
meeting your daughter. Mistress Clara Finch, at Dame Yate's 
at Harvington, I would willingly have paid my respects to 
her father." 

" Ha ! Then your name is Sacheverill ! " exclaimed the 
squire heartily. "Clara told me about you, ay, and related 
that which made me thank God for His goodness — that even 
in these days of persecution and obloquy there should be found 
some ready to follow His call. Come along," he pursued^ 
shaking him warmly by the hand, "and take pot-luck with 
us at Rushock. My house is hard by among yon trees, and 
there you will find Mistress Clara, and perchance too Master 
Johnson, whom you know." 

" I will willingly tarry to see Mistress Clara," quoth Gervase;. 
" but I never yet fell in with Master Johnson as far as I can* 
recall" 

" Hush ! my friend ; you will remember him when you meet, 
but pray bear in mind that here his name is Johnson," said the 
squire. 

Following the lane which ascended the acclivity they came 
upon a little church at the summit of the knoll, whence there 
was a distant' prospect of the various hills which bound the 
basin of Worcestershire. Lickey, Clent, Clee, Abberley, Wood- 
bury and Malvern were all visible in the panoramic view, ex- 
tending over a fertile, well-timbered and undulating plain, in 
which the smoke of distant towns and villages might be dis- 
covered dotted about the landscape. Adjoining the churchyard 
stood Rushock Court, a half moated manor-house bearing evi- 
dence of considerable antiquity. Originally a timber structure 
surrounding three sides of a quadrangle, it had suffered from 
the vicissitudes of time, and had gradually been modernised by 
restorations and additions until it had almost entirely lost its 
mediaeval character. There was nevertheless an air of comfort 
and repose, not unallied with the picturesque, in the brick and 
stone fagade opening upon a garden hemmed in with high stone 
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walls and planted with quaintly-clipped evergreen hedges. The 
■entrance was across a bridge over a half empty moat on the 
side of the house which still displayed some of its primary 
half-timbered construction. To the left of the porch was a 
vast stone building looking like an ancient tithe-bam, but 
which now served the purposes of a stable. Thither the squire 
conducted his guest, and handed over their horses to the care 
of a lad, to whom Gervase failed not to give particular instruc- 
tions touching the treacherous nature of his fiUy. 

" She looks as if you had knocked most of the vice out of 
her," observed the squire ; " she must have had a good run 
to-day, at any rate, judging from her coat." 

"Yes, sir; to say the truth, I have not spared her more 
than she has spared me," returned SacheverilL "When I 
mounted her this morning she reared on end and rolled back- 
ward on the sward ; but after clearing a gate and galloping 
on the turf, I found her as docile as a lamb, until she came 
upon a herd of deer, which set her off afresh, with the bit 
between her teeth, plunging like a mad thing and tearing 
down a steep hill, where every moment I was expecting a 
downfall, and maybe a broken neck. As a good Providence 
would have it, she reached the bottom safe and sound." 

" And saved your soul, my friend, from a doom which may 
Almighty God avert," rejoined the squire gravely ; " howbeit 
you have punished her well for her freak ; but your hosts 
should never have mounted you on such a wild, unbroken 
colt ! Now, come along that I may show you my house, and 
perchance tempt you to partake of its slender hospitality." 

So saying he led the way by the back of the stables through 
a door in the garden wall^ by which he conducted him, among 
the clipped hedges of holly and box, to a bowling alley arid 
a green lawn surrounded with hollyhocks, which, together with 
a few marigolds and gentians, still continued to bloom and 
enliven the snug garden in that autumnal season. 

Gervase was too much overwhelmed at this unexpected 
opportunity of meeting the beautiful young lady, whose image 
had left such a deep impression upon his fancy, to have con- 
sidered the imprudence of his act, or even to have recollected 
that his relations at 'Elmley would be anxious for his return 
to the mid-day meal. To find himself thus installed in Clara's 
home with the sanction of her father, in whom he had almost 
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expected to find an opponent rather than a favourer of his 
views, seemed to him the height of good fortune. 

" I do not know where Clara may be," quoth her father ; 
but if you will tarry for me in the garden, I will return to 
you anon, for I must see that a cover is laid for you. I am 
expecting your acquaintance, Mr. Johnson, as we call him here, 
to honour my table with his presence, and another guest, who, 
although a Papist, you will find a man of cultivation and good 
parts.'' 

Gervase now thoroughly understood that the person whom 
he designated as Mr. Johnson must be Father Joachim. He 
was aware that in those days of trouble and persecution priests 
were wont to pass by various names as affording them the only 
practicable means of circulating throughout the large districts 
assigned to them for their missionary labours, without being 
subject to the constant danger of arrest. 

Left to himself, he sauntered along the grass walks, looking 
wistfully back at the muUioned windows of the picturesque 
mansion in hopes of catching a sight of the lovely creature 
whom he expected so soon to meet. At the far end of the 
garden was a long dark alley overshadowed by yews meeting 
overhead and forming an arcade impenetrable to rain and sun- 
shine. As he approached this walk the sound of voices stimulated 
his eagerness to proceed. The grass alley which he pursued 
led him into another, running parallel to the arcade, into which 
there was no entrance save at the extremities. The wall of yew 
was too thick for the sight to penetrate, but on drawing near 
he could distinguish a male and female voice in apparently 
earnest confabulation. But what excited his curiosity the more 
was the conviction which stole upon him that the woman was 
none other than Clara. He tried to convince himself that she 
was conversing with Father Wall, but he could not recognise 
the grave Franciscan's speech in the juvenile and pleading 
tones which accosted his ear. He was too high-minded to play 
the eavesdropper by striving to overhear their discourse, and 
his first impulse was to turn back. With a heavy heart he left 
the spot, and more than half determined to remount his steed 
and hasten back to Elmley. Ere he had walked many steps 
his attention was arrested by words which he could no longer 
for a moment doubt to be uttered by Clara. 
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" Sir, I pray you," she said in a clear but agitated accent,- 
*' desist from this and suffer me to go." 

" No, Mistress Clara, you shall not part from me until you 
have granted my petition," returned the other voice in half 
pleading but half angry mood ; "you know the dangers that I 
told you of. My brother, who hath fallen from the faith, 
threatens Father Johnson's life and your good father's too. 
'Tis all that I can do to restrain his machinations ; but for 
my sake alone will he be induced to hold his hand, and if you 
will save your sire and that worthy priest, you have it in your 
power by granting me the only boon I crave on earth; my 
sweet and lovely Clara's hand and heart. You shall, you shall 
be mine, by heaven I swear it ! " 

She gave a little scream in her terror, for probably at that 
moment (as it seemed to Gervase) he might have seized her 
hand. Howbeit, in an instant Sacheverill rushed along the 
parallel alley and reached the entrance to the long walk, where 
he saw Clara struggling to loose her arm from the grasp of 
a young man of four or five and thirty, tall, and well made, 
but with reddish hair and an ominous expression of counten- 
ance. 

"O Mr. Sacheverill," she cried out, "thank heaven for 
sending you to my deliverance ! " 

" Ha ! who is this ? " exclaimed Rogers (for, he it was) in 
a tone of disgust, but almost instantly resuming an air of in- 
nocent familiarity. 

"This is my friend, Mr. Sacheverill," she said, as she 
walked up to Gervase. 

"Ha ! Mr. Sacheverill; a cousin, I think, of my friend Harry 
Townshend," quoth the other, apparently not the least dis- 
concerted. " You have come upon us at an unlucky moment : 
amantium ircsy you know, ainoris integratio est, the old story. 
We shall be none the worse friends in the long run, shall we 
Clara ? I must get my friend Father Johnson to make it up 
between us." 

This artful speech seemed partially to succeed as far as 
Clara was concerned, for she had been plunged into a state of 
terror by his threat to betray the Franciscan Father. 

"I do not recognise your right, sir," said Gervase, half 
drawing his rapier, " to threaten any lady as I overheard you 
threaten Miss Finch, and I deem myself bound as a cavalier 
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and a gentleman, to avenge the insult you have offered her in 
my hearing." 

" Ha, ha, ha I" exclaimed Rogers, laughing aloud, "I should 
not be afraid of accepting your quixotic challenge, Master 
Sacheverill, and will place myself at your disposition whenever 
you have a mind to fight, but as you constitute yourself this fair 
lady's champion, you may as well first ask her whether she accepts 
you as such. Your uncle, the Squire of Elmley, will not be best 
pleased at your entering the lists in this good Catholic cause, I 
txow, and making yourself a martyr for a Church which he 
execrates." 

** No, Mr. Sacheverill, for my sake, if for no better reason, 
I beseech you not to quarrel with — with Mr. Rogers," exclaimed 
Clara, eagerly. 

" Miss Finch, your commands are law to . me," replied 
Gervase, " but I confess I am loath to suffer you to be insulted 
by any one in my hearing, be he who he may. I have heard 
of Mr. Rogers before, and am convinced that he, at least, is no 
honest champion of the Catholic cause." 

At these words Rogers turned as white as a sheet, and 
scowling furiously at Gervase, said : 

" I know not what you may have heard, but I shall know 
how to deal with such a puppy as you. I'll fight you when and 
where you list, provided you get your cousin Harry to be 
your innpire. Your uncle will doubtless tie you to the whipping- 
post and flog you like a hound, when he hears of your doings at 
his neighbour's house. I can scarce picture to myself his rage 
when he discovers his nephew to be a semi-papist in disguise, 
and leagued with recusants. Why, 'tis certain he will set it 
down as part and parcel of the Popish plot." 

Sacheverill would have drawn his sword and challenged his 
adversary to instant combat, had not the lovely girl seized his 
right hand in both of hers, and with a piteous look of entreaty 
which he never forgot, and in a voice which his heart was 
powerless to resist, exclaimed : 
" For my sake, Mr. Sacheverill" 

" What is this, my children ? " uttered a voice from behind 
them. " What is all this, I hear ?" 

" O Father Johnson, praise be to our Blessed Lady you are 
come!" cried Clara. "These gentlemen are quarreling — please 
make peace between them and stop bloodshed" 
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" Nay, Mistress Clara, it takes two to make a quarrel," said 
the artful Rogers, in a sarcastic tone, "and all the brawling 
hath been on the side of this young stripling, who steps in like 
Sir Hudibras in Master Butler's poem, to redress wrongs of 
which he knows nought, and which only exists in his madcap 
fancy. Father Johnson is come most opportunely to check 
the over-zeal of his young neophyte, for such I deem him to be." 

But for the recent impression which Clara's sweet appeal 
had made upon Gervase, there is no knowing how he might 
have resented this last speech, but that look and action of hers 
had completely subdued his wrath, and he was silent 

" Gentlemen, I pray you not to break the peace," said the 
good Father. " Come, come, my friends. It ill becometh two 
such gallant cavaliers thus to fall out in the presence of a young 
lady, beside, 'tis a breach of the laws of hospitality. The squire 
is waiting for you in the hall. Suffer me to be a peace-maker 
between you, and offer apologies to each in turn. You are the 
younger, Mr. Sacheverill." 

" Sir," said Gervase, " I own to my fault. I was, doubtless, 
to blame in seeking to draw my rapier in the presence of 
Miss Finch and in this place, and I apologise, with all my 
heart, for such a piece of discourtesy." 

" I beseech you, good sirs, shake hands, and make it up,'*" 
pursued the priest 

"As to that, I have no quarrel with this youngster," re- 
torted Rogers, in the same sarcastic tone. " I admire knight 
errantry ; besides, he is a nephew of the man who holdeth us 
all in dread for our lives, is it not so Mr. Johnson ? To show 
I bear no malice to Harry Townshend's cousin, here is my 
hand, Master, what is your name ? " 

" His name is Mr. Gervase Sacheverill," said Clara, as if 
introducing them, " and this is Mr. Edward Rogers." 

Gervase made a formal bow, but took not the hand which 
Rogers held forward in a kind of half jocose and half defiant 
manner. At that moment they heard the squire's voice calling 
to them to come in to dinner. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SQUIRE finch's BOARD. 

Gervase felt uncertain as to whether he should accept of the 
Squire of Ru shock's hospitality. He would willingly have 
taken this opportunity of parting company with Rogers, who had 
inspired him with an unspeakable aversion, but that a secret 
jealousy rendered him loath to abandon Clara to his society, 
without at least having sought an opportunity of putting her 
on her guard against him, by telling her what he had heard 
of him from his cousin Harry Townshend. On quitting the 
scene of their late encounter. Miss Finch had led the way, 
almost running toward the house, and Rogers, who seemed 
anxious to avoid a tHe-a-tete with the priest, had followed upon 
her steps. Father Wall, or Johnson, as he was called at 
Rushock, put his hand on Sacheverill's arm and said : 

" This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Sacheverill. I did 
not look forward to meeting you again so soon." 

" My good sir," replied our hero, " by the merest accident 1 
stumbled on Squire Finch, who invited me hither, and left me 
in this garden, where I alighted upon Mistress Clara and that 
Mr. Rogers, t^rho was insulting her with his addresses and 
threatening her, when I came to the rescue. Pray, sir, is 
that gentleman a Catholic.'*" 

" There is plenty of cockle amid the wheat," returned the 
Franciscan in a low voice, "but we must hope that bad Catholics 
may be converted into good ones by the persecution which is 
coming to sift us." 

"Or may be winnowed from the corn," rejoined Gervase. 
I dread his presence in this house at such a time." 

We must think no evil," returned the Father. " There is 
no need to conjure up difficulties. Did you know aught about 
him before this meeting?" 
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" Yes, sir," quoth the other, " for my kinsfolk spoke of him 
as a Protestant at heart, and one who courteth Mistress Finch, 
with hopes of winning her over to that side. A traitor in your 
camp, and I can quite believe it, from what he uttered in my 
hearing to that young lady, to whom I heard him declare that 
your life and her father's were in his power and his brother's^ 
who is no Catholic at all." 

"Our lives are in God's hands, I rejoice to say," answered 
the religious, " and not a sparrow falleth to the ground but as 
our heavenly Father lists. We must pray for him ; in these 
days we have no other resource, which is all the better, since 
it weaneth us from leaning on an arm of flesh. But our worst 
trials are ever seasoned with sweets, and I am more consoled 
at seeing you returning among us poor Papists than I am* 
depressed at what you tell me about this gentleman." 

" Ah ! Father, I have much to aslc you. I am indeed to be 
pitied," quoth Sacheverill, " for being outside that Church 
which teaches you to bear up so well against all your terrible 
afflictions. Those *Ten Reasons' of Father Campion's are* 
each of them sufficient to convict our sects of heresy, methinks." 

"I gave you the first book that came to hand," rejoined 
Father Joachim. " Had I taken thought, I might have found 
you a fitter one for the purpose ; but the grace of God is better 
than any book to lead men of good will to the One Fold of 
Christ, our Good Shepherd. Have you ever read the * Following' 
of k Kempis ? " 

" I have seen it, and even heard it praised by the Pro- 
testants," replied Gervase, "wherefore I conclude it toucheth- 
not on controversy." 

"What need of controversy?" answered the priest "This 
book will teach you how to follow Him, Who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, and in Whom alone you will find true peace 
and rest. Jesus dwelleth bodily in His Church. Go before 
Him, in His Blessed Sacrament, and He will instruct you in 
the Faith." 

Thus conversing, they had already reached the door of 
the house, where the squire was awaiting them, his daughter 
and Rogers having already entered. 

" So you have found an old friend there in Mr, Johnson," 
remarked the host significantly, " but you must drop your pious 
discourses for the nonce and come and do justice to our poor 
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fare ; and remember," he pursued in a low voice to Sacheverill, 
that this gentleman passes as a yeoman here, and talks of 
sheep and heifers like a true Worcestershire farmer." 

A substantial repast was spread upon the hospitable board, 
in a hall of moderate dimensions and homely aspect. The 
wainscoted walls were hung with four or five ancestral portraits 
and decorated with antlers of deer, and, at one extremity, with 
haubergeons, helmets, and pikes of various epochs, from the 
Wars of the Roses to the battle of Worcester. 

In addition to the company already introduced to the reader, 
Clara's maiden aunt, an elder sister of Mr. Finch, took her 
seat at the top of the table and Sacheverill was placed by 
her side. It was not without a feeling of annoyance that he 
saw that Rogers had contrived to seat himself by Clara on 
the opposite side, while his own left hand neighbour was 
Mr. Johnson. From the moment they sat down Rogers seemed 
to monopolise the conversation. Although he addressed himself 
to all the party, diverting them with experiences and anecdotes, 
he contrived to interlard his general discourse with little half- 
whispered gallantries intended for Miss Finch's ear alone. To 
hear him no one could have imagined that he had so recently 
been concerned in the scene recorded in our last chapter. He 
entirely ignored the quarrel with Sacheverill, and talked as 
if all the party were his bosom friends. 

" Mr. Sacheverill," he said, " methinks this must be your 
first acquaintance with our merry shire, for I never saw you 
out with the squire's harriers in days gone by. Though he 
is your uncle, I may be allowed to say that the Justice is a bit 
of a bigot in his way, as our good host can avouch, and hath 
a snack of the starch old Puritan about him. When I was 
a lad he had a fellow called Nehemiah Brown, who acted the 
part of Ralpho in the poem, and preached predestination from a 
tub by a treble hour glass, until he worked the saints into a 
fury and plunged the sinners into the sleep of death. This 
worthy lived on the fat of the land in your uncle's house, 
inveighing all the time against the vanities of the world and 
the snares of the flesh. He was mighty attentive to his hostess, 
who believed him to be a vessel of election especially inspired 
from on high to that extent that she almost worshipped the 
very ground whereon he trod, until at length Sir Hudibras' 
jealousy was awakened and his bile stirred against this holy 
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prophet who, takmg the hint, bolted off one fine morning with 
the cook to Bridgenorth, where he hath preached the Gospel 
ever since." 

Perceiving a pained expression on Sacheverill's face, Squire 
Finch gave a reproving look at his loquacious guest, saying : 

" A truce to this, Rogers. Such things are best forgotten, 
and whatever feuds we may have had, I believe Justice Towns- 
hend, although a bitter foe to our religion, to be in good faith 
and as honest a Protestant as ever lived. As to his lady, sh^ 
is above all reproach." 

" Ha, ha ! " returned the other with a cynical laugh, " we 
lall of us have our foibles, as even Master Johnson will allow, 
but I own I have transgressed and forgotten myself, wherefore 
I humbly crave your pardon, Mr. Sacheverill, for although we 
may any of us be willing to pick a hole in our uncles' coats, 
especially where their politics be adverse to our own, yet there 
is a relationship dearer to us than the kinship between nephew 
and uncle, and a little bird hath whispered a secret in my 
ear about a certain lovely cousin, which I will not betray in 
this company.'' And then, by way of aggravation to his 
taunt, he turned and whispered to Miss Finch. 

Gervase turned crimson and bit his lips with wrath. It 
was all he could do to control his choler, which Father Joachim, 
perceiving, sought to allay by a well-timed diversion. 

"You never came across your kinsfolk until yesterday, 
methinks?" he observed. 

" No, indeed ; and had I known how little sympathy I 
should meet from theni I know not whether I should have 
made the journey thither." As he said this he looked toward 
Clara and her eyes met his and reassured him in an instant 

Whether Rogers perceived the defeat which he had sus- 
tained or not, his eyes flashed fire as he continued, nothing 
daunted : 

" Ay, the Sacheverills were cavaliers no doubt in the good 
old days, but all those divisions in the camp are bygones 
now, and it behoveth you to be on terms of amity with such a 
kinsman as Squire Townshend, who will resent your dropping 
into Papist lairs, for you know he hateth us benighted folk 
as if we were mad dogs. I own you have us in your power 
and may clap us all into Worcester Castle, before the week is 
out. There are such things as spies, who put on the garb of 
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sympathisers and find their way into our old moated halls 
and so track out our priests disguised as yeomen and send 
them to the gallows. This Plot hath carved out a goodly 
trade for those who dabble in a little Papistry. For my part, 
begging your pardon most humbly for sajdng it, Mr. Sacheverill, 
I confess to preferring your honest outspoken Presbyterian to 
the half and half High Church sympathisers as they are called, 
and who are no better Christians than the others." 

" I heard my cousin Harry say that you, sir, are at heart 
as good a Protestant as any of them," retorted Gervase, who 
could no longer refrain from exposing the traitor, "and I 
believe there are certain -so-called Catholics who coin plots 
against their fellow-Christians more skilfully than any such 
sympathising Protestants could do. Why Titus Gates himself 
hath been a Jesuit novice, it is said." 

" He feigned himself one," rejoined Rogers, wincing under 
his accusation, "as even a Sacheverill might pretend to be 
converted by Father Johnson and pay his addresses to a 
Catholic heiress and so wind himself into the secrets of our 
body. Your cousin Harry had doubtless my poor brother in 
his eye, who God knows hath gone to the devil, for to • accuse 
a loyal Catholic Uke me of playing the traitor would demand an 
explanation which I should require, sir, at your hands and his 
to boot." 

"Gentlemen," cried the squire, "I must insist upon your 
keeping the peace at my table, seeing you are both my guests. 
I beseech you, as loyal cavaliers, to refrain from such squab- 
bling as ill befitteth any gentlemen, especially in the presence 
of ladies. Come, I pray you both to drop your quarrel, for I 
believe you to be loyal. Rogers, you, as a good Catholic, 
should set the example. My friend Sacheverill is, I'll vouch 
for it, no spy, but as true and honest a cavalier as his good 
father, who fought for King Charles against the roundheads at 
Edgehill and Worcester." 

" With all my heart I crave ybur pardon, sir," returned 
Gervase, much abashed by this appeal, "and I trust the ladies 
will deign to overlook my thus forgetting myself in their 
presence." 

" Ha, ha ! " retorted Rogers with his cynical laugh. " If 
I may conclude that Mr. Sacheverill withdraws his taunt, upon 
my faith I am willing to do the same ; but he hath included 
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his cousin's voucher for his foul aspersion on my troth. Will 
he plead pardon for him as well ? " 

" Young Townshend may have meant your brother or else 
have dubbed you a good Protestant out of mere compliment, 
seeing he hateth Papists and valueth your friendship," observed 
Father Wall quietly. 

"Well spoken, Johnson," said Squire Finch, "and I take 
it that was all he ever meant. Come, Rogers, our friend 
Sacheverill hath craved your forgiveness." 

Gervase was ill-satisfied with the excuse thus proffered on 
his behalf, and felt inclined to retort, but on looking across the 
table he encountered such a beseeching look from Clara as 
quite silenced him. 

" Well," said Rogers, " if Mr. Sacheverill is willing to abide 
by this construction of his words, far be it from me to pursue 
the quarrel, for my fair name and antecedents are, I trust, 
proof against such vain aspersions. As to Harry, Fll make 
it clear with him when next we meet. It is his wont to say 
wild things, I know." 

Much as Miss Finch loathed the addresses of this gentle- 
man, she nevertheless dreaded above all things a quarrel 
between him and Gervase, and was consequently determined, 
even at the sacrifice of her own secret indignation, to keep up 
an appearance of civility towards him. 

In order to change the discourse to more congenial topics 
Clara asked her father whether he had heard any tidings of 
their friends during his late expedition, and how her aunt Lucy 
fared at Namur. 

" She is indeed to be envied," quoth her father, " for at 
home all is as bad as it can be. You know, Johnson, the 
fate of our friend at Worcester, Anthony I mean. Five of 
them, with Thomas whom thou knowest, all seized within the 
purUeus of the Spanish Embassy by the Savoy, in breach 
of the law of nations, and maltreated by the soldiers into 
the bargain." • 

" Say you so 1 I heard that their Provincial had been 
seized while lying sick with fever at the Embassy. God 
knoweth how soon it will be my turn to witness to His holy 
Name and follow along the same path which our Lord hath 
trodden ! " 

This allusion was to the five Jesuit Fathers, Thomas 
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"Whitebread^ Provincial of the Society in England, William 
Harcourt, John Fenwick, John Gavan, and Anthony Turner, 
Rector of the residence at Worcester, who were accused by 
Titus Gates and apprehended in London about the 31st of 
September, 1678. 

" Ay, and what is worse they sent for Mr. Langhom of the- 
Temple,'' quoth the squire, "to consult him, and he did his 
best to advise them, but at the cost of his own life, for I hear 
that all he has gained by his good counsel is that these blood- 
suckers have apprehended him at his chambers and sent him to 
Newgate to be tried for treason with the rest ; so that laymen 
are no better off than priests in this persecution." 

" He is a good lawyer, forsooth," returned the Franciscan 
calmly, "but a better Christian, and God will reward him 
with a heavenly crown!" and after a pause he added, "Ah! 
a few months perchance of suffering and then an everlasting 
reward. Tis better than anything the world could give him. 
Deo GratiasP^ 

During this discourse Rogers, turning to Miss Finch, said, 
in a low voice : 

"You must forgive me what I said to-day in jest. I am. 
ever your devoted servant, and love you more than life itself. 
You know that lovers say things which are not meant. Tell 
me you forgive me, Clara ! " 

Miss Finch answered only by a look of indignation, and 
addressing her father said significantly : 

"Is it true, father, that these holy men have been betrayed, 
by those calling themselves Catholics ? Are there Catholics so 
base as to betray their own fellow- Christians for spite and filthy 
lucre?" 

"This man Titus Gates is not a Catholic at all," returned 
Mr. Finch, " but a mere adventurer, who sought admission into, 
the Society at Valladolid and St. Omers, and was refused. 
to be taken into the Novitiate by Father Whitebread himself 
on whom he is now revenged."- 

" A pretended convert, not a Catholic, Miss Finch," pursued 
Rogers, still in a low voice ; " an eavesdropper, who listens to 
discourses and betrays. Beware of converts and of those wha 
pretend to sympathise with Catholics, and all the while are 
dwelling among Protestants. Your father hath some bitter 
foes in the shire, against whom I would warn you to be on 
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your guard at such times as these. I dare not even trust my 
own apostate brother." 

This was uttered while Gervase was engaged in conversa- 
tion with the old lady next him, but he nevertheless caught the 
closing words and looked at Clara, who instead of repljdng 
to her neighbour addressed herself to him. 

"I suppose, Mr. Sacheverill, that you called hither on 
your way to Harvington? If you are going on to visit Dame 
Yate, will you deign to be the bearer of a message for 
me?" 

"I had not purposed going thither," returned Gervase, 
"but shall willingly take it on my road homeward if I can 
thereby serve you." 

Rogers could not disguise the wrath which her slight evoked, 
but he controlled his feelings as well as he could by taking 
refuge in his habitual cynicism. 

" Ha, ha ! Mr. Sacheverill," he said, " we will ride thither 

together and settle our amicable differences by the way. You 

. are a stranger, I believe, to these parts, and I can guide you 

on your road to Elmley when we have seen Dame Mary, and 

have it out with your cousin Harry." 

This was too much for Gervase, who coloured up, although 
he felt at a momentary loss for a reply. 

" Thank you, Mr. Rogers," he returned coldly ; " but I shall 
not require your escort. If there are differences to settle I will 
not shirk meeting you to-morrow, or when you choose, but I 
shall not trespass upon your time to-day." 

" Oh, not to-day ! " answered the other in his most sarcastic 
tone ; " you think it safer probably to put off the evil day and 
wait till the bloodhounds are on the Papist scent Your 
imcle's mastiffs are weH trained, you know, and if you warn 
them that you expect a Catholic to call, they will keep me off 
the premises and save you from all danger of an encounter. 
However, be it as you say. Til meet you again, my friend. 
As it is I have a matter which requires that I should crave 
permission to depart with the ladies, who I see are on the 
point of retiring, for I have a call on private business to 
Bewdley, and must to horse at once." 

The elder Miss Finch had more than once half risen to 
retire, and hence Rogers' allusion to the departure of the 
ladies. 
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" Stay and drink to the King's health and to the Duke of 
York's," quoth the hospitable squire. 

" Nay, nor to the Pope's either," he replied ; " for I must 
begone, ere the day wanes, seeing I am behind my time." 

So Saying he bade farewell to the squire, only casting a 
look at Gervase, and nodding superciliously to Father Wall,, 
and then followed the ladies out of the hall. 

"What the deuce is the matter with Rogers?" exclaimed 
Mr. Finch ; " he is gone stark mad, I think ! " 

"There is method in his madness," returned the priest; 
" I fear it bodeth evil to our cause." 

"His father was a right good Catholic, but Dick went to 
the devil. Ned hath of late been slack at his duties," pursued 
the squire. " He rarely goeth now to Mass, they say, and' 
consorteth much with heretics." 

" God help him ! " said the Father. " We must pray 
for him the more. I beseech you. Master Sacheverill, not 
to heed his speech or pursue this quarrel with him, as you 
value all our lives. I know that his words rankled in your 
breast, and that you feel your honour touched, but I appeal 
to you, in His name who suffered all reproaches and affronts - 
without a word, to subdue your choler and to treat him as a 
madman if you will. Your host's safety, ay, and his daughter's 
too, depend upon your discretion. Will you promise me this 
boon ? " 

Gervase, whose mettle was sorely tried, looked down and 
sighed, and on being further appealed to, gave an unwilling 
promise. Subsequently, before taking his departure, he related 
in private to Father Wall all that had occurred in the 
garden, but he had no opportunity of any parting interview 
with Miss Finch, who on leaving the hall had shut herself 
in her chamber to avoid any further colloquy with Edward 
Rogers, leaving a message for Sacheverill that she had found 
another occasion of dispatching her letter to Dame Yate. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE rival's vengeance. 

When Gervase returned to Elmley the sun had gone down 
and it was already so dusk that he found it hard to grope his 
way, following the directions he had received from Squire 
Finch. The mare, which seemed to have recovered her 
skittishness at starting, proceeded steadily enough in the dark, 
and seemed instinctively to know the direction of her own 
stable. It was not until he approached the park that his 
pleasant memories of Clara were momentarily banished by the 
consideration that he should speedily have to account for his 
prolonged absence. He could only tell the truth, however 
distasteful to his kinsfolk, and he resolved to do it with the 
best grace he could. For the first time in his life he felt the 
need of some superior guidance, and in his anguish his thoughts 
j*everted to Clara and her holy faith. He remembered her as 
she prayed at Harvington before an image of our Blessed Lady, 
and recalling the words of the Hail Mary, he uttered them with 
pious confidence, and felt a consolation which he had never 
before experienced. The spotless Mother seemed suddenly to 
have become his protectress, even as if the Divine utterance 
had been verified in him, " Woman behold thy son — behold 
thy Mother." 

The mastiff's bark brought forth a groom, who met him at 
the stable door, and when he entered the hall Harry came 
out of the parlour and cried : 

" Hallo, Cousin Gervase, where the dickens have you been ? 
We deemed you dead, and were preparing for your funeral. 
Have you brought back the filly, or left her in a ditch ? I 
thought you had ridden her to the devil, for we searched the 
country round ere we gave you up." 

"She is all right in the stable, not a whit the worse," 
returned Sacheverill. 
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" You have ridden her long enough to break her back, and 
lose her tail into the bargain. You have doubtless been to 
Shrewsbury and back, and must have whet your appetite unless 
you halted by the way. I'll vouch for it you will do justice to 
our supper." 

" I have not fared badly," replied Gervase, " for after a good 
five mile gallop I fell in with a gentleman whose hospitality I 
accepted, the while I rested the filly in his stable." 

" Five miles in which direction?" enquired Harry. 

" Rushock was the name," returned his cousin. 

" Squire Finch the Papist ! Why you'll risk your neck for 
an abettor of recusants," retorted young Townshend, " and you 
lost your heart to his pretty daughter, I'll be bound ?" 

" I met one Rogers there, who spoke of you as his bosom 
friend, although I cannot say / should feel flattered by his 
preference," pursued Sacheverill, pleased at thus being able to 
evade his remarks touching Miss Finch. 

" Ha, ha ! the rascal cut you out with Mistress Clara," 
roared his cousin. " That is a joke. The fellow is but a milk 
and water Papist, and not a bad one in the hunting-field if he 
durst mount a well-bred nag. The Justice will go stark mad 
if he hears youVe accepted hospitality from Finch, wherefore 
if I may venture on some friendly advice I would hint to you 
to hold your tongue about your visit to the manor of Rushock." 

" But what am I to say?" asked Gervase : "I must tell the 
truth." 

"Leave that to me, and keep your counsel, or you may 
have to swear away poor Finch's life at Worcester Castle, and 
his daughter's to boot," retorted Harry, adding confidentially, . 
" You didn't chance to see a priest there, did you ?" 

" Priest — what priest ? " enquired the other, scenting 
^danger. 

" Ha ! you might not know he was a priest," rejoined young 
Townshend ; " one Johnson, an oldish man, who prowls about 
these parts." 

" I saw no one wearing the garments of a priest," returned 
Gervase evasively, as he became sensible of the risk to which 
he was likely to expose the good Franciscan by an avowal of 
the truth. " There was an aged aunt, and as to Squire Finch, 
he seemed a gallant gentleman enough, after the pattern of 
the old cavaliers." 
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" A mortal foe of ours. Beware you name him not Leave 
that to me, and only hold your tongue," pursued his cousin. 

It was close upon supper time, and on reaching the dining 
hall they found the ladies awaiting them. 

Dora expressed her surprise at Sacheverill's long absence, 
greeting him with the utmost amiability, and both t)f them 
began questioning him touching the particulars of his adven- 
ture. 

"He hath not fared badly," cried Harry, "for Brown Bess 
not only saved her own legs, but his neck into the bargain, and 
took him to some farmhouse miles away, where they gave him 
a meal, and doubtless plied him with ale and cider till he could 
scarce find his way homeward. As to the mare, I trust they fed 
her too ! " 

While the ladies were laughing over this account of his 
adventure, the Justice made his appearance and heard the story 
from their lips. 

" I owe you my apologies," quoth Mr. Townshend, "for 
suffering this mad-cap son of mine to mount you on that filly, 
and I thank Providence that nothing worse hath happened. 
As to that colt, she shall be sold forthwith at the next horse- 
fair." 

" Nay, father," exclaimed his son, " since Cousin Gervase 
hath broken her in, I see not wherefore we should not profit 
by his skill. What better proof of his success than his being 
brought safe home in the dusk by roads which he never passed 
along before?" 

" Tis true I suffered her to guide me, and she made straight 
for her stable, and came as quietly as a lamb," observed 
SacheverilL 

" Ten to one they never fed her, then," rejoined Harry. 
*'A11 the better, for they would only have crammed her with 
beans and made her twice as skittish." 

Gervase experienced some qualms of conscience at giving 
silent sanction to the falsehoods uttered by his cousin, nor were 
these unaccompanied by a sense of humiliation when he reflected 
upon the possibility of exposure, sooner or later, at the hands 
of Rogers. However, he felt tolerably secure on this score, 
when he remembered that the latter would be more likely to 
make the revelation to Harry than to his uncle, but even so, 
he should not be free from the imputation of dissembling since 
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he had concealed the presence of Father Johnson, which that 
traitor was almost certain to disclose. These thoughts added to 
his torments as he lay sleeplessly upon his bed thinking of 
Qara, and of the perils by which she was encompassed. He 
regretted the promise extorted from him by the priest not to 
challenge the wretch who was threatening that lady's honour 
and safety, for whom he felt he would willingly have shed his 
blood. At length he sought to soothe his agitation by recalling 
the words of the good Father in the garden, and by remember- 
ing that his faith was hers, and that she found her consolation 
in that Catholic doctrine which already dawned upon him as 
the only true solution of his troubles and distractions. "Oh !" 
thought he, " if I could but learn her trust in Mary's interces- 
sion, and in the Divine Presence of Mary's Son, where burneth 
night and day the little lamp before the humble altar where that 
good Father offereth the Holy Sacrifice each niorn, how happy 
I should be!" He then reflected that God's presence is not 
circumscribed by sacramental bounds, and he began to pray, 
and presently a peaceful calm stole over him, and so he fell 
asleep. 

During the few following days nothing remarkable occurred 
to disturb the even tenor of domestic life at Elmley, and 
Gervase was thrown much into the pleasant society of his 
cousin Dora, whose bright eyes and fascinating liveliness would 
unquestionably have won his heart had it not been pre-engaged 
to her more dignified and angelic rival. They were like the two 
types of Leonardo in that lovely picture which goes under the 
name of Vanity and Modesty — the one the ideal of earthly and 
the other of heavenly beauty. The more mundane attractions 
of his cousin would, he felt certain, have proved as successful 
as Aunt Dobyns had foretold they would be, if he had never 
fallen in with Clara. He sometimes almost wished that he had 
never chanced to meet the stranger who had introduced him to 
the house at Harvington, and yet the very next minute he 
acknowledged that the bare thought was treason to the idol of 
his fancy. Dora was so accustomed to an easy victory that she 
felt piqued at finding that her cousin Gervase was difficult to 
win, and perhaps for this very reason she valued him the more 
and strove with all her might to conquer his regard. To her 
he seemed so unlike the admirers to whom she had been 
accustomed, since, notwithstanding his invariable politeness and 
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deference, she soon perceived that there was some hidden 
barrier between them which she failed to traverse. 

Harry left them much to themselves, for he was either a 
his farm or engaged in shooting or hunting, or else attending 
markets and fairs from morning till night. The Justice too was 
busy during a portion of the day, and his wife divided her time 
between her domestic occupations, visits of charity and pious 
conferences with certain Nonconforming divines with whom she 
persevered in corresponding, notwithstanding her husband's- 
mild admonitions touching the inexpediency of abetting illegal 
sectaries, even while secretly inclining toward their theology. 

During this period visits were exchanged with some of their 
neighbours, and, mounted on their steeds, Dora introduced her 
cousin to the lovely spots which abounded in that neighbour- 
hood. The grand old Castle of Hartlebury was the nearest of 
these resorts. The bishop was then in residence at his episcopal 
palace at . Worcester, and they were free to wander through the 
wild deer park and onward to the borders of the Severn as far 
as Bewdley Forest. On another day they strolled through the 
old chase of Ambresle or Ombersley, as it was then more 
generally designated, or they rode eastward in the direction 
of the disafforested lands of Feckenham, skirting the little 
borough of Droitwich. 

One evening as they returned across the common from 
Hampton Lovet, they espied two horsemen approaching from 
the west. They were following, but in an adverse direction, 
in the same track as themselves, and were pushing forward at 
a brisk trot. They were equipped as for a journey, with saddle- 
bags and riding cloaks, the latter so worn as partially to hide 
their features, which were already pretty well concealed from 
view by the slouching wide-brimmed beavers drawn low over 
their foreheads. 

" I have heard it said that there are highwaymen about 
the country," quoth Dora, drawing close up to Gervase, while 
as yet the cavaliers were at some distance off. " Nancy told 
me only yesterday that her master's brother had been waylaid 
on Newland Common returning from Pershore fair to Wyche." 

" Those look like gentlemen wayfarers," returned her cousin, 
" but should they prove to be otherwise, you need not fear. Cousin 
Dora, for I will draw my rapier and keep them well at bay 
whilst thou shalt spur thy nag and gallop off as hard as she 
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will carry thee toward Elmley. Promise me that thou wilt do 
as I bid thee.** 

" Mark them, Gervase. They turn aside and do not care to 
face us," observed the young lady, and in truth they were making 
a diversion to the right as if to avoid meeting the two cousins. 
Nevertheless, they passed sufficiently near for Sacheverill to 
feel conscious that they were not entirely unknown to him. 

" I know that tall cavaUer," exclaimed Dora, confidentially, 
**it is our Papist neighbour, Mr. Finch, and I doubt not 
that he is bound on some evil errand ; for perchance his com- 
panion may be the Popish priest, or some such malcontent. 
You see they hide their faces and turn away, that we may 
not know them. 'Tis strange their sallying forth at such an 
hour, unless they be engaged to forward the Plot." 

" Or to escape from those who seem to me to be plotting 
their destruction ! " rejoined her companion. "Do you really 
believe, Dora, that these unfortunate Catholics who are being 
hunted down all through the land are plotting for anything else 
but to save their lives and fortunes from their persecutors ? " 

" Oh ! for shame, cousin Gervase, I did not believe that you 
were really so infected with their wickedness as to abet or uphold 
the Papist recusants. Why, if you said this to father, he would 
turn you out of his house, Tm afraid. I know you only say 
it to plague me, and for the sake of an argument ; but for 
heaven's sake I prithee hold thy tongue before my parents, for 
they would not understand you as I do." 

" I am in good earnest, Dora, and if Uncle Harry should 
turn me out for it, I would not the less declare that I believe 
this so-called Plot to be a conspiracy contrived by the Pro- 
testants to trample down and may be oust the Papists from the 
realm." 

Dora was quite overwhelmed for a few minutes. To hear 
her handsome cousin, for whom she already felt a regard not 
unmixed with veneration, utter sentiments which must infallibly 
raise a barrier between them, was like a mill-stone passing 
over her. 

" Oh, but Cousin Gervase," she said at length, in gentle 
pleading accents, "you know not the wickedness of Popish 
priests. I do not say that there may not be good Catholics 
who, knowing no better, follow their consciences and are, may 
be, as gallant cavaliers as any in the land. But the Jesuit 

F 2 
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priests are known to be in league against the Protestant Church 
and State, and to be bound together to subvert them." 

" This land was once all Catholic, Cousin Dora," he replied 
calmly. "Are you aware of that? And ere it first became 
so, it was converted from Paganism by Catholic priests, who 
were hunted down and put to death, as these are now. It is 
the Way in which the Christian faith was disseminated. Those 
early missionary priests were called subverters of the Roman 
Empire and of the heathen realms wherein they propagated 
their doctrine. I deny that the Jesuits and other Catholic 
priests are disloyal to the powers that be. On the contrary, 
they have constantly professed themselves loyal subjects even 
on the scaffold, and always pray for the King and the whole 
realm. As to the Protestant religion, forsooth, they would 
subvert it if they could, forasmuch as they regard it as heretical 
and anti- Christian. Compare these self-denying missioners with 
our own parsons, and see which lead the holier lives and which 
are most like Christ and His Apostles. You need but to know 
them to determine this." 

" Then you are really an abettor of recusants, as Harry said, 
when I accused him of calumny and falsehood !" answered Dora 
in a voice which sounded like despair. 

" I simply cljaim a fair and honest judgment for men whom 
I believe to be sincere and pious," returned her cousin. 

She turned away her head and said no more. It was as if 
he had declared himself guilty of crimes which even kinship 
and affection must condemn. She pricked her steed, and not 
until they reached the park did she deign to open her lips, and 
then it was with a resumption of her merry smile that she 
broached some common topic, as if to signify that their late 
discourse might never be renewed. 

On reaching the old timbered mansion there was something 
in the very demeanour of the stablemen and (as it seemed after- 
wards to Gervase) in the greeting of old Neptune, the mastiff, 
befraught with evil portents, for, as the old sawe hath it, 
** Coming events cast their shadows before them." 

On entering the hall, Mrs. Townshend met them. There 
was a look of stiff dignity in her demeanour, and a certain 
asperity in her voice which was utterly unlike her previous 
manner toward Gervase. She scarcely looked at him, ad- 
dressing herself exclusively to her daughter. 
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"Dora,^ she said in a peevish tone, "how late you are. 

I want to speak to you on an important matter. You ramble 

about the country forgetful of the dangers that beset us in these 

evil times." 

"Mother," replied the maiden, in a light-hearted off-hand 

way, "are you afraid of highwaymen? I assure you Cousin 

Gervase is a good protector, and I am not afraid in his 

company." 

" There are worse enemies than highwaymen," rejoined the 

matron. "The Lord will protect thee, I trust, against such 
outward foes, but Satan transformeth himself into an angel of 
light, and the Popish plotters intrude within our very houses, 
and seek to poison our hearts. We are none of us safe from 
their Jesuitical machinations. Come, Dora, that I may warn 
you in time." 

As she left the hall, followed by her child, she cast one 
look of unutterable horror at poor Sacheverill, which seemed 
to petrify him with astonishment 

"The Justice wishes to see you, sir," said a servant, 
approaching our hero, just as Mrs. Townshend closed the 
parlour door. " He awaits your honour in his chamber." 

Gervase was perplexed beyond measure, and could only 
attribute the change to the revelations of his rival, Edward 
Rogers. He followed the domestic to his uncle's justice-room, 
where he found him seated in the presence of an individual 
whom he had never seen before. The person in question was 
a young man with sandy hair and light grey eyes, in whose 
features he subsequently traced a certain resemblance to the 
aspirant to Clara's hand. When he entered they were in con- 
versation, and, although the stranger looked up at him, his 
uncle did not even turn round to acknowledge his entrance, 
but continued to address his guest. 

" You must be prepared to swear to his identity ; for he 
cannot be so changed since you saw him at your father's," he 
pursued, "as to be quite unknown to you." 

" I did see a priest there many years ago, and I have my 
suspicions it was this one, but I cannot tell until I have seen 
him again," answered the other. "My brother knows him, 
but he is a Papist, and I doubt if you will get him to impeach 
him. You know, sir, he hath an eye to the young lady, and 
would not for the world do aught to injure his prospects with 
her." 
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" Remember, my friend," replied the Justice, " you, who now 
profess to be an honest Protestant, owe it to your King and 
country to make clear your faith, and to show that you are no 
mere Papist in disguise. You will be suspected as a truckler 
unless you stick boldly by your colours and help us to hunt 
out these traitors." 

After uttering this semi threat, which failed not to produce 
its effect upon the individual whom he addressed. Squire 
Townshend turned abruptly toward his nephew, who was 
standing by the table. 

" Now, Master Sacheverill, you may take a lesson from this 
gentleman, who hath been bom and bred among the Papists, 
and hath, by God's grace, come to see the error of his ways 
and theirs, and hath foresworn a creed which he now sees to 
have been an idolatrous superstition and a nest of treason, and 
hath joined our pure reformed faith, for which our glorious 
martyrs suffered in the fires of Smithfield in Bloody Mary's 
days. I know that you have been bitten by their sophistries 
and lies, for this wicked book hath been discovered in your 
chamber, in my house. I need scarce say, that such a book as 
this is treasonable, and that to bring them into the house of a 
good Protestant, as I humbly acknowledge myself to be, is an 
insult as well as a snare. Happily, few of my servants know, 
how to read, and the one who found it is too well instructed in 
the Word of God to be polluted by its devilish doctrines." 

On seeing Father Campion's book in his uncle's hands, 
Gervase turned crimson, and for the moment he was at a loss 
for a reply. His uncle motioned to him to sit down; 

" I know well how you came by it," he continued as he 
turned the leaves and exhibited the writing on the fly-sheet of 
the title-page. "You have been seduced no doubt by those 
wolves in sheep's clothing who go about to waylay fools whose 
High Church notions lead them half way toward that dangerous 
precipice. Tell me whether Miss Clara Finch gave you this, 
or whether you had it from the priest who frequents their 
house ?" 

" I can swear that that lady did not give it me, and that 
I had it not at their house at all," rejoined Gervase in a firm, 
decided tone. 

" You were present there, and were in conference with the 
priest," retorted the Justice. 
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"Who sayeth so?" enquired our hero, endeavouring to 
assume an injured look. 

" Do you deny it ? Or can you deny that it was not the 
first time you had met that lady and her priest ? ^ asked his 
uncle in a peremptory tone. 

" I refuse to answer unless I have my accuser face to face," 
jreplied Mr. Sacheverill. 

*' Ha, ha ! " quoth Mr. Townshend in a sneering tone. " I 
see they have already indoctrinated you with their system of 
^evasion to some purpose. You will be a crafty Jesuit in time, 
at this rate. We honest Protestants are no match for such 
*• equivocating scoundrels. Now, sir, listen to me. This gentle- 
man's brother met you at Squire Finch's house, and saw you in 
. conference with his priest, to whom you were well known before 
• that day. You have a weakness for his daughter, and I make 
no doubt but that you are being instructed in their superstition, 
and are, in short, one of their neophytes." 

" I can swear that I was never in Squire Finch's house save 
once, when I met Mr. Rogers, who in my presence insulted his 
*<iaughter. I challenged him then ; and if he had had any 
spark of gentlemanly spirit in him, he would ere this have met 
.me openly, as one cavalier meets another, instead of bringing 
secret accusations against me, and seeking thus to undermine 
my reputation. As to my faith, I hold myself accountable to 
God alone. At present I am no Catholic, and, as to that book, 
-J repeat that I did not get it in Mr. Finch's house, but pos- 
sessed it before I went there." 

"You have been in other houses," persisted the Justice. 
"Ere you came hither, were you not with Dame Yate, at 
JHarvington ? " 

" I know not by what right I am thus questioned," rejoined 
'Gervase. • 

" By the right, sir, of the King's commission of the peace," 

retorted his uncle. "Where there is treason lurking through 

the land, it behoves his Majesty's justices of the peace to forego 

.: even private relationship in such emergency, and I can tell you 

. that your being my nephew will not save you from a berth in 

Worcester Castle if you are found tampering with these traitors 

7 to the realiu. I require you to disclose what you have seen and 

> heard in the houses of the recusants." 

"That i refuse to do, even at the cost of life itself," 
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answered our hero boldly. " I will only vouch for this, whicb 
I am prepared to swear to, that I neither heard nor saw any- 
thing savouring of treason either at Harvington or Rushock.- 
Not one word was uttered which could be construed int6 treason. 
I was belated on my journey, and sought hospitality at Harving- 
ton, where I was entertained as any stranger might be." 

''And there you met Mistress Clara and Master Johnson 
the priest ? " persisted the Justice, with a chuckle at having 
succeeded in gaining the information he required. 

" I met with no treason, and nothing savouring of it," * 
rejoined the nephew. 

" Nay, pardon me," quoth his uncle ; " you met with a 
Popish priest, whose presence is in itself an act of treason, 
seeing he is in this realm in defiance of the law, and is subject 
to the penalty of death. Did you hear him say Mass ?" 

" I met no Master Johnson at Harvington," returned Gervase,. 
" and^ being no Catholic, I am not likely to know about the 
Mass. I have already said that even if you send me to 
Worcester Castle, or to the scaffold itself, I will not utter more 
than I have said — to wit, that I witnessed nothing savouring of ' 
treason at either house in which I entered." 

At this conjuncture the stranger rose and whispered' some- 
thing into the ear of Squire Townshend. 

" You met a priest at Harvington, who was the same you • 
met at Rushock ? " said the latter after a short pause. " These 
rascals have an alias to their names. You saw Johnson at 
Squire Finch's, and you had already met him at Dame Yate's, 
may be under another name. Deny that on your oath, if you 
dare ! " 

By this time Gervase was thoroughly on his mettle, and^ 
determined to suffer any penalty rather than betray his 
friends. 

" Uncle Henry," he said, " I came hither on a visit to my 
kinsfolk, knowing nothing of your shire and its conflicts. I 
am a cavalier, and Was brought up to believe that no gentle- 
man can honestly betray those who have shown him hospi- 
tality ; and I tell you fairly that I refuse to answer any further 
questions you may be pleased to put to me. If you choose to 
send me to Worcester Castle, you are no doubt free to do so. 
Otherwise I shall beg you to allow me to depart to my own 
county, as my opinions are not likely to prove otherwise than i 
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distasteful to you and yours. I regret the day when I was 
induced to obtrude myself into a house where I am so 
obnoxious." 

The Justice was rather perplexed at being thus addressed, 
for he had not quite attained to such a degree of ancient 
Roman virtue as to render him really indifferent to committing 
his young kinsman to gaol for the sake of furthering his 
country's weal, his object having simply been to terrify him 
into a confession which would be serviceable to the object he 
had in hand. 

"I had always heard," he replied, "that your father had 
brought you up in his High Church cavalier notions, but I 
never thought that you would have been beguiled into treason 
and Papistry — a circumstance which, if he had lived, he would 
have deplored as much as I do. You seem to have imbibed 
very false notions of a gentleman's sentiments of honour, if you- 
consider yourself warranted in abetting those who are no others 
wise than criminals in the eye of the law. If you had been, 
as you call it, hospitably treated by a band of highwaymen 
and murderers, I suppose, forsooth, you would have deemed it 
dishonourable to give evidence against them, even to save the 
lives of honest citizens ? " 

"A traitor's office is always dishonourable," returned Ger- 
vase, looking at the wretched individual who sat wincing by 
the side of Mr. Townshend ; " and I can conceive no meaner 
or more despicable part than that played by one of your so- 
called Catholics, who picks up information in the houses of 
his friends, and employs another to dole it out for the sake of 
betraying them." 

" By heavens, sir ! " quoth the Justice, rising from his seat 
and thumping the table with his fist, " I don't want to hear 
your abuse of my friends here, and I will not suffer any truckler 
to Papistry to remain in my house. I warn you that you are 
watched, and advise you to leave this county without delay, since 
there are those who will take care that my words are no vain 
threat, and will find you a lodging in Worcester Castle. You 
had best prick your spurs into your steed, and hurry from our 
neighbourhood forthwith. Such is my counsel. It is late in the 
day now, and I do not wish to be inhospitable, wherefore you- 
shall tarry here to-night and start homeward at break of day. 
My son Harry is going to London ; but having business with a: 
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friend at Worcester, he can thence journey with you on your 
way, and see you past the confines of the shire." 

" Nay, Uncle Henry," returned Sacheverill haughtily, " I 
will not accept even a night's lodging where I am so unwelcome 
a guest. Were it dark as pitch I would not spend another 
hour where I am thus scouted and disowned. I beg you give 
my duty to my kinsfolk, and suffer me to give orders for my 
hackney and pack my valise." 

Thus speaking, he made a low but formal bow, and retreated 
towards the door. There was a dignity and determination in 
Jiis demeanour which acted as a restraint upon the Justice, 
Tvho already half repented of his threats ; but being too proud 
to retract or apologise, he suffered him to tiepart, merely 
saying : 

" As you will, Gervase, and may God protect you." 

In the hall Sacheverill fell in with Harry, who doubtless 
perceived his flushed and angered look, and consequently 
approached him with unusual caution, laying his hand upon 
his arm. 

" Ah ! Cousin Gervase, you will carry off a sorry recollection 
of your Worcestershire kinsfolk, and I fear it may be long years 
ere you honour Elmley again; but the Justice is as starch a 
Puritan as any canting ironside of Old Noll's, when you come 
40 scrape his tender parts. He is as sore with me wellnigh as 
with yourself since he hath found out that I was in your secret 
touching your call at Rushock ; for I was forced to let the cat 
•out of the bag to save yqu from being dubbed a liar. He hath . 
ordered me to London, to settle down once more at my law 
studies in the Middle Temple, which I had given up some years 
since for the ploughshare, but must now resume in earnest, so 
he saith, in order to qualify me for administrating instead of 
breaking the law, forsooth. I am loath enough to quit the hounds 
and foxes, but he shall not see my face again for many a long 
year after the rating which he gave me. I will pay him out by 
clapping on a periwig, and turning courtier at his cost, and 
making myself a better lawyer than he is ere I have done. We 
will meet in London anyhow." 

On hearing that Sacheverill was bent upon instant departure, 
he sought to prevail upon him to remain until the morrow, 
when they could journey together ; but finding him inexorable 
upon that score, he did his best to speed his parting guest ; and 
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thus, on a clear starlight night, Gervase rode away from the 
half-timbered manor-house without one parting word of farewell 
save only from his cousin Harry. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GERVASE AT WORCESTER. 

Until he was outside the park gates, Gervase had scarcely 
given a thought to his destination, his only consideration having 
been to get clear of his uncle's domain, and place distance 
between himself and the uncongenial kinsfolk with whom he 
had been thrown. He allowed his nag to follow its own bent, 
and the beast turned to the left and sauntered slowly in the 
direction of the village. He had not gone very fer before he 
heard the gate swing to behind him, and caught the sounds of 
horses' feet in his rear. It was too dark to see many paces 
backward and yet he felt convinced that he was followed, for 
when he halted, his supposed pursuers did the same. It 
occurred to him at once that his uncle must have charged 
one or more to dodge his course, possibly with a view of ascer- 
taining whether he took refuge with the recusants at Rushock 
or Harvington. He resolved to circumvent them in this, if only 
to save his beloved Clara from the perils in which he foresaw 
that any rashness on his part might tend to involve her. After 
a few moments' reflection, during which he pursued his course 
at foot's pace in order to make sure that he was not deceived 
in his suspicions, he determined to turn round and face his 
hitherto invisible escort, treating them as if he were uncon- 
scious of their object. He effected his purpose so suddenly 
that his foremost pursuer had no time to beat a retreat. 

"Hallo! master," he cried accosting a man on a gray 
hackney, " you can perchance direct me on my track for Wor- 
cester, whither I am bound. I am a stranger to these parts." 

"To Worcester?" quoth the horseman. "Why you were 
following in the opposite direction. Suffer me to guide you on 
your way." 

Gervase had already recognised in the personage who was 
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addressing him, the individual whom he had left in his uncle's 
justice-room a short time before. 

" I shall not need your services, for if I am not mistaken, 
you are the gentleman whom I left not half an hour since 
with Squire Townshead," returned Sacheverill in a voice so 
expressive of disgust as to cause the other to assume an apolo- 
getic tone. 

" I crave pardon," he returned cringingly, " but we came by 
desire of your uncle to offer you our guidance." 

" I am truly thankful for my kinsman's forethought in my 
behalf," rejoined Gervase with a sneer, "but I would sooner 
he had sent me any other guide. than the traitor who hath 
sought to ruin me in his estimation by retailing his dastard 
brother's eavesdroppings. Sir, you will best consult my con- 
venience and your own safety by pursuing some other road 
than that which I shall follow." 

" These servants of your uncle's are with me," returned the 
fellow in a craven voice, " and they will show your honour on 
your way." 

" Ha ! you dare not face me alone I see. You skulk after 
me followed by two varlets to defend you," answered Sache- 
verill, " but I give you and them due warning that I will not 
be dodged upon my route, and that the first that dares to dis- 
obey my commands shall rue it. Are you my uncle's servants?" 
he continued, calling to two horsemen who were drawn up by 
the side of the path. 

" Yes, your honour," replied a man, whose voice he recog- 
nised as that of a groom, with whom he had frequently con- 
versed in the stableyard at Elmley Lovet. 

" Did Squire Townshend charge you to attend on this sirrah 
in order to track my course 1 " demanded Gervase. " If so, 
you may save yourselves the pains, as I am resolved I will 
not be followed by this crouching renegado without crossing 
rapiers with him, even though ye be three to one." 

"Please your worship. Master Sacheverill," returned the 
groom in a supplicatory tone, " we would not for the world that 
any harm should befall your honour ; but the squire ordered 
us to follow this gentleman and attend on his behests, and we 
are but ser\'ants, your honour knows." 

" I know that my good fellow, nor do I blame you, and if 
you choose to guide me on my way to Worcester, I will not 
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only accept your good offices, but will repay you for your 
trouble," answered the youth ; " only first suffer me to have it 
fairly out with this fellow, to whom I owe a grudge for his 
dastardly conduct in seeking to betray me by his underhand 
reports." 

"Your honour speaketh fair," quoth the groom, "for if the 
gentleman hath done your worship an ill-turn, it were, doubt- 
less, but just that you should settle with him as becometh one 
gentleman with another." 

The night was so dark that Gervase had lost sight of the 
gray steed while conversing with the groom, and when he 
turned to look for it, he could no longer perceive it in the 
road. 

"Now, Master Rogers, I call on you to settle this little 
matter between us," he exclaimed. 

To this there was no response. 

" Methinks, your honour," said the third horseman (who had 
liitherto been in the background) in a jocose and chuckling 
tone, "the gentleman hath spared your honour all further 
trouble on that score, for I heard him trot by me on the sward 
scarce two minutes since, as fast as he could tear." 

Ha, ha ! your honour," cried the other groom, laughing, 
he knowed discretion, as they say, was the better half o' valour, 
and to say the truth I never thought the gentleman would show 
much fight, for them turncoats never come to no good, in my 
thinking, your worship ; Td liefer see a downright Papist any 
<iay!" 

" He is not worth following, or we might pursue him," 
rejoined Gervase." 

" Your honour would not overtake him if ye did, for the road 

^tranches into three, and he will skulk off to Kidderminster or 

Bewdley, and hide in his hole, for them weasels only come 

out in the dusk, when they can fall upon their prey without 

being trapped." 

" Well, here is something for you to quaff a bumper to my 
health, good fellows," said Sacheverill, thrusting a crown into 
the groom's hand, " and I will thank you to put me in the way 
for Worcester, where I will take up my lodging for the night, as 
I am uncertain of my movements, and may journey on toward 
London to-morrow since my cousin Hany tells me he is bound 
thither." 
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This sudden determination was prompted by policy, for it 
had occurred to Gervase that he must throw his uncle off the 
scent of any ulterior movements in the direction of Rushock 
or Harvington, for that all present endeavour to visit those 
places would certainly be attended with peril to Miss Finch. 

The squire's servants were but too well pleased with his 
generosity to offer the slightest opposition to his request, and 
after conducting him safely as far as Claines, where they retired 
into a wayside hostelry to drink his health, they left him to 
pursue his course toward the Foregate of Worcester. Before 
parting with the fellows, Gervase again treated them to a 
parting gift, intrusting them with a message to his cousin 
Harry that he should lodge at the sign of the King's Head 
at Worcester, and await him in that city ere he prosecuted 
his journey. 

The night had become starlight, and the road was tolerably 
straight by the tything of St Oswald's to the Foregate, through 
which he obtained admittance into the cit>', inquiring his way 
of the watchmen to the principal inn, which stood in the High 
Street, on ground now occupied by the Market Hall. It was 
within two hours of midnight, and the streets were without 
lights. The light of the stars nevertheless enabled him to discern 
the old Cross within the Foregate, and as he pursued his way 
beneath the projecting eaves of the picturesque gabled houses 
in the High Street, he bethought him of those famous deeds 
of prowess during the civil wars which had endeared Worcester 
to the heart of every cavalier, earning for it the well-merited 
appellation of " the Faithful City." 

The courtyard of the hostelr\-, surrounded with tiers of 
wooden balconies, was deserted until, after knocking stoutly 
at the outer door, a sleepy ostler appeared in answer to 
SachevcrilFs summons, carrying a lanthom in his hand, to 
take possession of his steed. The man rang a bell whiqh, 
after considerable delay, brought down a chambermaid who 
assisted Cier\'ase to carry his saddlebags to a room already 
tenanted by more than one snoring guest. Although he was 
hungr\- after his long ride, the larder being closed, he was 
forced to go supperless to bed, sufficiently fatigued with his 
day's exertions to fall into a profound slumber. 

At an carlv hour he >ras awoke bv a dialogue between two 
persons in the chamber, whose earnest discourse fell on his 
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ears while in a half somnolent state, yet sufficiently conscious to 
observe them without betraying himself. Indeed he at once 
reclosed his eyes and feigned still to be asleep, so that when 
they subsequently looked towards him, they believed that he 
was slumbering. They were clothing themselves and appa- 
rently preparing for a journey. The one was a man verging upon' 
fifty, with vigorous frame and a coarse but determined ex- 
pression of countenance, while the other was a younger 
individual with angular features and a look of sharp cunning 
about him, giving him a repulsive aspect. 

"You must post off to Wolverhampton and trace out what 
you can. If they put them on their trial in a batch, so long as 
there is evidence against the principals the accessories will be 
convicted without much ado," quoth the elder speaker. " I can 
almost swear to their rector here, although I cannot well recall 
his features now, but I make no doubt but that he must have 
been with Ewers and Lewson at Tixall.'' 

" I doubt it," replied the other, " for he hath never quitted ' 
Worcester for these three years past, save only to go to the 
consults, or such like in London." 

"How know you this?" inquired his comrade fiercely. 
" Remember that the guerdon I promised you dependeth on 
your loyalty. If you take part with these recusants I shall 
hold you for a Papist. You must find out that he hath been 
in Staffordshire. He hath a brother in the county of Notting- 
ham, and to visit him he must needs have passed through 
Staffordshire, so ten to one he was at Tixall. Now mark 
me, master, Pll tell you how the land lies. There are good 
pickings to be made out of this Popish plot and I'll secure 
you a good berth and five hundred pounds to boot if you bring 
this Father Anthony, or any others, to the gallows; but 
should you fail me there is another fate in store for you, for 
you have had sufficient dealings with the Papists to hang and 
quarter you if I chose to turn upon you." 

" Do you mistrust me, Master Dugdale, that you speak so 
vehemently?" said the other. " I was telling you the truth 
touching this Father Rector, that you might judge what line 
to follow. He is a well known Popish priest and can 
be hanged for saying Mass at Worcester, as well as at 
Tixall." 

" I know that, you fool," rejoined Dugdale, " but I have my 
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reasons for proving him at Tixall, and you must show him to 
have been in Staffordshire." 

"Is he the only one you care to hear of?'* asked the younger 
personage. 

" The Provincial ; Ewers ; aye and Gavan too, are all to be 
accounted conspirators, no doubt, and any hints you can pick 
up will ser\e my turn, but I would saddle this Turner with being 
at Tixall,'' replied Dugdale. 

"Then Master Rogers will not help us in this strait, touching 
what I told you last night ! ^ inquired his companion. 

" Oh, as to that priest, Johnson, he may track him out and 
hang him down here at Worcester, but if you want to earn 
your guerdon you must hasten off to Staffordshire and do my 
bidding," returned Dugdale. " Hush ! there, are you sure that 
fellow in the bed is fast asleep ?** 

"He sleepeth like a top. 111 vouch for it," returned the 
other coming close up to Sacheverill's bed and listening. 

" Or else a few inches of cold steel might be safer than to 
be overheard," rejoined Dugdale in a whisper ; " but if he 
sleeps, 'tis well, let us be gone." 

Gervase was more than once on the point of betra>-ing 
himself, and as soon as he had heard them descend the stairs 
he sprang up and hastened on his attire. The conversation 
which he had overheard was for the most part unintelligible to 
him, but it nevertheless ser\'ed to give him an insight into the 
widespread machinations of the conspiracy to root out the 
Papists from the realm, under the plea of convicting them of a 
gigantic plot to murder the King, and to upset the Protestant 
religion. There was, however, one portion of it which came 
thoroughly home to himself, and that was the allusion to 
Rogers and to Father Wall, and he vainly considered what he 
could do to assist the latter in escaping from the foes by whom 
he vras beseL He then began to think how he could save Clara 
from the dangers to which she Mi-as exposed, for some keen 
twinges of jealousy led him to foresee the manifold and intricate 
meshes with which his rival might be inclosing her in order 
to secure her for his prey. Wlule he was donning his accoutre- 
ments he heard the sound of horses' feet in the court\-ard 
below and looking through the dianK>nd lattice he saw the two 
individuals who had lately l^t his chamber mounting their 
horses and sall\~tQg from the inn. He was painfully sensible of 
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Ms inability to act, and yet he felt that he could not tear him- 
self away from the shire without at least making an endeavour 
to circumvent Miss Finch's enemies. On descending to the 
guesten chamber to partake of a hearty breakfast of bread and 
cold beef with a flagon of ale, he enquired of mine host touching 
the name and qu^ty of the guests who had lately departed, 
but without obtaining any satisfactory information. The latter 
declared them to be men of law, or such like, travelling on 
iMisiness connected with the Popish plot, but avouched that he 
knew them not, and was ignorant of their destination. 

** Our shire," he said, " abounds in recusants, and they will 
have their hands full to hunt them up, and, to say the truth, I 
were as lief they would leave these good folk alone, for there 
he among them as worthy customers as any in these parts, 
and true gentlemen to boot, who pay their reckonings as 
honestly as any of the King's lieges — aye, and in their time, 
they gave their lives and fortunes to uphold his Majesty's 
cause when it was desperate, as I can avouch, who have 
^welt in Worcester, man and boy, for the last fifty years and 
more." 

"Are there many Catholics in this city?" enquired Gervase. 

"There may, doubtless, be a sprinkling of them in the city, 
^though to tell you which they be, I could not do so, for they 
*^*ny it not upon their foreheads, I can tell you, in such times 
^ these — saving certain turncoats who would sell their mothers 
*^ a mess of porridge. Maybe, sir, you know more about it 
*^ I do, for I meddle not with other folks' concerns ! " 

" I am a stranger in these parts," quoth Sacheverill, " and 
*J^ow nought of the county. I have heard much of your city 
^d would gladly visit its curiosities." 

"A stranger?" asked the landlord. "Come you, sir, from 
^orth or south, if I might make free to ask ; although from 
your speech 1 judge you be from north of Trent ? " 

" Yea, I am from north of Trent, from Derbyshire." 

"Methought, sir, you had a twang of Lancashire or York- 
shire in your speech. Being hither, you should see our College 
Church and town, which, although I say it, are among the 
^est in the realm by all account, since many journey a hun- 
dred miles to view them." 

Gervase was eager to obtain information concerning the 
Papist families in hopes of learning something touching the 

G 
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especial idol of his fancy, and he bethought him of those he 
had heard named by Dora and his uncle. 

"Is there not a fine place belonging to Squire Abingdon 
anigh the city?" he asked. 

" Hindlip House is some four mile hence. Your honour 
must have passed it coming hither from the north. It lieth 
'twixt this and Wyche o' the road to Bromsgrove," returned 
the host in a respectfully confidential tone. "There be one 
of your true old cavaliers, who is none the worse for holding 
to the old faith, in sooth ! " 

"Then," returned Gervase, "he is one of the recusants. 
Are there any other wealthy landed squires in these parts who 
hold by the same faith ? " 

"A score or more scattered about the shire," replied the 
landlord. "There be Talbot of Grafton, Sheldon of Beoly, 
Wyntour of Hodington, Blount of Soddington, Acton of 
Brockleton, Russell of Little Malvern, Hanford of WoUas Hill, 
Savage of Elmley, Dame Yate of Harvington, Finch of Rus- 
hock, Homy old of Blackmore, Berkeley of Spetchley, Throck- 
morton, Middleton, Colmer, and a dozen more, many of whom 
may doubtless have their oratories served by priests dwelling in 
hiding holes which you would find it hard to unearth, even 
were you keen upon the scent'; but I speak only from hearsay 
for I know nought about them, and, as I said before, meddle 
not in other folks' concerns. God forbid ! for I tell your honour, 
they are like to be as good customers if they had the way as 
well as the will, and would pay their reckonings as freely as 
any of our gentry in these parts." 

" Finch did you say ? " quoth Gervase. " I know that name 
as a good cavalier methinks. Where dwelleth he?" 

" Finch of Rushock ? " returned mine host ; " why, his chief 
manor lieth down Kidderminster way, but he hath lands scat- 
tered here and there ; some farms in Kempsey and elsewhere, 
I trow. An upright gentleman as any in the country, and until 
his fines had run him out of pocket, a right good paymaster 
to boot. His fortune, or what is left of it, is like to pass away 
after his death, for they say his only daughter will inherit, and 
that she is bound to wed a gentleman named Rogers, whose 
sire was a Catholic lawyer of fair family, but this yoimg 'un is 
one of your trimmers who squareth his opinion with the times. 
He often tarrieth here as I know to my cost, for he rarely 
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payeth his reckoning ; indeed the squire, though out at elbows, 
hath paid it for him more than once. But since his old father 
died he hath turned over a new leaf forsooth, and taken to 
the old man's money-bags and landings, besides he must have 
dropped into a tidy holding." 

"Where doth that sirrah dwell?" enquired Gervase with a 
degree of impetuousity which rather startled the landlord. 

"By Bewdley; the old lawyer carried on a thriving trade 
among the Papists," replied mine host ; " but perchance your 
honour can tell as much about that as I, for I only know him 
as a customer who dallyeth here in Worcester whenever there 
be horse-races and fairs or such like diversions. In those days 
he was over-handy both at dice and cards, and scores of times 
must have pocketed enough to pay his debts, when he hath 
gone off feigning an empty purse and craving respite from the 
reckoning." 

" The knave ! I will not believe that Squire Finch will suffer 
him to wed his daughter ! " retorted Sacheverill. 

" Ah ! she is as dainty and sweet a young damsel as ever 
I set eyes upon," rejoined the innkeeper. " But women are 
women after all, and are sometimes captivated by such scape- 
graces as that; indeed they like a fellow none the worse for 
having been a bit of a rake. Such, your honour, is my humble 
experience of the sex ! Your sober, virtuous young gentleman 
hath no chance against a gay young truant like him. In these 
times, too, if he plays his stakes adroitly, he can secure his 
prize without hindrance, for he standeth well with the winning 
side, his brother having already joined the Protestant party. 
He hath but to step in and save his father-in-law's acres from 
the bailiffs and his lady from the pursuivants, and thus his 
game were haply won." 

" Heaven forbid ! " cried Gervase, endeavouring to smother 
the wrath which he felt. " The villain shall rue his audacity." 

" By S. George, I trow your honour knoweth the lady, and 
maybe I have spoken too freely touching these gentlefolk, for 
which I humbly crave your worship's pardon, meaning no 
disrespect," replied mine host, "for as I said before, I hold 
Squire Finch to be a true-bom cavalier despite his recusancy, 
which, seeing that as long as he had money in his purse he 
was wont to spend it freely as became a gentleman, is no 
concern of mine. For as to this London Plot, I believe it is 
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hatched up by a lot of these Parliament men to serve their 
ends and oust his Highness of York.'' These latter words were 
uttered in a confidential tone, so as not to be overheard by one 
or two stragglers who had lately entered the guesten-room. 

Gervase had concluded his meal, and after inspecting his 
nag was preparing to visit the city and its curiosities, including 
the cathedral and castle, to which the landlord had undertaken 
to conduct him, when on issuing into the High Street he saw a 
couple of horsemen approaching and presently heard himself 
greeted by one of them : 

" Hallo, Cousin Gervase, I thank my stars that I have 
caught you up, or rather that you have tarried for me here," 
exclaimed Harry Townshend, " for I was half afraid lest you 
should have given me the slip and trolled off to some of your 
cavalier resorts." 

Although Sacheverill more than half wished he had verified 
his kinsman's surmise, he was not dissatisfied to meet his jovial 
cousin, albeit he perceived a look of wonder on the face ot 
mine host of the King's Head at the discovery of his relationship 
with the young squire of Elmley Lovet. 

" I was sallying forth to view the sights of the city," quoth 
our hero, " and shall be well satisfied to visit them with you." 

" All right ; an you will come with me, coz, to see the fairest 
of them all, so you give me your word you will not covet its 
possession," returned Harry with a smirk which gave expression 
to his otherwise enigmatical speech. " But first I must tell 
you that I am the bearer of kindly messages from those you 
have so cavalierly treated. As to Dora, she wept her eyes out 
when she heard you had gone without a parting greeting to 
her, and came at break of day to my chamber and bade me 
say a thousand things which I have forgotten. I own you 
quitted the young woman with little ceremony, for women have 
hearts, and, though she be my sister, I'll vouch for it you'll 
never find a prettier face or a better lass than Dora. But 
the Justice was alone to blame in the matter, and so I told 
her." 

" I ought to have sought out my aunt and cousin ere I 
left, and the thought of this hath weighed upon me since," 
rejoined Gervase, who could not but feel flattered at the 
maiden's preference, " but rated as I was by Uncle Henry I 
scarce knew what I did. What saith my aunt Ann ? " 
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" She bade me tell you that you must not take my father's 
wrath in evil part, and that she will always hold you in love 
and esteem, but wameth you to give up consorting with Papists^ 
who, she saith, seduce us with their words before we are aware. 
And then she uttered a long, pious speech laden with Scripture 
texts, touching which, forsooth, my memory is dull, since it 
was so weakened in my childhood through being set to learn 
that famous book, * The Heave to Heavy-backed Christians^ 
so abounding in Bible phrases that I can now scarce recall a 
word of Holy Writ." 

Having stalled his hackney, Harry walked off with his 
cousin in the direction of the College Green. Viewed by day- 
light the streets of Worcester were wonderfully picturesque, 
and Gervase thought he had never seen a more comely pro- 
vincial city. The half timbered gabled houses overhanging the 
causeways retained their mediaeval aspect, and the shops made 
a better display than was usual in country towns of the period. 

" Now, coz, I daresay you want to see the Cathedral Church 
and all its monuments," quoth Harry, " and if so I must com- 
mit you to the vergers, for I am bent on other game. I told 
you I would show you the fairest sight in all this city, and so 
I will if you choose first to come with me to the College Close 
to pay a visit to the Lord Bishop's registrar, one Master Thomas 
Vernon." 

" What sight hath that gentleman to show, fairer than this 
structure which I see ? " asjced Sacheverill, looking up at the 
old Benedictine Minster which stood before them in all its 
grandeur. " Methinks I never saw a finer church. But I trust 
myself to your guidance." 

"Yea, coz, and a good thought strikes me," returned his 
companion, "for we will get the old gentleman to be your 
guide, together, maybe, with Mistress Nelly, the while I tarry 
with my pretty Molly in the garden, for I have a little word 
to tell her which were better said without a witness." 

" Hallo, Harry ! is that your errand ? " retorted Gervase 
laughing ; " I might have guessed there was a sweetheart in 
the case." 

Thus chatting they passed round the east angle of the 
Cathedral to Edgar's Tower, where the Castle flanked the 
College Close, a green plot overshadowed by the ancient church 
and its outbuildings. Between the ruined walls of the old Castle 
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and the cloisters stood some houses, more or less constructed 
out of the ddbris of the ancient monastery. At the door of a 
mansion adjoining the tower, young Townshend knocked and 
asked for Counsellor Vernon. On hearing that he was absent at 
his lordship's palace, he begged to see the young ladies, and 
Gervase was presented to two comely damsels, who greeted 
him with a cordiality only surpassed by that with which they 
received his cousin. Strange to say Mistress Nelly was the one 
whom he would have selected had he been called upon to 
choose for Harry Townshend. She was a merry dark-eyed 
damsel, with rosy lips and white teeth, which she displayed 
whenever she smiled, smiling being the habitual expression of 
her countenance. Mary, on the other hand, was fair and wore 
a pensive look. She was doubtless pretty, but scarce warranted 
the raptures of her swain, at least, so Gervase thought. 

" I told my cousin I would show him the fairest sight in 
all Worcester city; didn't I, Gervase?" quoth Harry, after the 
first greetings were over. 

"And what is that — our college church?" enquired Mistress 
Nelly. 

" By George ! dost thou take my cousin for a mason, that he 
should care for stones and mortar when he can contemplate 
such sweet faces of flesh and blood as those I see before me ? " 
retorted Harry. " But I'll tell you how he shall combine the 
two. If you, Nelly, would be his guide and show him all 
the beauties of the Cathedral, I will stay and have a chat with 
Molly in the garden. Come, that were a fair division of the 
spoil ! " 

And so, after sundry blushes and feigned objections, the 
matter was arranged, and Harry left to open out his heart 
and explain to Miss Mary Vernon his design of journeying to 
London for the purpose of applying himself to the law and 
becoming a learned counsellor like her father. Whereupon she 
plighted him her troth, under solemn promise that in due time 
he should return and make her his wife. Meanwhile Gervase 
was conducted by his lively brown-eyed cicerone to view the 
famous sights of Worcester city. 



CHAPTER X. 

DAME DOROTHY PAKINGTON. 

Albeit Harry Townshend was as open-hearted and free from 
guile as his off-hand manners betokened, he was nevertheless 
fully alive to the imprudence of his more sedate cousin, whose 
leanings toward the proscribed doctrines he regarded as a senti- 
mental whim bordering upon insanity. It is true that he rebelled 
against his father's stern treatment of Sacheverill, as well as his 
puritanical mode of regarding Papists in general, but he was 
none the less opposed to Catholicism in his heart, and was 
fully determined, in his own more genial way, to do his utmost 
to preserve Gervase from any further dealings with the Wor- 
cestershire recusants. Before leaving Elmley the question had 
been canvassed, and even the Justice himself- (who, notwith- 
standing their occasional squabbles, had the fullest confidence 
in his son's Protestantism) had acknowledged that the young 
man's jovial and cheery method might prove more effectual in 
securing the object they all had at heart than the threats with 
which he had so incautiously assailed him. When Harry 
started from home it was an understood thing that he was not 
to lose sight of his cousin until the latter had faii-ly crossed 
the boundaries of the shire, and it was even hoped that he 
might be prevailed upon to accompany his cousin on his 
journey to London, a course which they would greatly have 
preferred to his returning into Derbyshire to report to his 
mother the inhospitable treatment he had experienced at 
their hands. 

Gervase was too gallant a cavalier to refuse the proffered 
guidance of the pretty young lady who showed him the cloisters, 
chapter-house, and guesten-hall, and procured the assistance 
of an official to exhibit the interior of the Cathedral and its 
royal monuments of King John and Prince Arthur. While 
they were thus engaged, a company of five or six strangers 
entered the church, apparently upon the same errand as them- 
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selves. The verger, seemingly jealous at perceiving his func- 
tions usurped by another, departed to ascertain the names 
of the invaders of his domain, and presently returned with 
the information that it was the Dean himself accompanied by 
his patron, Sir John Pakington, his lady, and some friends. 
On proceeding round the Lady Chapel Gervase and his fair 
conductor encountered the party, and were severally recognised 
by two of them. 

" Mr. Sacheverill, I believe I had the honour of making 
your acquaintance in the park at Westwood a few days since, 
when you so graciously abandoned the harriers in favour of 
my hawks, and when my deer were the cause of your life being 
placed in jeopardy, for which, forsooth, I owe you my humble 
apologies. I rejoice, however, judging from your present con- 
dition, to find that you came scathless out of that peril. Suffer 
me to present you to my friend, Dr. Thomas, who is Dean of 
of this Cathedral and a most learned divine." 

The doctor who was engaged in conversation with Miss 
Vernon, turned to Gervase : 

" Your name, sir, is well known to me," said the dignitary, 
" and I presume you are a kinsman of my late neighbours at 
Elmley Lovet If the Justice came with you to the city, I 
surmise that he hath doubtless handed you over to the guid<^ 
ance of this young lady to show you our college church, being 
himself but little given to ecclesiastical concerns?" 

" Not precisely," returned our hero. . " I left his son at 
Mr. Vernon's house, while Mistress Vernon deigned to show 
me the beauties of this Cathedral." 

"I must not forget," quoth Sir John, "to make you ac- 
quainted with my lady." 

" In whom," pursued the Dean, "you will find one far more 
learned both in divinity and all the other sciences than your 
humble servant, if I may venture to say as much." 

Dorothy, Lady Pakington, the youngest daughter of the late 
Lord Keeper Coventry, although upwards of fifty, retained 
traces of the beauty for which she had formerly been dis- 
tinguished. Her portraits represent her as a person of stately 
bearing and majestic countenance, exhibiting unmistakable 
tokens of superior intelligence. The high forehead, penetrating 
eyes, and well-formed features bespeak an union of mental 
superiority with feminine beauty rarely found in combination. 
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Qad in her riding gear she was scarcely less prepossessing 
than in the costume in which a Lely or a Kneller might have 
portrayed her.* 

" Dr. Thomas is, as you perceive, an arrant courtier," said 
Lady Pakington with a smile, "and hath learned the ecclesi- 
astical art of flattery to perfection. But tell me, Mr. Sacheverill, 
how you have had the heart to forsake your pretty cousin, Miss 
Dora, with whom I heard you were seen scouring the country ? 
I am afraid that you are fickle,'' she continued, casting a 
glance at Nelly Vernon, who was busily conversing with 
Sir John. 

"I have left my uncle Townshend," returned our hero, 
colouring slightly as he spoke, " and am hither on my journey 
to London." 

" To London ? " she rejoined. " Why you have made but a 
brief sojourn with your kinsfolk. Your father was an old friend 
of Sir John's and mine, and we hoped you might have been 
persuaded to tarry a few days at our mansion, in order that 
we might become acquainted with the son of so brave a 
cavalier. Your uncle would have resented our inveigling you 
away, as he regardeth me as something little better than a 
recusant forsooth, but since you have quitted his roof, I must 
insist upon your coming back to Westwood ere you depart 
from the shire upon so long a journey." 

When Gervase sought to excuse himself, her ladyship ap- 
pealed to her spouse, who joined her in insisting upon Sache- 
verill's returning with them to their hall. 

"What will Harry Townshend say?" quoth Miss Vernon, 
who felt a laudable interest in her sister's sweetheart, "for he 
awaiteth oiu* return." 

" Ha, is Master Harry with you ? I owe him some excuses 
for spoiUng his sport at Westwood, and would gladly see him 
ere he leave the city," returned Sir John. 

The Dean courteously took the hint, and begged Miss 
Vernon to convey a request to her father to come with his 
daughters and their guest to the Deanery to dine at one o'clock, 
and meet Sir John Pakington and his company. 

Harry Townshend, although somewhat disconcerted at the 
failure of the scheme to convoy his cousin away to London, felt 
that he might be equally securing his object by relinquishing 
* Her portrait at Westwood Park is by an unknown artist. 
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him to the safe custody of so worthy a neighbour as Sir John 
Pakington, whose influence, and especially that of his lady, 
might prove more efficacious in weaning him from recusancy 
than any which he could bring to bear upon him. He never- 
theless felt some anxiety touching the circumstances of Sache- 
verill's expulsion from his father's house, and would have been 
well satisfied that his new hosts should have had some inkling 
of his papistical leanings, could he have devised any means of 
enlightening them on so delicate a topic, without exposing his 
own family to the risk of well-merited obloquy on account of 
their share in the late transaction. 

Gervasf was likewise sensible of the awkwardness of his 
position. In one sense Sir John's invitation came to him as 
an unexpected reprieve from his difficulties, and afforded him 
the opportunity which he coveted of remaining not only in 
Worcestershire, but in the immediate neighbourhood of Miss 
Finch's residence, in defiance of his uncle's threats and taunts ; 
but, on the other hand, he was too honourable and truthful 
not to feel qualms of conscience at accepting hospitality under 
false pretences, for he entertained a secret conviction that if 
his intended hosts had been aware of what had passed between 
Mr. Townshend and himself on the previous day, they would 
in all probability never have pressed him to visit them. In 
this he was doubtless mistaken, for Dame Dorothy was the last 
person in the world to have disowned him at such a crisis. 
She had too much confidence in her own powers of persuasion 
to have foregone an opportunity of winning back a dabbler in 
Popery to the doctrines of her own Church, and such was 
her utter contempt for the puritanical leanings of her neigh- 
bours at Elmley, that she would have attributed his perver- 
sion to the repellent and chilling effects of their Calvinistic 
theology, and would have trusted to her own High Church 
views to bring him back to what she deemed the more Catholic 
ways of his baptismal creed. 

During the dinner at the Deanery the discourse turned upon 
the Plot, for Mr. Registrar Vernon informed his host that the 
Bishop had received important letters from the Secretary o 
State touching the recusants in Worcestershire, which made 
necessary for them all to be upon the alert 

Dean Thomas (who was at that time the occupant of tl 
See of St Asaph) afforded an example, so rare in the sev< 
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teenth certury, of a rural clergyman being at the same time a 
scholar and a gentleman.* His friend, Sir John Pakington had 
some years since induced him to accept the rectory of Hampton 
Lovet after his elevation to the deanery of Worcester, and he 
had fallen in with his wishes rather on account of his warm 
friendship for Sir John and his lady than from any other motive 
although his simple tastes and love of nature would have led 
him to prefer the country to the town. While at Hampton 
he associated but little with the neighbouring parsons, very 
few of whom were regarded as admissible into polite society, 
their wives being usually of a lower grade that those of the sur- 
rounding yeomen and farmers. In this respect, however, he 
was not worse off than Dame Dorothy herself, who scarcely 
had a single neighbour within easy reach of Westwood who 
could in the least appreciate her literary tastes, or converse 
upon any intellectual topic whatever. Indeed, the country 
dames of the period were, as a rule, profoundly ignorant 
of anything beyond the narrow limits of the society in which 
they had been born and bred. In point of actual knowledge, 
there is not a girl educated at our poor-schools who is not 
their superior in every respect, and the conversation of our 
farmers' daughters would have appeared to them as stilted 
pedantry. Their writing and orthography were below medio- 
crity, and their reading often pursued with difficulty, and no 
wonder, since their stock of books was of the most scanty 
description. The squires were only a shade less ignorant than 
their wives and daughters, and their conversation was certainly 
less refined, being usually interspersed with oaths and seasoned 
with coarseness and vulgarity. Lady Pakington was indeed 
to be envied in having secured a neighbour who was deeply 
imbued with the literature and poetry of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and not unacquainted with those of modem France 
and Italy, and could converse agreeably upon all those 
several topics of art, science, politics, and theology, in which 
she felt the keenest interest. Her brother. Sir William Coventry, 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, kept her au fait on all that 
was going on at Court, in letters which if not as lengthy were 
more reliable than the news letters which circulated in most 
country towns and mansions retailing the chit-chat of Wills's, 

* Macaulay's "History of England," vol. i. chap. iii. and "Memoirs 
of Sir John Reresby, 1875." 
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White's, and the several coffee-houses. She had other corre- 
spondents who furnished her with the literary and scientific 
tidings of the day, and more than one learned divine who 
kept her informed on matters ecclesiastical. 

When the Registrar had thus broached the great topic of 
the day, the Dean turned to her ladyship and said, shrugging^ 
his shoulders : 

" I feared that we should be visited by this cruel contagion, 
which could scarcely be kept within the boundaries of the 
London bills of mortality." 

" V faith," quoth Mr. Vernon, evidently putting a different 
sense upon the Dean's words to that which he intended to 
convey to Lady Pakington, " they say the Papists throughout 
the whole realm are concerned therein, and if the laity be 
not all apprised thereof, the priests at least have got a finger in 
the pie." 

" I have yet to learn what the pie consists of," returned the 
Dean. 

" Nay," said Sir John, " if you would but call it cake instead 
of pie, I would tell you it was an Oatcake." 

" Ay," rejoined the Dean, " and saving for the unfortunate 
death of Sir Edmundsbury Godfrey, the so-called Gates would 
have been proved to be nought else but chaff j but these oats 
are like to stew into a porridge which some of our poor neigh- 
bours will find it a hard meal to digest." 

" You view them tenderly, Mr. Dean, for so good and staunch 
a Churchman," replied Sir John. " We justices are less merciful 
forsooth ; is it not so. Master Harry ? PU be bound your father 
is on their scent already." 

" He'd be less keen after a Quaker or an Anabaptist," re- 
joined the Dean laughing. 

" They are not such arrant traitors, may be, Mr. Dean ! " 
retorted Harry. 

" As much as some of these methinks," answered Dr.Thomas. 
"The only treason that you can prove against such a man 
as that poor Popish priest who dwelt somewhere betwixt 
Wyche and Kidderminster, and was wont to ride at times a 
sorry hackney down the hill by Hampton as he plied to and 
fro to Wyche, is in the fact that he is an Englishman in 
Holy Grders of the Church of Rome, and your Quaker and 
Anabaptist are equally transgressors of the laws of the realm 
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Gervase was pleased to hear such words fall from the 
Anglican dignitary, from whom he had rather expected hostility 
to his secret sentiments, than the mitigated toleration which 
the Dean's utterances seemed to breathe. Whether Harry 
■caught the expression upon his cousin's face, or was glad to 
profit by the opportunity to unmask his tendencies, he said, 
turning to Sacheverill : 

" Why, Mr. Dean must be speaking of your friend, Master 
Johnson, as they call him — the one you met at Squire Finch's 
house." 

All eyes were instantly turned on Gervase, who could not 
but feel a momentary confusion at being thus suddenly rallied 
upon his acquaintance with the recusants. 

"Then you know our neighbour at Rushock?" observed 
Lady Pakington in a kind and gentle tone which won his 
confidence. " They say his daughter is a lovely girl ! " 

" Yea," her etumed, and although perhaps no one else may 
have noted it, Dame Dorothy read in his utterance of that 
single word the story of his love. 

" She is betrothed to Edward Rogers the money-lender's son," 
exclaimed Harry, "a fellow who ere long will drop his recusancy, 
as his brother hath done. He is not a bad companion with 
the hoimds, and when he hath cleared Rushock of its mortgages 
we shall find him a good neighbour and a tolerable country 
squire." 

" Which your cockneys would term an intolerable boor," said 
her ladyship smiling; "but such no longer will be the fate 
reserved for you, Mr. Townshend, as I have just been given 
to understand, from this young lady, that you are journeying 
to town, where you will pursue your studies in the law, and 
.doubtless visit the Court and become at the same time a fine 
gentleman and a learned lawyer. When you come back you 
will scarcely deign to speak to us poor country clodhoppers. 
We shall have to elect you knight of the shire to rid our- 
selves of your fine airs." 

" I am a bit of a country bumpkin now to look at," quoth 
Harry laughing, " but I have lived long enough within stone's 
thro\yi of Temple Bar to be a match for the cockneys' tricks, 
and I trust that a' few years away from the clods and heifers 
will not quite rob me of an honest country heart." 

"Well spoken, Master Townshend," quoth Sir John: a 
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sentiment cordially re-echoed by Master Vernon, who raised 
a laugh at the expense of his own and future son-in-law's pro- 
fession by adding : 

"The cockneys' knaveries never penetrate the Temple gates, 
where probity reigns as securely as in the remotest country 
place." 

" You mean, perchance, at the season when the lawyers make 
their circuits," retorted the dean ; "and as to the poor cockneys, ' 
the very Alsatians keep clear of their astuter rivals to the west 
of Whitefriars postern." 

" Those be the Inner Templars," said Harry, " I'm of the 
Middle." 

" They would find them none the less astute on journeying 
further west through those courts and alleys filled with gentle- 
men of the long robe," pursued their host. 

The young ladies enjoyed the dinner party, for although 
Mistress Nelly did not feel that she had made much impres- 
sion upon Gervase, yet, from some observations which he 
dropped, she arrived at the conclusion that his heart was not 
hopelessly pre-occupied with his cousin Dora, in whom she had 
foreseen a rival. As to Mary, she was in a state of rapture, 
especially since her father had persuaded Harry to remain in 
the Close for a couple of days ere he continued his journey to 
London. 

Sacheverill returned to Westwood with Sir John and his 
lady, who travelled on horseback, accompanied by some friends 
and domestics. Their road led them over Feamhill Heath, a 
wild track covered with furze and bracken, whence they could 
discern to their left the towers of Hindlip House, at that time 
the abode of Thomas Abingdon, or Habington, the grandson 
of the man who, for his supposed share in harbouring the 
Powder Plot conspirators, was imprisoned in the Tower under 
sentence of death, but subsequently reprieved on condition of 
never quitting the boundaries .of his native shire, where he 
devoted his life to archaeological pursuits, writing its first history. 
His grandson died without issue, .when the property passed 
into the hands of his cousin, Sir William Compton of Hartpury. 
Gervase caught a sight of this singularly picturesque mansion 
peering out among the stately elms which surrounded it From 
the high ground which they traversed there was a prospect 
of the vale of Worcester bounded by the gracefid outline of 
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the Malvern Hills, affording a landscape unsurpassed for beauty 
by anything he had seen, even in his own mountainous district 
of the Peak. In the seventeenth century the neighbourhood 
was only partially cultivated, and their road lay through open 
heaths and woodland dells, under the Beauchamps' manor of 
Salwarpe and its church, toward the westward entrance to Sir 
John's spacious park. 

Gervase would probably have been less prompt at falling in 
with Lady Pakington's invitation if he had not felt at once the 
irresistible charm of her manner and been fascinated by the 
spell which she exercised over those who came in contact 
with her. She was not long in unriddling the mystery of his 
admiration for Clara, his secret inclination toward the CathoUc 
Church, and the history of the misunderstanding which had led 
to his sudden flight from Elmley. The boon of confiding his 
sorrows and disappointments to a highly intelligent and sympa- 
thising woman was too great to be resisted, and he failed not 
to experience the relief afforded by these privileged communi- 
cations. On her part Dame Dorothy had been prepossessed in 
favour of Sacheverill by her husband's description of him, but 
as soon as she saw him she conceived the strongest fancy 
for him. Those very points, which she possibly regarded as 
amiable weaknesses, tended to increase her interest in him. 
His love for Miss Finch was a fault which most of her sex 
would have condoned, while his quarrel with Mr. Townshend 
was in Lady Pakington's eyes not only pardonable but com- 
mendable, for it was the result of his opposition to those 
Roundhead principles which she abhorred. His lurking love of 
Popery she held to be clearly excusable on the ground that 
he had as yet not been sufficiently indoctrinated with the true 
principles of the English Church and had been driven to choose 
between the canting hypocrisy, as she deemed it, of the 
sectaries and their sympathisers, and the teachings of the 
Church of Rome. While reserving to herself the task of 
gradually weaning him from {he errors he had imbibed, she 
warmly espoused his side in the quarrel with his uncle, and 
would not have been loath to have found an opportunity of 
showing the latter that she did so. With regard to Miss 
Finch, Lady Pakington was in nowise adverse to his suit, for 
she felt that if she could only secure his Church of England 
principles this marriage might be the means of handing over 
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the large estates now held by her father to a man who, while 
still faithful to the cavalier (or Tory) principles of the old line, 
would drop those dangerous tenets which perpetually subjected 
their owners to heavy fines and proscriptions. We should 
be giving a false impression of Lady Pakington's High Church 
religion were we for a moment to encourage the notion that 
it bore the slightest resemblance to the Ritualism of our own 
day. Neither in doctrine nor in aesthetics did the Caroline 
divines in the least initiate that system of aping Catholic 
teaching and ceremonial which has distinguished their succes- 
sors in the nineteenth century. Laud would gladly have 
restored as much as possible of the old ritual in order to 
impart dignity and perhaps even the sacrificial character to 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and both Taylor and 
Cosin framed books of devotion intended to satisfy those Court 
dames who envied the manuals of the Catholic ladies-in- 
waiting. In neither case, however, was there any attempt to 
introduce heterogeneous elements, but simply to put upon 
their own sixteenth century formularies the most Catholic inter- 
pretation which they could be made to wear. It is difficult to 
itorture out of the whole catena of their divines from Hooker 
.to Warburton any distinct objective doctrine of Real Presence, 
.and there is not the slightest proof that they ever sought to 
impart to their services the external symbols of Catholic ritual. 
The canons prescribed copes instead of chasubles to be worn 
at the Communion service in cathedrals (a practice continued 
.at Durham until the present century), thus clearly proving that 
while the Laudian divines were quite ready to exchange the 
^Genevan simplicity of the first Reformers for something more 
•dignified and aesthetical, they had no desire to return to 
.the traditional vestments of the ancient Church. 

But in order to understand the High Churchmen of the 
seventeenth century we must remember that their creed was 
as much political as religious, that it was based upon a doctrine 
of the divine right of kings beyond any previously broached in 
Christendom, that it was the shibboleth of a legitimist party 
.who had privileges to maintain and wrongs to revenge, while 
at the same time it was the most self-asserting section of a 
.communion whose very existence depended upon its continued 
adherence to Reformation principles. Besides, like every other 
•component of the great Protestant heresy, it must needs fulfil 
♦its raison d*itre by protesting against Rome. 
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Lady Pakington was a tolerant member of this somewhat 
narrow and exclusive creed, and on the whole her tolerance 
was rather on the Catholic than on the Protestant side of that 
middle line along which she professed to walk. She had 
read the works of Bossuet, Fenelon, Massillon, and Pascal, and 
had studied the " Confessions of St. Augustine," the " Imitation," 
and the "Aids to a Devout Life'' of St. Francis of Sales. 
Calvinism, antinomianism, and solifidianism were utterly abhor- 
rent to her nature, and she held much of what the Church 
holds touching grace and good works. Yet for all this she was 
firmly attached to her Anglican formularies, and never doubted 
the Apostolical succession of her bishops and clergy, or the 
divine right of her king to be the sole fountain of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction within his realm. 

"My dear Mr. Sacheverill," she said to Gervase, as they 
•were seated in the grand saloon of the " Pavilion de Chasse " 
on the hill of Westwood a couple of days after his arrival, con- 
templating the magnificent prospect of the Malvern Hills which 
lay before its south-western oriel, awaiting the return of the 
rest of the company from a deer-chase, " I know of what you 
are thinking. Ever since you came here you have been longing 
for an excuse to ride off to Rushock Court to look after Miss 
Finch and you have not the courage to tell me." 

Gervase enquired in a self-conscious tone : 

"How could you read my thoughts?" 

" You are in love, and a lover's face is a sad tell-tale," 
she returned. " I am persuaded of one thing," she continued, 
"that but for Miss Finch you would never have become in- 
fected with Popery. Now, remember, I grant that she is an 
angel, and I am convinced, in spite of all that your cousin 
said about this Mr. Rogers, that she reciprocates your affection. 
If this be so, she will love whatever you love, and may be led 
by you far more fitly than you by her. Those households are 
ever happiest where the husband rules and the wife obeys. 
Your word will become her law, and she will be like Ruth 
following Naomi. Your people will become her people and 
your God her God. If you are but staunch and true to our 
own beloved Church of England you may save that young 
lady's life and fortune, which are both in jeopardy. Even if 
she be obstinately attached to her own faith, she will respect 
you the more for adhering to yours, and I know a score of 
H 
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instances of good Protestant husbands wedded to Papist wives, 
some of whom occasionally conform and go to church with 
their spouses;* and, forsooth I would not urge you to press 
her on the matter of her faith, but only leave it to time and 
your good example, and I doubt not that ere many years are 
gone she will fall into your ways, especially if there be children 
to be brought up in the doctrines of our Church/' 

" But supposing, my lady," replied Gervase, " that I were 
convinced that her religion were the true one, that there can 
be but one Church of Christ on earth, and that this was founded 
upon Peter, as the Rock, whence floweth the stream of juris- 
diction?" 

" I tell you I don't believe that you are convinced of this, 
saving so far as it dawned upon you through the beautiful eyes 
of this Miss Clara Finch," answered Dame Dorothy. " Our 
p\\n divines have explained the passage about S. Peter over and 
over again, and, according to some of the Fathers themselves, 
I cannot see but what their explanation is most satisfactory and 
conclusive. The Rock is not S. Peter but Christ, and He is the 
true fountain of jurisdiction all over the world and, here in 
England, through His anointed, the King, who is His vicegerent 
and earthly Head of the Church in England. But let us not 
argue on divinity. I will leave that task to my good friend 
Bishop Thomas, or Master Hickes, who cometh hither this 
week to greet us with his company. Either of those worthy 
divines would put you in the right path if you would freely open 
your mind to them and be guided by their counsels. You must 
acknowledge that, in case of doubt, your first most obvious 
duty is to consult divines of your own faith, before coquetting 
with those of a foreign creed. 'Twere as if, on the first sus- 
picion of your mother's virtue, you should go and blab about 
her frailty to strangers, ere you had even afforded her an 
opportunity of justifying herself to you in private." 

Gervase could not but acknowledge the plausibility of this 
argument, and admitted to her that he ought not to abandon 
the Church of his fathers without giving her pastors a hearing. 

" But," he said, " this question hath nought to do with Miss 
Finch's delivery from the hands of that scoundrel Rogers, and 
I cannot rest until I have taken some step to free her from his 
importunities and set myself right in her eyes." 

* See Pepys' ''Memoirs, 6th Dec. 1668." 
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" That is nobly spoken, Mr. Sacheverill, and I wish you all 
success in such an enterprise," returned her ladyship. "You 
shall go there this very day, and if I could I would press 
Mistress Finch and her father too to be our guests, that I 
might help both you and her in this matter; but the times 
are perilous with all these rumours of the Plot afloat ; I 
fear my good spouse might be compromised by such a step. 
Wherefore go thither cautiously and say nought even to Sir 
John touching your ride, and I will frame a good plea for 
yoiu- absence." 

When the party returned from the chase they found Lady 
Pakington awaiting them, and were satisfied with the excuse 
which she made for Sacheveriirs departure on some other 
Errand. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE RIVAL'S TRIUMPH. 

Gervase's memory served him well to retrace the road to 
Rushock, and his heart beat high as he pursued the steep 
ascent approaching the little church and sighting the manor- 
house beyond. 

On reaching the moat, which served as a duck-pond and 
watering-place for the cattle, he began to look about for some- 
one to hold his steed, but not a soul was to be seen. He made 
his way to the old tithe-bam, but on opening the door was 
greeted by a sow who made her exit followed by her litter, 
whereupon while vainly endeavouring to re-enclose them in their 
temporary pen, he only drove them further off until they made 
their way through a gap in the churchyard hedge, and routed 
up the moss from off the grave mounds. 

" Hallo, master!" cried a voice from within the churchyard, 
" are you driving your swine into my close ?" 

" Hey ! " quoth Gervase, " I am seeking to bring them back, 
and shall feel obliged if you can help me, for I have freed 
them by mishap from yonder bam, and know not how to re- 
capture them." 

'^ Ha, ha ! by my stars, that is a rare piece o' sport to send 
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the Papist pigs into the churchyard. I'll be bound you're on 
some errand to my neighbour's yonder," pursued the speake^, 
eyeing Sacheverill over the gap. " Maybe you are clerk to the 
Justice, or a pursuivant or somewhat from Worcester ; but you 
will do no good here, I can tell you, for the birds are flown," 

This strange speech proceeded from an individual wearing, 
in a somewhat soiled and dilapidated condition, the cassock 
universally in vogue among the rural clergy of the period and 
a three-cornered shovel hat which was in as bad a plight as 
his garment.* 

" I presume, sir, you are the parson," rejoined Gervase, 
looking up in amazement at the individual over the hedge. 

" Parson though I be, at your service, master," quoth the 
other, "I'm not going to betray my neighbour, were it old 
Nick himself, unless he chanced to be one o' your canting 
knaves like your sanctified fellow Adoniram Jones, who seeketfa 
to shut up the ale-house down by Chaddesley, and rob us all of 
beer and bowls." 

" You mistake mine errand, sir," replied Sacheverill ; " I 
am come with no such sinister intent as you seem to imply. I 
am a friend of Mr. Finch's, and came hither to pay my respects 
to himself and his family." 

" By George, then, you're a Papist, ten to one ?" retorted the 
divine. " But as to that, if you be no worse a recusant than 
my good neighbour here, you are virelcome to go to the devil 
in your own way, and to Purgatory too, if you can find the 
road ; but this is between ourselves, for there are half a dozen 
Roundheads in the parish who would soon be down upon me 
if they knew I abetted Popery by taking pot-luck with the 
squire." 

" I am no Catholic myself," said Gervase, " but I am never- 
theless a friend of the squire's, and should be obliged if you 
could tell me whither he is gone, and what hath happened to 
his household?" 

" You seem a dapper young cavalier," rejoined the clergy- 
man, " and I'll be bound you're after Mistress Clara. But you 
will be late in the field, for they tell me she is betrothed and 
like to have her banns called on this side Advent." 

" Where is she ?" demanded our hero passionately. 

" The damsel is doubtless with Dame Yate at Harvington," 
• See "Macaulay's History of England," vol i. p. 329. 
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replied the parson, " but as to the squire, heaven knows where 
he hath gone ! They have locked the house, for even the old 
dame and serving maids are out, I trow." 

" Good morrow, master parson," cried Gervase, manifesting 
his impatience to depart. 

"You are mighty eagef to be off," exclaimed the worthy 
vicar, " and forget that you have left the swine routing up my 
graves. Methinks, sir squire, you might have helped me to 
drive them back into their stye." 

Sacheverill apologised for his neglect, and offered to assist 
in penning the wandering litter, when he luckily espied a rustic 
in smock frock and hood, with a pitchfork on his shoulder. 
He recognised him as the servant who had taken charge of his 
filly when he had visited the manor-house, and profited by 
his coming for the double purpose of recapturing the pigs and 
affording him the information he desired touching the squire's 
family. 

" The squire be away, and the young mistress too, but the 
old un's somewhere in the house, albeit Nancy may have locked 
her in when she went to Kidderminster market. Master ! " con- 
tinued the serving-man, as Gervase dropped a coin into his 
hand, " you may leave them pigs to me ; and if it be the young 
un you're seeking, you had best ride to Harvington Hall, where 
Dame Yate dwelleth. Follow yon road till ye come to the next 
village, and then ask the way." 

Even the rural mind was sufficiently keen to comprehend 
that a silver coin would not have been presented in view of 
of the " old un," as he called Squire Finch's maiden sister, 
and that it evidently pointed to the young mistress. Mean- 
while the parson stood grumbling ajid cursing at the swine, 
thus provoking Gervase to fly to his assistance had not the 
cowherd interposed. 

"Ne'er you mind Parson Shawe," he said to the young 
man. "Leave the swine to me. I be coming, parson, to 
drive the pigs home, so ye may go off to the bowling alley 
an' ye list." 

Overcome by emotions which we must leave to the reader's 
imagination, Sacheverill lost no time in pursuing his way to 
Harvington, which after sundry enquiries he succeeded in 
reaching. Since he had last seen it the autumnal tints had 
increased on the elms, and the ground was becoming strewn 
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with leaves. The elms had assumed the bright yellow hue which 
enhances their picturesque effect in the landscape, whereon the 
dark tint of their summer green weighed somewhat heavily. 

The grand old pile of brick and stone loomed majestically 
among the trees, upon whose boughs the rooks were cawing 
their autumnal dirge, while underneath them some red deer 
were browsing. On reaching the moat he found the bridge 
half raised, and hallood for some one to lower it. He asked 
for Dame Yate, and having handed his jennet to a stableman, 
was ushered into the same old hall wherein his eyes had 
first lighted upon Clara Finch. On entering the chamber he 
saw the stately Chitelaine seated at her tapestry work, looking 
pale and anxious, as it seemed to him. As he approached she 
rose to receive him, which she did with stately courtesy, but 
somewhat coldly. 

" I have ventured hither," he said, after the first salutations, 
" to learn some tidings of Mr. Finch and his household, having 
been to Rushock and found they had fled." 

" Tidings of Mr. Finch ?" she replied interrogatively, adding, 
" I know not where he is ; but, Mr. Sacheverill, you amaze me by 
your question. I am, methinks, a fairly good judge of character, 
and not one to distrust those in whom I have once placed 
confidence, and yet your errand staggers me. Tell me is it 
true that I may now congratulate you upon your approaching 
marriage, which I hear is shortly to be solemnized?" 

" My marriage ? Heavens ! to whom ? " he cried. 

" It is no secret, I conclude, since even Clara's father hath 
written from Coughton that he saw you riding with your affi- 
anced ; but this is. no concern of mine, saving so far as it might 
tend to explain a change which to me must ever remain in- 
explicable." 

"What change, dear madam?" he cried. "I am not affianced 
to any one. I have ridden many a ride with my cousin Dora 
Townshend, but between her and me there is nothing beyond 
kinship and a cousinly affection." 

" 'Twere best to drop this matter," quoth Dame Yate, " since 
I were loath to quarrel with one whom I once trusted. I will 
strive to believe you blameless, but you are acting for others 
who certes are less so. I know you have it in your power 
to do much evil and to send a holy saint to heaven, and 
already yX)u have given evidence against us. To come here 
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now to seek out those whom you have wronged is the least 
generous action I have known 01 you, Mr. SacheverilL'' 

" Wronged ! " he exclaimed bitterly. " Oh, Dame Yate, with 
what cruel enigmas you assail me ! I am altogether ignorant 
of what you mean. Of what am I accused, and who are my 
accusers ?" 

" I am not your accuser, Mr. Sacheverill, heaven knows," 
answered the stately dame in a mingled tone of dignity and 
pity, "but that you informed against us and against Father 
Wall is as certain as that you stand before me, unless an 
information duly laid before a Justice of the Peace, and authenti- 
cated by his seal and signature, could carry a lie upon the 
face of it, and much as I have cause to dread your worthy 
uncle Mr. Townshend, I do not believe he could be guilty of 
a judicial perjury." 

Gervase, who was almost beside himself with horror and 
amazement, endeavoured to collect his thoughts and recall the 
circumstances of his last interview with his uncle to consider 
what he could have let drop which could have been tortured 
into an information against his Catholic acquaintances. He 
remembered to have owned to having been at Harvington, and 
having seen Father Johnson there, but as this was merely wrung 
from him as if by accident and not on oath, he could not 
imagine that his uncle could have had the face to make use of 
it as the grounds of an information. 

" Own that you have betrayed us, Mr. Sacheverill," she 
pursued, observing his perplexity, " and I will allow that you 
must have done it from conscientious motives, however little 
I am able to sympathise with them. I told you that I was 
ever distrustful of would-be converts in these times, but, never- 
theless, I do not believe that you were insincere. You see how 
correctly I judged your momentary enthusiasm and how judici- 
ously I advised you to put it to the test. You will be called 
upon to proceed with the work you have begun, and will have 
sooner or later to substantiate your words in court before the 
King's Justices of Assize and a jury of your countrymen. I 
would only urge you, by all you still hold sacred, to remember 
that what you witnessed in a certain chamber was viewed by 
you in defiance of the rules of hospitality, clandestinely and 
surreptitiously, and should not consequently be repeated by a 
tentleman of honour and true-hearted cavalier. Remember too, 
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that on that evidence of yours, Mr. Wall would most assuredly ' 
be sentenced to the gallows." 

" Lady Yate, I am innocent — I am indeed ! " he cried in a 
heartrending tone. "Do you believe that I, a cavalier, and the 
son of one who never broke his word, could be so base and false 
as to betray either you or that good priest ? Listen to my 
story, and judge me more fairly. It is true I passed my time 
at Elmley in wandering over the country on horseback in the 
company of my cousin Dora ; and on the very day I left, now 
three or four days since, as we returned over a heath, we met 
Mr. Finch, as I believe, disguised and riding quickly. That 
afternoon, on reaching Elmley, I found them all changed toward? 
me, and received a summons to my uncle's justice-chamber. 
There present was a fellow whom I believe to be the brother 
to Mr. Rogers, in close conference with my uncle. Presently 
my kinsman attacked me upon my leanings to the recusants, 
producing a book given me by Father Wall, which, as I grieve 
to own, had been found in my sleeping chamber. He proceeded 
to question me most closely upon my visit to Rushock, averring 
that he had also discovered that I had been to Harvington, 
and that I had become acquainted with Father Johnson there. 
I fear I assented to these facts, but more than this I am con- 
vinced I never dropped. He asked me whether I had heard 
the priest say Mass, but this I answered not. We ended by 
high words, for he spoke of sending me to Worcester Castle,, 
more in threat, might be, than earnest ; but he moved my 
wrath to such a pitch that I could no longer consent to be 
his guest, and left that very night for Worcester. This is the 
whole truth touching this affair." 

" I carefully perused a copy of the Information," returned' 
Dame Mary slowly, as if endeavouring to recall the precise 
words of the document, "stating, as I remember, that from 
information given by one Gervase Sacheverill, of the county of 
Derby, Esquire, and another, and taken upon oath before Henry 
Townshend, of Elmley Lovett, of the county of Worcester, 
Esquire, one of His Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the said 
county, it appeareth that one Francis Johnson, alias John Wall, 
alias Francis Webb or Marsh, of Harvington, in the said county 
of Worcester, gent., being born within the kingdom of England 
(those were the words), and being a priest made, professed, and 
ordained by the authority and jurisdiction challenged, pretended,. 
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and derived from the See of Rome, the 25th day of October, 
in the thirtieth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord King 
Charles II., by the grace of God, of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, King, defender of the faith, at Harvington aforesaid, 
in the county aforesaid, traitorously did come, was and did 
remain against the form of the statute in that case made and 
provided, &c. I am as certain of the substance of the docu- 
ment being as I say, and containing your name as informer, 
as I am of your presence here to-day." 

"Then," retorted Gcrvase passionately, "my uncle is per- 
jured, for I never took an oath before him in my life, and 
any information which I dropped was wrung from me in my 
despite, and everything he knew must have been told him by 
that scoundrel Rogers." 

"The constables nevertheless demanded, on the strength 
of your information, to search the house, which I refused, as 
they brought no search-warrant," replied the Chatelaine, with 
her usual self-possession ; " and strange to say, as scarcely 
consistent with your stor>', that we were befriended most op- 
portunely by the assistance and counsel of Mr. Edward Rogers, 
the brother of the unfortunate apostate whom you so vilify. 
Had it not been for Master Edward I know not how we 
ladies should have fared in the presence of these constables, 
who might have ransacked the house and done us much 
damage. This gentleman acted with so much sense and 
spirit that he soon rid us of our importunate visitors." 

"Mistress Finch is here with you," rejoined our hero in 
a low voice : " does she believe that I am guilty ? " 

" How could she doubt the evidence of her senses ? " asked 
the dama " I say not but what it were a keen disappoint- 
ment to her as to myself, for I own that we both felt deeply 
interested in your fate. I could say more, but that I feel that 
where certain matters are past redemption they were best 
forgotten." 

'* How past redemption ? " he exclaimed in a tone of agony. 
" Dear Lady Yate, I implore you to tell me whether the tidings 
which I have heard have any grain of truth in them, that she is 
betrothed to that— that Mr. Rogers ?" 

" Betrothed ! nay, that were forestalling the event," quoth the 
lady; "but I were loath to place a hindrance in the way of 
such a consummation, for he is a young man of fair birth and 
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estate, and having sown his wild oats, as they say, promiseth to 
settle down and live as a good Catholic; for he deploreth 
much his brother's ways. And Clara's father is old, and hath 
threatenings which bode ill for length of days, his affairs being 
sorely complicated, without a soul for the poor girl to look to 
saving that maiden aunt who is in her dotage. Methinks 
she could not do better than marry some one fit to manage her 
estate, and protect her in these evil times." 

" And you would trust her happiness to that money-lender's 
son, who is well known in Worcester, I have heard, as a dice- 
player and rake, and on whom his faith sits so lightly that he 
would doubtless sell it to the highest bidder," returned the young 
man bitterly. 

" Oh, Mr. SacheveriU," answered Dame Yate in a compas- 
sionate but half-upbraiding tone, "it were indeed unlike yourself 
— imlike a cavalier of gentle lineage, to utter such abusive 
slanders touching any one, even your worst foe, without at least 
good proof of what you say ; and even with it, methinks, it 
were scarcely charitable." 

" Pardon me, for heaven's sake, Lady Yate ! " he cried, " for 
in sooth I am beside myself. I never knew till now how 
dearly I loved that angelical being. I would give my 
life to save her from that man ! I am persuaded that she 
hath been prevailed upon, despite her better feelings, to yield 
to his importunities. She loves him not. Oh, suffer me to 
see her, to explain, to justify myself ! " 

" I fear it is too late ; she is with him in the garden," re- 
turned the dame, "and her father hath well-nigh consented 
to the match, I hear." 

"Then she is betrothed to him — to that man whom she 
execrates and despises ; for I will never believe that Mistress 
Finch could change her mind in ten days' time, to love what 
then she loathed ! Suffer me to go and meet her, and explain 
myself in presence of that man, whom I believe to have 
calumniated me — at least, I shall so have my accuser face to 
face, and he can give the lie if I speak false. Oh, Lady 
Yate, I must go out and meet him and her, and have the 
question out with them ! " 

" Nay, Mr. SacheveriU, in my house I am mistress, and I 
cannot suffer a meeting which must cause a brawl between 
you," repUed the lady. 
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"It were most unjust to preclude me from rebutting all 
the false slanders with which that fellow and his brother have 
aspersed me, and I demand a hearing in his presence that he 
may answer me if I attack his fame," rejoined Sacheverill, as 
he made a movement toward the door. 

Laying her hand upon his arm, and in a tone of supplica- 
tion. Dame Mary said more soothingly than yet she had 
spoken : 

" You say that you are innocent of this information which 
seemeth so clearly to prove that you betrayed us to your uncle. 
I beUeve you, Mr. Sacheverill. I believe that the matter was 
as you describe it, and that though you might perchance have 
uttered more than you remember or intended, that you are 
entirely guiltless of acting the traitor's part. I believe all this 
of you, and I will do my utmost to make it clear, although 
others (who trust you less), might need some proo£ A Justice's 
document, legally signed and sealed, seems to establish a prima 
facie case against you, leaving the burden of disproving it on 
yoiL" 

"Mistress Finch would trust my word, I am sure she 
would," he returned in a musing tona 

"Doubtless," replied the dame; "but would it be fair on 
her that you should do what now you contemplate ? You say 
you love her. Your only motive in seeking her presence and 
justifying yourself before her is, I'll vouch for it, to offer her 
your hand. Her father would, at any rate, refuse his daughter 
to a heretic — of that I am convinced. But even supposing 
that either you or he should waive that point, could you expect 
him to consent to his child's receiving the addresses of a man 
on whom such an accusation lies, as this which I have men- 
tioned ? — a warrant issued to arrest his priest on your informa- 
tion ! You must clear yourself from this before you can hope 
for Mr. Finch's acceptance; and how can I, as his locum 
ienensy suffer you to pay your addresses to his child imtil this 
point be settled ?" 

" How can I do this save by thrusting myself into my uncle's 
house to be driven forth more ignominiously than before?" 
rejoined Gervase despairingly. 

" Came you not thence to-day?" enquired the dame. 
" Nay, as I informed your ladyship, I left him some three 
•r four days since. I came hither from Westwood." 
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"Are you tarrying with my kinsman Sir John?" she re- 
turned ; " for however distant our kinship, I still esteem him 
such, even though he should forget it. Doth he or his lady 
know your errand hither, for they are not over favourable to 
Papists, and would, methinks, mislike your visit ? " 

Thereupon Sacheverill gave an account of all that had 
transpired since he left Elmley, not omitting Lady Pakington's 
endeavours to wean him from his Popish proclivities to the 
views held by her own section of the Church of England. 

" I am afraid that I should be but a poor match for my 
Lady Dorothy and her learned divines were I to attempt to 
set up an argument against them," quoth Dame Mary laughing, 
" and our good Father is now absent, but I think the catechism 
of the Council of Trent, would upset what you have been telling 
me touching her views of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and, indeed, 
the New Testament containeth no warrantry for kings being 
created fountains of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which our Lord 
clearly handed over to S. Peter, both according to S. Matthew 
and S. John, since he alone is conmiissioned to feed both 
sheep and lambs. But let us drop these topics and return to 
what you said anon with regard to your justification. Lady 
Pakington and her spouse can right you in this matter, better 
than any others, and I commend you to their protection to 
wipe away this slur from your fair fame. I say not that I will 
forward your suit with the young lady, but provided you will 
give me your promise to go hence without seeking Mistress 
Finch, or picking a quarrel with Master Rogers, I will so far 
stand your friend that I will faithfully relate to Clara all that 
hath transpired between us." 

Gervase yielded with reluctance to her reasons, which, how- 
ever, on reflection, appeared unanswerable, for he evidently 
had nothing but bare assertions to oppose to what every un- 
biassed person must regard as documentary evidence of the 
most conclusive character. It was with a heavy heart, mingled 
with feelings of even a less enviable kind, that he bade adieu 
to the stately old Dame of Harvington who, had he thought 
of comparing her with his hostess at Westwood, would pro- 
bably have struck him as one of a more antiquated and 
primitive caste. In costume as well as in majmers, she 
belonged to an earlier phase of the century, and had lived 
isolated from the fashions and ideas of Charles II.'s court/ 
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clinging to the traditions of the old days before the Common- 
wealth. 

After the departure of her guest, Dame Mary continued for 
awhile to reflect upon their interview, weighing in her mind the 
statements which he had made, and comparing them with what 
she had heard from Edward Rogers. 

Having concluded her needlework, she donned her riding- 
hood and went forth to visit a sick neighbour in the village. 
As she walked along, she still conned over the words of her 
visitor, and ere she returned home, had formed conclusions 
far more favourable to his pretensions than would have been 
pleasing to his rival. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ROGER'S PROPOSAL. 

That Clara Finch should have consented to a t^te-d-tiie 
interview with Edward Rogers after what transpired, in 
Gervase's hearing, at Rushock, will surprise the reader scarcely 
less than it did Gervase Sacheverill when Lady Yate informed 
him of it. There were nevertheless motives for her seeming 
change which almost justified the step in her own eyes, if 
not in those of our hero. Rogers's father, who dwelt at Bewdle>', 
had lived a sincere Catholic to the end, and had been in the 
confidence of all the principal Catholic families of the neigh- 
bourhood. Such were the heavy fines and exactions to which 
they were constantly subject under the persecuting statutes in 
force against them, that they were almost invariably driven 
into mortgaging their estates and were constantly forced to 
contract large loans, often without any prospect of clearing 
them off. Francis Finch had succeeded to a fair acreage dis- 
persed over several parishes, and in his early life had entered 
vigorously into the great political contest, during which Papists 
and Prelatists had for the moment dropped their differences to 
unite against the common foe. All the cavaliers had suffered 
to a great extent, but none so severely as the Catholics, who, in 
addition to Parliamentary sequestrations, continued, after the 
Restoration, to be ground down by cruel fines and imposts, 
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solely on account of their recusancy. Mr. Rogers had been 
called in to assist him out of pecuniary difficulties, which would 
otherwise have reduced him to beggary ; and by certain loans 
secured upon a mortgage of his best lands had propped up 
his affairs for the time, so that by cautious management and 
great economy he might hope to tide over his difficulties until 
the longed for moment should arrive when Catholics might be 
suffered to practise their religion on the same terms as more 
favoured English citizens — a consummation which they had 
been vainly anticipating ever since the Restoration of the 
Stuarts, and which was then to all appearance deferred until 
the Duke of York should ascend the throne. Charles II. had 
often bid fair to remedy their grievances, and it was well- 
known that he had made a secret treaty with Lewis XIV. 
stipulating that he would publicly profess himself a Catholic 
at such time as should appear to him expedient ; but the 
tidings of his brother's submission to the Church, about eight 
or nine years before the period to which our nan'ative refers, 
had opened out future prospects of relief such as had never 
been dreamt of (save by a few misguided enthusiasts) since the 
execution of Mary Stuart. 

The death of old Rogers had chanced most inopportunely, 
since it had taken place shortly before the famous conspiracy 
of Titus Oates and his accomplices to stamp out the Catholic 
religion from the country. Mr. Finch had known his sons as 
rather wild and idle youths, supposed to be but loosely trained 
in the maxims and duties of their religion. The one had some 
time before almost openly apostatized, and the other, Edward, 
while declaring to Catholics his intention to remain staunch 
to the Church of his fathers, had been accustomed to court 
the society of Protestants and, in their presence, to make light 
of his profession. Soon after the old man's decease, Edward 
had looked carefully into his affairs and had visited the various 
creditors of his late father with a view to the settlement of 
their long-standing accounts. He knew that his father had 
dealt with extreme leniency and long-suffering toward the 
mortgagors on whose estates his own money and that of his 
numerous clients had been invested and, where any old Catholic 
friend had found it difficult to make regular payments of 
interest, had frequently substituted his own for a client's capital, 
in order that the loss might rather fall upon himself than upon 
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some one less able to bear the deprivation with equanimity. 
His son, however, may be excused for not feeling quite the 
same tenderness toward insolvents, of whom he had no personal 
knowledge and whose claims upon his compassion were conse- 
quently far less obvious. Among the arrears which met his 
eye there were none more conspicuous for their amount than 
those due for interest on the Rushock and Kempsey loans, 
and, as his confidential clerk suggested, he could not further 
his own interests more effectually than by foreclosing those 
mortgages, and at least realizing such portions of those estates 
as were in fee simple, securing his life interest in the remainder. 
He had known Mr. Finch personally, and had received acts 
of kindness at his hands. This he would possibly not have 
deemed worthy of consideration where serious business was 
at stake ; but he also reflected that Mr. Finch's credit as a 
worthy cavalier stood high among Worcestershire Catholics, and 
that any precipitate act of this kind might damage his own 
prospects. He resolved to visit the squire in order that, having 
spied out the nakedness of the land, he might make such 
overtures or proposals as the case might demand. He had 
heard of Miss Finch's beauty, although he had not seen her 
since she emerged from childhood, but the fact of there being 
such a personage entered into his calculations when he contem- 
plated a negociation, and it occurred to him as a possibility 
that such a chattel might fairly be accepted in part payment 
of the debt. Afterwards, when he had seen her, he set down 
her value at a far higher figure than before, and generously 
determined that he would cancel the debt, provided that, on 
his marriage with her, the unentailed properties should be 
settled on himself in default of heirs. Mr. Finch, it is true, 
had received his first overtures very coldly, and when he found 
how loath his daughter was to listen to his addresses, deter- 
mined, at whatever cost, to reject Roger's offer. Nothing 
daunted by a first refusal, the latter resolved to persevere, 
feeling certain that in the long run he must succeed. Mr. Finch 
after turning over various schemes in his mind had determined 
to go to London, to consult his old friend, Mr. Richard Lang- 
horn, in the Temple, and had started on that errand at the 
period of Sacheverill's first interview with his daughter at 
Harvington, but only got as far as Mapledurham, whence 
he returned on hearing of his friend's apprehension for treason 
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somewhere about the beginning of October. Profiting by the 
perturbed condition of the Catholic conununity in consequence 
of the reign of terror evoked by the Plot, Rogers felt tempted to 
pursue his advantage while it would be next to impossible for 
Mr. Finch to raise a loan elsewhere to satisfy his demands. 
His visits to Rushock became very frequent, and the meeting 
described in our pages was only one instance among many 
in which he sought to win the heart of the lovely Clara. On 
a subsequent occasion he had openly declared to her father 
that unless the latter were prepared to give his sanction to 
the match he (Rogers) should be forced to foreclose the niort- 
gages at once. Clara had found her father in a state of 
such utter sadness and prostration, that she imagined him to 
be on the eve of some' serious malady. Kneeling at his feet 
she took his hands in hers and by degrees wrung from him 
the secret of his misery. He would have concealed from her 
the most distressing circumstance of all, namely, the sacrifice 
demanded of herself as the only means of averting her parent's 
doom, had not her feminine tact divined it ere his tale was 
half concluded. She saw it all at once, and resolved, if every 
other means should fail, to immolate herself rather than 
suffer her father to l>e ruined. On that very day she had 
coldly repelled the advances of this man whom she so utterly 
loathed. The fellow had lately added to his other mean- 
nesses that of seeking to lower Gervase in her opinion. He 
had readily discovered that she showed a marked preference 
for Sacheverill, and concluded that if he would, establish his' 
claims he must dislodge this rival fancy from her heart. In 
order to effect this he set his brother on the scent, determined 
to awaken her jealousy by proofs of SacheverilFs courting 
Dora, and to stimulate her aversion by producing undoubted 
proofs of his playing into his uncle's hands for the purpose 
of betraying Father Wall. On the day to which we are referring, 
he had only commenced his scheme of detraction by hints 
and inuendos, averring nevertheless that the flirtation between 
Sacheverill and Miss Townshend was a matter of conmion 
report, of which there could be no doubt Mr. Finch listened 
to his daughter's heart-broken resolve, and having kissed away 
the tears from her eyes, vowed that nothing on earth should 
induce him to accept of such a sacrifice. He called good 
Father Joachim into his counsels, and finding the latter bent 
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upon a visit to London (probably to communicate with the 
Provincial of the Franciscan Order to which he belonged) 
resolved to accompany him and endeavour to raise a loan 
among his friends whereby to satisfy at least, a portion, of 
his heavy debt. Clara- took refuge at Harving^on, hoping 
to escape the persecutions of Edward Rogers until her father's 
return, and, indeed, after the chilling reception which she 
had given him on his last visit to Rushock, it is possible 
that he might have left her in peace until he found a fresh 
opportunity of asserting his pecuniary claims, but for the 
occurrences at Elmley described in a former chapter. 

When Rogers received his brother's report of Justice 
Townshend's interview with Gervase, together with the assurance 
that the latter had departed for Worcester, and in all probability 
had since quitted the county, he came to Harvington w^ 
primed with matter sufficient, as he imagined, to settle the 
£site of his rival in the eyes both of Dame Yate and her 
prot^de. His first visit was on the day previous to Gervase's 
conference with the former lady. On that occasion fortune had 
so far favoured him, that on the same morning Clara received 
a letter from her father from Coughton, wherein he mentioned 
having encountered Sacheverill riding with his cousin Dora, 
whose attitude and close proximity seemed, he remarked, to 
warrant the rumours which had been circulated touching 
their engagement. Mr. Finch probably deemed it right to give 
prominence to this impression in order to dissipate illusions 
which he knew Clara entertained. Rogers enlarged upon this 
topic, adding thereto the far more serious charge of his 
having betrayed Father Joachim to his uncle. Whatever his 
fsur hearers may have thought of their friend's betrothal to Miss 
Townshend, they were both of them very unwilling to believe 
in his having proved a traitor in the case of the priest for 
whom he had professed such sincere affection. Dame Mary 
Yate felt convinced that he was too honourable a gentleman 
to have been guilty of anything so mean and despicable, and 
Clara, so far from classing the two accusations together as a 
culmination of his offence, regarded the latter charge as an 
imdoubted calumny upon the face of it, and as such almost a 
refutation of the minor allegation. 

On the morrow, however, Rogers returned, nothing daunted 
by his temporary failure. This time he arrived imder far more 
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favourable auspices, since he had been preceded by the con- 
stables furnished with the information signed by Justice Towns^ 
hend, in which it was clearly stated that Gervase Sacheverill 
had informed against Father Johnson. Clara was at a loss 
for an explanation of his apparent treachery, although she 
constantly strove to justify his motives. When Rogers appeared^ 
thie tythesmen were still present, bent upon searching the house 
for hiding holes, and desirous of discovering the secret access 
to the chapel with a view of ransacking it for altar furniture 
and illegal vestments. He found the ladies in a state of con- 
sternation and bewilderment, and gallantly assumed a tone of 
authority toward the intruders, insisting upon inspecting their 
credentials. Finding they had no search warrant, he required 
them to desist from their illegal perquisitions, and after con- 
siderable altercation, obliged them to quit the mansion, assuring 
them, on his oath, that there was no priest in the place. He 
acted his part so adroitly, and with such perfect self-possession, 
that his hostesses were forced, despite themselves, to give him 
credit for the championship he had assumed in their behoof. 
Clara could no longer refuse to hear what he had to tell her 
about her father's affairs, when he assured her that his fat« 
entirely depended upon the result of the interview which he 
besought. 

"Mistress Clara," he said, as they walked together among 
the clipped yew hedges ,in the garden, "you believe me now to 
have been free from any feelings of mere jealousy or spite 
when I warned you against that misguided young man and 
his pretences at conversion. All the mischief comes from 
these pretended converts. As I said before, the so-called 
Plot was hatched by one of them, and, however fair they bid, 
they are never to be trusted. His uncle, bad as he may be, 
is a far more honest wight, a stubborn true-blue Presbyterian, 
who, as the poet saith. 

Doth prove his doctrine orthodox, 
By apostolic blows and knocks,* 

and as keen a persecutor as John Knox himself. But he utters 
what he means, whereas these wolves in sheep's clothing sneak 
in^o our oratories, ay, and into the confessional itself, and then 
betray our holy fathers to the hangman." 

* See " Hudibras," part i. c. • 
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" Mr. Rogers," returned Clara, in a tone expressive of annoy- 
ance, '^ I must insist upon your dropping this topic, upon which 
we can never agree. I will never think evil of those whom I 
have trusted/' 

" Ha, ha ! well. The fellow will soon be married to his 
cousin, who will come in for a good jointure they say, and 
having, hanged a priest or two will pass off for a decent Pro- 
'testant, despite his momentary weakness toward the Papists," 
pursued Rogers, laughing. '*I do not blame you for your 
fancy, for I tell you fairly the young man was not amiss, 
saving in being somewhat pert and coxcombical in his address, 
but that is natural enough in an unfledged youngster knowing 
nothing of the world. Being settled down he will amend in 
time, and follow in his worthy uncle's wake.'* 

" I asked you to desist from slandering him," replied the girl 
angrily. 

" Be it so," quoth he, " for he were best forgotten. We have 
matters of more importance to con^der, Clara. You know I 
love you. I love you more than all the world. You are my 
life, and I would lay mine down to serve you. Loving you as 
I do, it is not strange that I should have fdt a passing jealousy 
of any other venturing to pay his addresses to you, my angel, 
my adored one ! " 

** Mr. Rogers," rejoined the young lady, in a calm, matter of 
fact tone, unlike her former speeches, " I would rather you 
refrained from speaking thus. I can do much for duty's 
sake, to save my father from impending ruin, but I can never 
promise to reciprocate the feelings you profess towards me, 
never ! " 

"In time you wiD, my Clara," answered he, encouraged 
rather than repelled by her admissions. '^ Meanwhile, I accept 
what I understand you to grant me;. I will prove myself 
deserving of thine heart," he continued, throwing himself on his 
knee, and seizing her hand, which she as instantly withdrew. 

" No, no ! Mr. Rogers ; not to-day," she cried in a voice 
of despair. " Give me time — ^time for reflection. Come again 
in a few days. I thought you were about to explain my father's 
affairs, and not to- speatk like this." 

Somewhat disconcerted by her obstinac>', he rose, and re- 
torted pettishly : 

" As to that, I had hoped to spatre you the tidings of your 
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father's beggary. His liabilities exceed, I fimid, all that his estates 
can realise, and, but for your duty, as you are pleased to call it, 
he must die an outcast or a mendicant, and yourself a ** 

" Stop, stop, I pray you, sir," she replied with chilling dignity. 
" I care not for mysel£ There are convents in the Low Coun- 
tries where they receive poor penniless girls without a dower, 
at least, so I have heard, and there are good Christians who, for 
charity, would pay my journey thither. You say, however, that 
my father's debts involve his ruin. Pray, is it not to you, sir, 
that he owes the money ? " 

''To my clients and my brother, as much as to myself," 
returned Rogers in an off-hand way, as if to conceal the rebuff 
which her words involved. 

''If so, how can any act of mine accomplish the double 
purpose of satisfying them and yet saving my father's fortune 
scathless ? " she asked. 

" I do not take in your meaning,'* he answered by way of 
evasion, in order to collect his thoughts. 

" I mean, sir, that if the mortgage be your clients' and your 
brother's, and if, as you allege, they require immediate pay- 
ment of the debt, no act of mine csm satisfy them, and 
whatever sacrifice I make, my father's lands must be yielded 
to them." 

" Partly ; partly, I said," he rejoined, " but I would take 
the whole upon myself, if you only consent to be my wife. 
These are complicated issues of law which women cannot be 
supposed to comprehend." 

" I think, sir, that I can understand the matter," said Clara, 
with slow deliberation. "Your father's mortgages were be- 
queathed to his two sons to be divided between you in such 
shares, that you, sir, possess at least enough to clear off all 
the debt on Rushock and the Kempsey farms, so that if you 
chose to take my father's burden on yourself, you could save 
him from ruin. Is not this what you offer to do if I consent 
to your demand ? " 

" On that condition," he replied. 

"The condition is your own," retorted the damsel, "and 
maketh no difference in the question of the debt" 

"Pardon me, it maketh all the difference, since by marriage 
your interests and mine become identified." 

" After his death do you mean ? " she asked. " Or purpose 
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you to turn him out in his old age, and instal yourself at 
Rushock as soon as — as I have given you my hand ? " 

" I say not so," he rejoined, " the old gentleman would live 
with us, or we might, if you pleased, leave him his house and 
dwell elsewhere for the few years he hath to live. That 
need be no impediment betwixt us." 

" But his rents and income, what of those ? " she demanded. 

"He hath none left save what are mine by law," quoth 
Rogers. " We should allow him a sufficiency for all his needs." 

^ And so in his latter years he will live a mendicant upon 
your ahns forsooth," she returned bitterly, " and dwell on suf- 
ferance in your house at Rushock, or where else you are 
pleased to place him, sir. This is your bargain. This is the 
price at which I am asked to sell myself to be your slave ? " 

" My wife, my queen, my angel you should say," he 
retorted passionately. " Nay, Clara, you speak cruelly ; but I 
will be generous, magnanimous towards you and yours if you 
will only trust me. I will agree that your father shall hold his 
house and rents undisturbed during his life, provided you pro- 
mise me to be my wife and love me.** 

" I can only promise for my actions," she answered calmly, 
" the feelings of the heart are in God's hand's, but if I married 
I should be in duty bound to strive to love my husband, and 
if I failed I should conceal the failure. You now say that you 
would cancel my father's debts during his lifetime. If you really 
loved me as you say, you would do this at once and trust to 
time to win me over to a change in my sentiments toward you. 
No nobleminded cavalier, methinks, would be content to wed a 
damsel on whose love he could not count, and bargain for her 
hand in her despite. Mr. Rogers, if you will forego my father's 
interest the while ^e lives, I will make over all the rest to you, 
so that when he dies you shall be lord of Rushock and all his 
other lands and chattels ; and for myself, I will promise to wed 
none other save yourself, and if God granteth me to conquer 
my feeUngs, so that by degrees I come to love you, I will 
pledge you my troth should you still continue of that mmd, if 
not, I will foreswear the world and go into religion." 

This was uttered with a dignity and composure which for 
the moment somewhat disconcerted her admirer. Her proposal 
did not in any way satisfy his requirements, but it was never- 
theless so plausible that he was for some minutes at a loss for a 
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reply. He bitterly regretted having admitted the possibility of 
giving up his claim during the lifetime of Mr. Finch, and yet 
he could not well revoke his so-called generous and magnani- 
mous offer by reverting to his previous threat of reducing the 
old man to being a mere almoner on his bounty. 

"I fear," he said at length, "that I have been over hasty in 
my offers, for I have others to consult. I am not, as I said, 
the sole legatee of my father's moneys, and others have a claim 
upon these mortgages. My brother Dick declares that he will 
only help me if I marry. He saith that an honourable marriage 
will so steady me that he can trust me better, and that the repu- 
tation of our house will be so heightened by this alliance, and 
its credit be so magnified, that on this one condition he will 
make over all these loans of your father's into my hands. You 
see, Clara, that I am compelled to tell you all my family secrets 
as plainly as if you were my wedded wife already. I beseech 
you, therefore, say not nay, and trust to time to love me as you 
ought. For my part I shall be content to take you so." 

She felt convinced that this last pretext was a pure invention 
of his brain, devised to serve his purpose. 

" If your brother be desirous of this marriage, and hath 
the share you tell me in these loans, he must concur with you 
in signing a release of all my father's interest pending his life, 
before I can agree to plight my troth," she answered decidedly. 
" I declare that certes I will not take a step therein imless my 
father be secured his house and income until his death, and 
as your sole pledges were, on your own showing, not enough, I 
must have your brother's bond as well, and those of all the 
other creditors. I will not sell myself at any cheaper rate." 

Rogers finding that he had gained nothing by his lie, grew 
wrathful. 

" Clara," he exclaimed, " 1 will have you for my wife what- 
ever you may say. Your father is a beggar from this day forth, 
and if you would stave off his disgrace and save him from dis- 
honour you must take me now for better or worse. I am resolve 
upon it I love you more than any one on earth and you will 
soon learn to love me, as a true and good wife cannot fail to do. 
If not, so much the worse for you." 

Instead of replying to this coarse and angry speech, she 
turned away and almost ran toward the house, without once 
looking back. 
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" Clara ! Miss Finch ! " he cried, following her, "only hear 
me;" but he called in vain, for closing a door behind her she 
escaped, ascending the staircase and threading some secret 
passages, until she came to the chapel, opened by a key con- 
4:ealed in a place known only to the inmates of the mansion. 
She locked the door behind her and, kneeling down before the 
tabernacle, burst into a flood of tears. 

After consuming an hour in searching for her, Rogers re- 
mounted his horse, having learnt from the domestics that 
Gervase Sacheverill had been there on a visit to Dame Yate, 
who had since gone forth upon her errand of charity. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FATHER WALL IN LONDON. 

Since the panic of the ancient Athenians at the discovery of 
the mutilation of the Hermes busts, there has rarely occurred 
a more singular instance of national terror and infatuation than 
that which overwhelmed the Londoners in October, 1678. 

Titus Oates, a clergyman of the Church of England (but 
deprived of his benefice and under censure of his superiors 
>on account of his scandalous life and questionable doctrine), 
had long led a vagrant life, and was finally reduced to ^^stitu- 
tion. A certain Dr. Tonge, of S. MichaePs, Wood Street, who 
was a bigoted no-Popery alarmist of the period, took him up 
as an apt tool to outwit the Jesuits, with what he conceived to 
be their own weapons. At his suggestion Oates, feigning him- 
:self a convert, joined the English Jesuit College at Valladolid in 
some inferior capacity, whence, however, after five months, he 
was disgracefully ejected. He then tried St. Omers, which he 
seems to have entered as a postulant while Father Whitebread 
was Master of Novices, but to have been discovered as an im- 
postor and expelled before admission into the novitiate. He 
letumed to London in the early summer of 1678 with such 
scraps of information as he had been able to glean about the 
doings of the Fathers, among which was the fact that in April 
•or May of this same year the members of the Society in 
JCngland had held a consult in London, which was in reality 
liie usual triennial congregation of the Province. This gathering 
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had in fact occurred at S. James' Palace, the Duke of York's 
residence, but, in availing themselves of this piece of informa- 
tion for their Plot, Tonge and Oates decided to lay its venue 
at the White Horse Tavern in the Strand. On these very 
slender materials they constructed what a great modem his- 
torian aptly describes as '^a hideous romance, resembling rather 
the dream of a sick man than any transaction which ever took 
place in the real world."* According to their "narrative" the 
consultation had been held to devise the most eligible means; 
of assassinating the King and subverting the Protestant reUgion. 
In support of this they invented a great mass of confirmatory 
evidence to show that the Pope had entrusted the government 
of England to the Jesuits, and that these latter had by commis- 
sions under the seal of the Society appointed leading Catholics- 
to all the highest offices of the State. They averred that the late 
Fire of London had been the work of the Papists, and that 
they were now prepared to bum all the shipping in the Thames- 
and, at a given signal, to rise and massacre all their Protestant 
neighbours. A French army was to land in Ireland, and all the- 

, foremost statesmen in England were to be murdered. There 
w^re several schemes for compassing the King's death, including 
stabbing, poisoning, and shooting with silver bullets. 

Such was the extravagant "narrative," in forty-three articles, 
which on the 13th of August one Kirkby was deputed by Oates- 
to lay before the King as he was preparing to walk in the park, 
at Windsor. Charles laughed at the imposture, but his minister* 
Danby insisted on inspecting some of the numerous documents- 
mentioned in the information. When they came to be examined' 
it was evident that the pretended treasonable letters were all 
written by the same person, and that the whole of them had' 
been forged in one office Undaunted by the reception which' 
his imposture met with from the monarch, Oates got up an 
improved edition of his information, in eighty-one articles, and' 
presenting himself before Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, an eminent 
Justice of the Peace, he made an affidavit of the trath of his • 

• disclosures. The magistrate was surprised to discover in the- 
list of pretended conspirators- the name of his friend Edward 
Coleman, to whom he hastened to reveal the secret, which 
Coleman communicated to the Duke of York. The King had'» 
hitherto treated the matter with contempt and refused to let it. 

* Macaulay 's ' ' History of England, " vol. i. p. 233. 
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come before the Council, but the Duke of York insisted upon its 
being investigated, instinctively regarding it as a scheme to 
exclude him from the succession. Oates appeared in a clerical 
gown and new clothes borrowed for the occasion, and read his 
startling narrative to the astonished Council. The Duke of 
York pronounced it at once an impudent imposture, but others 
seemed to think that so portentous a statement, though evi- 
dently embellished, might have some foundation in reality. 
Oates brought no documentary evidence on this occasion, and 
on the following day, when the enquiry was resumed, gave 
answers which conclusively satisfied the King of his knavery. 
The Council, however, granted him warrants to seize the papers 
of the individuals whom he accused, and he secured among 
others those of the Provincial of the Jesuits in England and 
Edward Coleman, secretary to the Duchess of York. Among 
the former not a syllable could be found which legal ingenuity 
could torture into the slightest allusion to the supposed treason, 
but in Coleman's papers there were passages which, to minds 
strongly prepossessed, might be construed into a partial con- 
firmation of some of Oates* statements. These were suggestions 
that Lewis XIV. should furnish him with ;^20,ooo to be employed 
for purposes equally conducive to the interests of France and the 
Catholic Church. These purposes were specified, it is true, as 
signifying the restoration of the Duke of York to the place of 
Lord High Admiral, but accompanied with an assurance that 
"success would give the greatest blow to the Protestant religion 
that it had/ received since its birth," and other similar phrases. 
In consequence of these expressions, Coleman, together with aU 
the Jesuit Fathers and others named in Oates' deposition, were 
conunitted to prison. 

At the beginning of October the King departed to spend a 
fortnight at Newmarket, and during his absence Sir Edmonsbury 
Godfrey was missing from his family. His father had committed 
suicide, and from him he is said to have inherited a melancholy 
temperament Before leaving home* he settled his accounts and 
burnt a large mass of papers, and was subsequently met in 
different parts of the town, walking hurriedly and in an absent 
mood. Five days later his body was discovered among some 
stunted bushes in a dry ditch on Primrose Hill. A short sword 
had pierced through his heart, protruding beyond the back, his 
cane was on the bank, his gloves on the grass, his rings on his 
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fingers, and money in his purse. There was much to show that 
he had died by his own hands, and yet, after two days' inquest 
before the coroner, the jury decided that he had been murdered. 
If, as some historians^ have imagined, the deed was done by 
some hot-headed Cathohc, driven to frensy by the perjury of 
Gates, and not distinguishing between the accuser and the 
magistrate, he must have bitterly execrated his foUy. This 
untoward event was the signal for the general panic The 
capital literally went distracted with terror and infatuation. 
The body, instead of being committed to the grave, was car- 
ried in public procession to his former habitation, where the 
populace were invited to gaze on the mangled remains of the 
Protestant martyr. The people were told that this was only 
the beginning of the conspiracy, and that it would speedily 
be followed by a general massacre, the burning of the city, and 
the blowing up of Whitehall, all of which might be hourly * 
expected. London speedily assumed the aspect of a city in a 
state of siege. The train-bands were called out and placed 
under arms day and night Preparations were made for bar- 
ricading the streets, and patrols marched in all directions. The 
Catholics were arrested in every quarter, until the gaols of 
the metropolis contained at least two thousand of them. Such 
was the panic that no citizen dared to stir unless furnished 
with a small flail loaded with lead to brain the Papist assassins. 
It was when the frensy was at its height, on the 23rd 
of October, that the King opened Parliament after its proroga- 
tion. In his speech he only incidentally alluded to the Plot, 
stating it as his intention to leave the guilt or innocence of the 
accused to the investigation of the ordinary courts of law. 
Both Houses, however, ignored Charles' recommendation, and 
at once proceeded to listen to the monstrous narratives of Oates 
and Tonge ; and as a sign of their infection with the general 
epidemic, they placed guards in the cellars of the House of 
Parliament; petitioned for a royal proclamation that all 
Catholics, not householders, should quit London; caused 
Charles to remove a Scottish regiment to a distance of forty 
miles from the capital; and demanded the dismissal of every 
Papist from his service. Oates, when examined before the 
Commons, made important and most preposterous additions 
to his previous statements, whereupon, both Houses voted a 

* See Macaulay, " Histoxy of England/' vol i. p. 934. 
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resolution : '^ That there had been and still was a damnable 
and hellish plot contrived and carried on by the Popish 
recusants for the assassinating and murdering of the King, 
and for subverting the Government and rooting out and de- 
stroying the Protestant religion.** 

This long digression has been necessary in order to explain 
to the reader the posture of affairs when Mr. Finch and Father 
Wall proceeded to London towards the end of October. They 
journeyed cautiously, sleeping only at Catholic houses and 
travelling usually at night. At Coughton they heard of the 
panic which had followed upon the inquest on Sir Edmonds- 
bury Godfrey, and the terror spread among the Catholics 
by the indiscriminate arrests both of priests and laymen. 

Whatever, may have been Father Wall's object in going to 
the capital there was no sufficient reason for Squire Finch to 
expose his life for a mere temporal benefit On their road they 
had frequent opportunities of learning the state of affairs in 
the metropolis. Mr.Langhom's arrest was a matter of deep 
concern to niunerous Catholic families who were wont to con- 
sult him on questions affecting their estates. He was an 
eminent conveyancer and appears to have been especially 
resorted to by Worcestershire recusants. He was the legsd 
adviser of the Jesuits, and hence his arrest and subsequent 
condemnation and martyrdom. When the squire found that 
he should gain nothing by prosecuting his journey, he was 
persuaded by his companion to desist from the attempt, and 
to return by another route, tarrying at the houses of Catholic 
friends, from whom he might possibly obtain the assistance he 
required, his object being to induce some of them to take 
up his mortgages and relieve him from his embarrassments. 

Before parting from the holy man, Mr. Finch vainly urged 
upon him the advisability, of his making his way to Dover 
and escaping by the packet-boat to France. The panic 
would blow over in a f^w months when he might, he said, 
return and prosecute his labours in Worcestershire, but it 
was evident that he was too well known there to escape 
observation, and that both for his own sake and that of his 
numerous friends and penitents, he would be consulting God's 
honour and glory by a timely flight across the sea. Such was 
the squire's argument, to which plausibility was given by what 
they had heard of the conduct of Father Anthony Turnery wb9 
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was said by some of their informants to have left Worcester at 
the command of his superiors in order to avoid arrest, and to 
have reached London on his way to the Continent, when he 
was recognised and captured. Other accounts describe him 
as having voluntarily g^ven himself up to martyrdom.* 

Father Wall's journey was unquestionably undertaken at the 
command of his Provincial, who may in the first instance have 
summoned him to Douay, but it is highly probably that during 
his sojourn in London he was able to communicate with his 
superiors, from whom he may have obtained permission to 
return to Worcestershire. Like the rest of his heroic brethren 
of the Seraphic Order, he was loath to quit the post of danger, 
and martyrdom was ever the goal of his most ardent aspirations. 

Having been some days in London, lodging in the house 
of a Catholic, where he was in communication with other 
Minorites, he determined before returning to his mission to 
confer with some Italian Capuchins who were said to be domi- 
ciled in the household of the Duchess of York at St James's. 

He sought to thread his way through the less frequented 
thoroughfares, but his knowledge of the capital was scanty, and 
while endeavouring to pursue the directions which he had 
received from his friend, he unexpectedly found himself among 
the coffee-houses in Chancery Lane. He was there accosted 
by the patrol who asked him how he came to be flaunting 
about on such a day without being dressed in mourning. He 
said he was going toward St. James's. 

" You should be going to S. Martin's in the Fields if you 
are an honest Protestant." 

" I am willing to go thither," he replied, " if there be some 
sight to see." 

" A sight to see 1 Why whence come you, master, that 
you know not that all the world is bound thither to see the 
martyr's funeral? I should suspect you for a recusant, but 
that you seem two great a sawney. What is your name? " 

"Wall is my name. I am from the West country, come 
up to view the town and see my friends." 

While he spoke, a mob of scourers rushed by in the 
direction of Fleet Street crying out : " Come on, come on, the 
procession will have passed ! " 

* Challoner's "Missionary Priests" and "Records of the English 
Province of the Society of Jesus," in the Press. 
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Thus screened from observation, the priest followed among the 
rout and was presen^y almost borne along by the throng toward 
Temple Bar. Old London with its gables and projecting upper 
stories all hung with painted signs of lambs, bears, lions, white 
and black horses, saracens' heads, trees, balls g^t or coloured, 
roses, horse shoes, and every conceivable device, was eminently 
quaint and picturesque. The rough pavement with the kennel 
in the centre, flowing with filthy sewage, rendered progression 
among the throng far from pleasant, for it was next to impos- 
sible to avoid stepping into the mire. Thus hustled along in the 
crowd, he soon found himself at the newly erected structure of 
Temple Bar. The procession had not yet appeared, and he 
allowed himself to be jostled onward toward S. Clement's 
Church, where most of them planted themselves to see the great 
sight of the day. 

There were train-bands stationed all along the line to keep 
the road clear, and he observed that all their pikes were 
muffled with black crape, and that many of the spectators wore 
black upon their arms and caps. The remarks of those around 
him were far from edifying to a Catholic. 

" This is but the first of their victims," quoth a sturdy shop- 
man. ^' We shall come in for a taste of their cold steel, if they 
rid us not speedily of all these Papist vermin. Their plan, you 
know, is to bum the city as they did before, and then to murder 
all the citizens. Who knows but some of their spawn be not 
around us here, disguised as honest men ? " 

''Ye can tell them by having no black on them,'' said a 
waggish youngster close behind Father Wall, who feigned not 
to hear. Luckily for him there was a rollicking '^ Hector" close 
by,^who had no sign of mourning, and who shouted out : 

" You young scapegrace, I'm a better Protestant than you ; 
you Papist knave. Do ye think the Jesuits are such fools as 
not to dress in black on such a day ? None but an honest 
Protestant would dare to come out, as I do, in my own 
colours. This is the true Protestant device," he pursued, 
drawing out his leaded flail and threatening the youngster's 
head with it. 

" Come, you bully. 111 fight you for a shilling," retorted 
the youngster, seizing the stick and giving him a blow with his 
left fist. 

^ No fighting there," cried the lieutenant of the train-band; 
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"111 have you seized and carried to the Counter as Recusants 
unless you keep the peace.'' 

" III break the rascal's head," cried the "Hector," "whether 
you take me to prison or no." 

There is no knowing how the contest might have ended, 
had not a sudden diversion been caused by the cry, " Here they 
come, bonnets off, here they be." 

Preceded by seventy-two clergymen of the Church of England 
in their gowns, the coffin of the so-called Protestant martyr, 
Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, was borne in solemn triumph. 
Following it were upwards of a thousand gentlemen in deep 
mourning, among whom were several members of both Houses 
of Parliament On each side of the cort^e were picked men 
from the train-bands with averted arms, guarding the procession 
from any foes who might attempt to molest it as it advanced. 
The shops were closed along the whole line of march, and many 
of the houses in Fleet Street and the Strand were hung with 
black. As soon as the mourners had passed, the throng followed 
in their rear, so that by the time the funeral had reached 
S. Clement's there was a suite of many thousands of idlers in 
its wake. Father Wall saw no means of escape, and deemed 
it best to su£f<^ himself to be carried by the stream toward 
S; Martin's in the Fields. When they reached the vicinity of 
the suburban church, which stood on the site of the present 
Italian edifice, a portion of the mob deserted the procession, 
and made a rush up some lanes to the north of the Strand, 
with a view of securing a place in the churchyard before the 
arrival of the funeral Profiting by this movement the Fran- 
ciscan Father turned aside in the direction of S. Martin's 
Lane (then a rural walk) and Leicester Fields, avoiding all 
further contact with the great Protestant demonstration. He 
thus escaped what, indeed, few were probably able to hear, 
since the church would accommodate but a limited audience, 
the sermon of Dr. Lloyd,* the rector of the parish; He 
appeared in the pulpit between two powerful men dressed as 
clergymen, and taking for his text the words, " As a man faUeth 
before the wicked, so feUest thou," asserted that Godfrey was 
a martyr to Protestantisnl, and had been cruelly murdered by 
its enemies. The town vras placarded with the Parliamentary 
resolution already quoted, and all men now regarded Oates 
* Afterwards Bishop of Worcester, and a violent Whig partisan. 
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as the saviour of his country. The reign of terror and con- 
fusion soon reached its height, and a series of proclamations 
were issued within the next few days, which made it ahnost 
impossible for a Catholic to remain in London. 

The good Father proceeded from Leicester Fields through 
the country district north of Piccadilly, skirting the gardens 
of Dunkirk House, the splendid mansion erected by the great 
£arl of Clarendon, and standing on the ground now occupied 
by the Clarendon buildings in Old Bond Street, or between 
that and Albemarle Street He avoided the newly-constructed 
fashionable quarter between Piccadilly and Pall Mall, which 
was, so to say, the Belgravia or South Kensington of the 
period to which we refer. St James's Square and Jermyn 
Street were then in course of erection on a space previously 
known as St James's Fields, and the brick church in Piccadilly 
was not yet completed. That quarter was much in the condi- 
tion of some of our new squares to the far west of London, 
and what is now St. James's Street was a suburban road 
leading to the Palace. It was by this road that Father Wall, 
in his cavalier costume, approached the residence of the Duke 
of York. 

At the period of the Duke of York's marriage with the 
Princess of Modena in 1673, there had been a royal order 
issued, and rigidly enforced, preventing all Catholics or reputed 
Catholics of English birth, from entering the precincts of the 
Palace or even walking in St James's Park, lest they should 
form a Catholic cabal around her court. That this had been 
privately evaded of late is evident from the fact that Ae 
triennial meeting of the English Jesuits had been held in the 
Palace in the spring of 1678. Nevertheless, there is every 
reason to believe that during the panic which had burst upon 
the capital in the autumn of this year, renewed cautions were 
observed, and that the Duke of York himself was as desirous 
as any one that the rules should be strictly maintained. 
Indeed, the Duchess was too much overwhelmed by the 
menacing position of affairs, not to be fully sensible of the 
danger of any indiscretion which might excite further suspicion 
against her husband and herself, whose exclusion from the 
throne was the crowning ambition of the No-Popery party. 

The old facade of the Palace is one of the few historical 
monuments which still remain in our metippolis, and even this. 
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in a mere sesthetical point of view, must be admitted to be an 
eyesore by the side of the handsome clubs which have gradu- 
^y converted Pall Mall into the semblance of an Italian 
street When the Franciscan priest approached it in 1678, 
it was second only to Whitehall itself in importance, and was 
regarded as a palace worthy of the heir to the crown. As he 
drew near he saw several watchmen and a patrol of royal 
guards around the entrance. He was well aware of the diffi- 
culty of gaining admission within its precincts for any but 
foreigners. Being a good Italian scholar himself, he deemed 
it best to feign ignorance of the vernacular, and to pass himself 
off as a countryman of the Duchess of York. By this means 
he was conducted by an officer to a lodge within the court, 
where he might confer with one of the foreign attendants. 
This latter being a Frenchman, Father Wall was able to 
pass himself off to him as an Italian, and thus to gain 
access to the room of one of the chaplains. To him he disclosed 
his errand, but learning that there were none of his Order in 
the Palace at that time, he besought an interview with the 
famous Father Claude de la Colombi^re. 

Just two years before, the apostle of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus had been sent over by his superiors to visit the Court of 
the Duchess of York, in order to impart spiritual instruction 
to the numerous foreigners who had gathered around her in 
London. He came fresh from Paray-le-Monial, and was full of 
ardent zeal to propagate the beautiful devotion so lately revealed 
by our Blessed Lord Himself to the holy nun of the Visitation. 
During two years he had preached those lessons of divine love 
in the Chapel of St. James's, and had kindled the sacred flame in 
many a breast amid the obloquy and persecution which over- ' 
shadowed the faith in England. Some few of our countrymen 
.had contrived to slip in and hearken to his consolatory dis- 
courses. They may have imbibed such fervour from the reve- 
lations which he disclosed, as to have enabled them to bear 
the terrible trials in store for them. The love of the Sacred 
Heart was no new doctrine. It had been revealed to the beloved 
•disciple as he lay upon his Master's breast in the Coenaculum, 
and was well known to S.Augustine, S. Bernard, and S. Gertrude ; 
but it had recently been manifested with renewed lustre to 
blessed Margaret Mary in the chapel and the garden of the 
■Convent at Paray. The flame then kindled smouldered imper- 
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€q>tibly, and was often seemingly extinct, until two centuries 
later it burst forth again among our Catholic countrymen, 
when a pilgrimage departed from our shores to suspend the 
banners of England over the shrine where the mystery was 
revealed. 

Father Wall had heard of the famous young Jesuit Father, 
and was prepared to meet with one deeply versed in the 
science of divine love ; but when he found himself in the 
presence of the holy priest it seemed to him as if the Apostle 
S. John had reappeared on earth to rekindle those flames from 
the Heart of Jesus with which his writings abound. His calm 
and beautiful countenance was precisely such as one may 
picture that of the beloved disciple who stood beside the 
Cross when the lance pierced his Master's side and revealed 
the material tabernacle of His ardent charity. 

" Father," he said, " I aim a poor Minorite of S. Francis, 
come to seek strength and counsel of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus of which you are known far and wide among us as the 
Apostle. Among the friends I longed to see in London is one 
of your own society, Father Turner, now a prisoner in New- 
^te, looking forward to the blessed crown of martyrdom. Had 
I not been called away by my superiors, I should ere this have 
been in prison, with the certain prospect of a similar reward, 
if God but granteth me the grace to merit it by my constancy." 

" My friend," said the holy man, ** you have indeed come 
to the fount of graces for the strength you need, and yet none 
can probe the mysteries of His Heart without tasting of 
the cup of bitterness which He drained in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Whosoever taketh up His Cross and followeth in 
His wake, though he gain an hundredfold even in this life in 
the way of consolations, must yet feel the sharp edge of perse- 
cution. Oh ! that I were granted this great grace which your 
English priests are reaping in this land of -crosses;* but 
God may yet have something in store for me." 

" Our Lord will not let you go hence, may be, without much 
suffering," said Father Joachim of S. Ann ; " but I foresee that 
your life will be spared to propagate this sweet Devotion, and 
rekindle the flagging zeal in many hearts." 

♦ See ''Life of P. Claude de la Colombiire, S.J., 1875," where he 
describes Engkmd as Le pays des Croix, He was apprehended andim> 
prisoned, but finally shipped ofif to France in January, 1678^ 
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Thus conversing, they spent together that day, which was 
the vig^l of All Saints, in sweet commune on the love of Jesus ; 
^d it was not until after Father Wall had said Mass at the 
little Altar of the Sacred Heart, which Father de la Colombi^r^ 
had erected in his oratory, that they finally parted at dawn on 
the feast. The former proceeded in the direction of Charing 
Cross with a view of returning to his friend's house near tQ 
Clerkenwell, where he had left his horse. 

Although it was still dark on that November morning, 
he was surprised to find a crowd congregated at Charing Cross 
listening to a crier wearing the costume of a beef-eater. His 
first impulse was to turn aside into a street leading norths 
wards, but it occurred to him that this would awaken the 
suspicions of a patrol who were marching down from the 
Haymarket, a sort of open suburban space filled with waggons, 
and used for the purposes which its name still indicates. He 
therefore followed the rabble and listened to the crier, who 
read a Royal Proclamation commanding all Papists and 
suspected Papists to depart from all places within forty miles 
of the City of London, on or before the following Friday, the 8tt 
.day of November, at latest, and threatening that if on or 
after that day any recusant were found within those bounds, 
lie would be ipso facto held guilty of treason, and subject to all 
the penalties of the statute in that case made and provided .; 
and calling upon all loyal subjects to give immediate infor- 
mation to the King's justices, sheriffs, and other officers, of 
any person whom they should have reason to suspect of being 
a Papist or a friend and abettor of Papists ; and finally, offering 
a large reward in every case where such information should lead 
to the conviction of the offender. 

While the proclamation was being read the Franciscan Father, 
. profiting by the turmoil of the jostling throng, sidled out of the 
crowd and slunk away in the direction of S, Martin's Church- 
tie was somewhat alarmed by overhearing a butcher boy cry 
out to an old man by the wayside : " That fellow be a Papist, 
1^11 be sworn, for I saw him skulk out of St James's. One of 
your foreign knaves, on no good errand, I'll be bound." 

"Curse the foreigners !" said the other. "The King won't 
touch them, I'm told, for fear 6' bringing the French rogues upon 

-him." 

» 

And so, "without further molestation he succeeded in eludmg 
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the train-bands and patrols until he reached Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, an open space where, notwithstanding the prpximity 
of such grand mansions as Cardigan House and Winchester 
House, the rabble was wont to congregate to witness the feats 
of mountebanks, bear dances, and bull baits. It was scattered 
with heaps of rubbish, and was a great resort for importunate 
beggars. As he made his way across the area, and had just 
escaped from half a dozen crawling deformities beseeching alms, 
a young gentleman passed him, staring hard as if he had 
recognised him. Father Wall, who seldom looked up at 
passers-by, yet noted his gait, and when the other, turning 
back, cried "Johnson !" he started as if in recognition of the 
name. 

" Hallo ! a Papist," quoth the other, as the priest half turned. 
He had seen the young gentleman somewhere in Worcester- 
shire, but he could not clearly recall his person. 

" I know you, master, despite your periwig,** pursued his inter- 
locutor, approaching and addressing him in a low voice, " and 
you may thank your stars 'tis not my father in my place. You 
know the proclamation that is out, and if you take my counsel 
you'll ship off to France before they hang you. Don't go back 
to Worcestershire — that's all ; for if you do, 111 not give the 
value of the hempen rope for your life. As a liege subject and 
honest Protestant I ought to hand you over to the Justices hard 
by ; but if you be boimd for foreign parts, I'll let you pass for 
the sake of that foolish, soft-brained cousin of mine, whom you 
beguiled out of his senses," 

" Thank you, Mr. Townshend, for your free-spoken permit, 
but I know not whether to avail myself of it, since I tell you 
fairly I am bound for Worcestershire, even though I go down to 
certain death," replied the elderly ecclesiastic. 

"Then youll be hanged for certain, for I shall warn them 
you are gone down thither, and so I tell you with all frank- 
ness ; for albeit I might spare you the pains of the journey 
by sending you to the gallows in London, I would sooner 
leave the work for other hands. But wherefore not be guided 
by my coimsel, and save your neck by shipping off to France 
while yet there's time?" 

The advice was really meant most kindly, and so the good 
Father understood it. He thanked Harry Townshend for his 
charitable intentions and lenity, which, considering the rewards 
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offered and the temper of the times, was worth the toleration of 
a happier age. 

Without other interruption, save the challenge of a patrol 
at the comer of Gray's Inn Lane, he reached his friend's at 
Qerkenwell, where he changed his habit for a driver's smock, 
and rode down after nightfall by Uxbridge to Stonor, and 
thence, from house to house, to Worcestershire. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DAME DOROTHY AT ELMLEY. 

Dame Dorothy Pakington had taken a great fancy to Ger- 
vase Sacheverill, and felt a lively interest in his success in 
winning the object of his passion. She could even excuse his 
weakness in having allowed himself to be momentarily attracted 
by the plausible arguments of the recusants, of which she 
imagined the potency to consist in their contrast to the un- 
sound teaching of the extreme Protestants with whom he had 
been thrown, feeling no doubt whatever but that her High 
Church divines would soon be able to dispel his illusions and 
to resettle him in the " sober ways " of the Anglican religion. 
She carefully refrained from alarming her spouse by any allusion 
to his proclivities, leading him to suppose that the young man's 
love for Mistress Clara was the sole cause of his over-leniency 
toward her co-religionists. She argued that a match between 
him and this Catholic heiress would be an unquestionable 
gain to the Protestant cause, for that by this means the estates 
would pass out of Papist hands into those of a family attached 
to the National Church. When Gervase returned with an 
account of his interview with Dame Mary Yate, she turned 
over in her mind how she might best forward his object 
without suffering him to compromise his Protestantism. She 
was indignant with Mr. Townshend's use of Sacheverill's name 
in the document which was declared to have emanated from 
his hand, and bethought her how this matter could be cleared 
up without involving either Gervase or Sir John in any apparent 
wish to screen a Popish priest from the penalties to which the 
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law of the land and public opinion justly (as she believed) 
consigned him. If her son John had not been absent from 
the county, attending to his duties as knight of the shire, she 
would have confided to him the delicate task of entering into 
an explanation with the Justice of the Peace at Elmley. As 
it was she determined to undertake the matter herself, and 
resolved to proceed thither in her coach and six, as she felt 
that the Townshends would be flattered by her attention in 
calling upon them in state — a civility which she had neglected, 
for some time. The impracticable nature of the roads rendered 
this mode of progression a service of difficulty, but after due 
consultation with the coachman, she arranged to set forth on 
her errand the following day. Her object was twofold. She 
desired to act the part of peacemaker between Gervase and 
his uncle, and in the next place to smooth the way for carrying 
out her plan with regard to Miss Finch. The latter would, 
as she foresaw, require extreme tact and caution, and she was 
sensible that the only line by which she could hope to reconcile 
the Townshends to such a match would be through the hope 
of transferring a Papist's estates into Protestant hands, and 
she consequently resolved to make the most of this possibility. 

" Now, Mr. Sacheverill," she said to her young friend, after 
explaining her scheme, " you see that I am bent upon befriend- 
ing you to the best of my power ; but I can only assist you 
upon one condition, and that is, that you authorise me frankly 
to declare your allegiance to the Protestant religion as by law 
established. I will have nothing to do with recusants, and 
more especially with those who betray their own faith to join 
its foes, and who expose themselves thereby to the guilt of 
treason in such times as these." 

" But my dear lady,*' returned Gervase, rather confused by 
her speech, " you would not have me disown or belie my 
omvictions ; albeit, as I said before, I were willing to hear 
what your divines can say touching the title of the Church of 

England, and I have not yet had this opportunity, and ^" 

**Methinks I myself, woman though I be, should know 
enough of my faith to satisfy you upon these points," answered 
her ladyship, " and I have a score of learned books which upset 
all the arguments of our opponents. You should study these 
before you venture to dabble in their subtle controversies. 
Have you read the judicious Hooker, or the learned Bishqp 
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•Andrews, or Overall, or my lamented friend the late Bishop of 
Down, Jeremy Taylor, or Thomdike's "Reformation of the 
•Church of England," or Archbishop BramhalPs learned works 
and those of my dear friend (buried in our little church hard 
by). Dr. Hammond ? * You may take my word for it that these 
learned men knew more about the question than you or I shall 
ever do, and were well satisfied that our Church of England 
was not only cleared from any charge of schism, but was 
the purest branch of Christ's Catholic Church on earth." 

"I have read some of them forsooth, and especially the 
elegant works of Bishop Taylor," replied the young man, " but I 
could never learn by what right they could venture to hew the 
branch from off its stem." 

" At least," rejoined Dame Dorothy, " 'tis not for you or 
any layman to question that right, even if it were so severed, as 
your Papists allege. You were bom and baptised into this 
branch, and to this alone you owe your hearty allegiance. She 
is your mother, and to forsake her were a treason and a 
schismatical act. What right have you to abandon the position 
in which God hath placed you.'* Are you to set^ yourself up 
for a judge of your own mother V^ 

Gervase was silent, but he thought that her argument would 
equally apply to those sectaries whom she unreservedly con- 
demned, as well as to Jews, Pagans, and the rest. 

"I am well aware," she continued, " that Mistress Finch's 
eyes and sweet converse have allured you to her creed, but if 
she really loves you, she will honour you far more for remaining 
faithful to your Church. Turncoats and perverts are but lightly 
esteemed even by those who win them over to their side. I do 
not desire that you should interfere with her faith unless to 
persuade her to go at times to Church for outward decency. 
Your children will be her best instructors, and by degrees she 
may fall into your ways, without abandoning what is truly 
excellent and noble in her creed. Against that I have not a 
single word to say, for I love to read their spiritual books, such 
as the " Following of Christ," by A'Kempis, and some by the 
pious Bishop of Geneva, Francis of Sales, and the learned 

* It has been questioned whether Dr. Hammond or Dorothy Lady 
Pakington, was the author of the "Whole Duty of Man," but there 
seems every reason to believe that the work emanated from her pen 
(see • ' Nash's WorcestersMre, " voL i. ). 
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Suarez, though I would warn you that the works of thisv last , 
author are full of subtleties." 

Hearing her commend A'Kempis, reminded Gervase of his 
last conversation with the priest, and rather reconciled him' 
than otherwise to her well-meant admonitions. As is not 
imcommon in such cases, the temporal argument proved the 
more irresistible to Sacheverill, and when she afterwards pro- 
•ceeded to urge the evident advantage which would accrue to the.' 
lady herself, if she could be induced to marry a Protestant, 
who should, at the same time, thoroughly sympathise in her 
-own feelings and not in any way force her to violate her' 
conscience, he almost felt vanquished by her logic 

" Remember," she said, "to what you expose this lady and 
yourself, by becoming a recusant. Your position as a Papist 
were far more untenable than hers. The law of the land even 
distinguishes between you, and you would be liable not only 
to severe fines which would complete the ruin of her estate, but' 
likewise to imprisonment, and in these days maybe to death* 
itself. So far from gaining by your perversion, she would lose 
all the little she now possesses by wedding you, and you would 
be bringing misery upon her and yourself. On the other hand/ 
if you be staunch and true to the Church of your fathers," 
you may be the means of saving a worthy ancient famijy and' 
their estates, and you will place her in a proud and respectable 
position for the remainder of her days. Surely, Mr. Sacheverill^ 
this should commend itself to your attention." 

Gervase was silent, and Dame Dorothy having, as she con- 
sidered, gained her point, set forth on the morrow for Elmley 
Lovet, in her coach and six. 

The ancient residence of the Pakingtons had been at their 
mansion of Hampton Lovet, called by Leland in his Itinerary 
"Hampton Court" This Tudor dwelUng, of which a picture 
still exists, was almost reduced to ruin in the civil wars, and 
at the period of our story was only partially habitable. The 
family had transferred their abode to the more splendid ban- 
.queting-hall of Westwood, nearly a mile distant from the old 
manor-house, but as the accommodation afforded by the newer 
structure was rarely adequate to the requirements of their 
numerous guests, a portion of these were frequently relegated 
to the. chambers which still continued available in the other- 
wise dilapidated hall of their ancestors. The stables at 
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Hampton still served for the stud of the lord of Westwood, wha 
had not yet constructed new ones in the vicinity of his modem 
habitation. A moat surrounded the ruined pile, and south- 
westward of this enclosure stood the picturesque square- 
towered church, bearing evidence of successive periods of con- 
struction, although its external features were in the style of the 
fourteenth century. The whole lay ensconced in the bosom of 
a fertile valley which from time inunemorial had formed a well- 
timbered deer-park. Eastward of that vale arose a ridge of 
hills separating the domain from the borough-town of Wyche 
or Droitwich, whence ever since Roman times salt had been 
extracted from brine springs of the strongest saline quality. 
North-eastward of the mansion was likewise an acclivity, 
whereon stood the parsonage and some scattered cottages con- 
stituting the village of Hampton Lovet. Around the now 
ruined manor-house were extensive gardens partly planted with 
ornamental shrubs and partly supplying vegetables to the 
occupants of the new residence. To the south-west the 
prospect embraced the magnificent chase of Westwood — ^a 
domain which had belonged to the nuns from Fontevrand, 
whose wealthy convent had been conceded to Sir John Paking- 
ton, Chirographer to the Court of Common Pleas in the 
thirty-third year of Henry VIIL, after the dissolution of 
religious houses. A subsequent Sir John, who was Privy 
Councillor and an especial favourite of Queen Elizabeth,, 
built the banqueting-hall at Westwood "very sumptuously/^ 
and " caused a large pool or canal of one hundred and twenty- 
two acres, to be made in his new park, and brought a brook, 
or river, to run into it."* And "after he had finished his 
stately structure at Westwood (a very delightful habitation 
in the midst of a wood, from whence it took its name) he 
gave a house-warming, when all his guests admired the house 
standing in the middle of a wood, that is cut into twelve large 
ridings, and at a good distance, one ring running through them 
^1, and the whole encompassed with a park of six or seven 
miles," to which " the pool aforesaid gives a noble lustre, the 
trees gracing the water and the water the woods." t Never- 
theless until the civil wars ruined the old manor-house at 
Hampton, the Pakingtons continued to make the latter their 

♦ See the "English Baronetage." London : Thomas Wotton, 1741. 

+ Idem. p. 394. 
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principal abode, using the new banqueting-hall upon state^ 
occasions for the entertainment of their visitors. The oldi 
cavalier, who was now in possession, had frequently medi- 
tated an enlargement of the structure, but he appears to have- 
left it to his son to carry out his plans by the addition oi. 
four turreted wings, imparting to it the air of a French, 
ch&teau of the period. The view from Hamptdn Lovet com- 
prised the new hall, towering above the trees of its extensive 
park. 

It was a cold autumnal morning when the coach left the^ 
stables at Hampton Lovet to take up Dame Dorothy at West- 
wood, and when it returned with her into the valley where the 
old mansion stood the mist was lying in the hollow so as 
well-nigh to conceal the trees already partially denuded of 
their leaves. The ponderous six-horse vehicle was preceded 
by outriders, and accompanied by two or three liveried lacqueys. 
At one time she had considered the advisability of taking 
Gervase with her on the expedition, but on subsequent reflec- 
tion, had come to the conclusion that hi^ presence might 
exasperate Mr. Townshend, and thus add to the difficulties of 
her task. After a rough and perilous drive of more than two 
hours over roads which were httle better than ploughed fields^ 
with ruts so deep that, but for the dryness of the season, it 
would have stuck fast some twenty times during the excur- 
sion, the vehicle reached the outskirts of the park. Thus it 
required the greatest skill on the part of the experienced; 
Jehu to accomplish the unwonted feat There were no car- 
riage drives to the mansions in those days, but the green- 
sward formed a better approach than such roads were likely 
to prove. 

Dora Townshend superintended the poultry and, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather, was driving her 
fowls off the lentils spread to dry in front of the house, when 
Neptune's bark attracted her attention to the arrival of the 
coach. She was surprised to see the grand vehicle with 
liveried footmen and outriders approaching the moat, and 
with breathless haste, deserting her chickens, she ran in to^ 
inform her mother of the event. The two ladies, after sum- 
moning the domestics to the door, hurried to their chamber to^ 
prepare their toilets as best they could for so unwonted an 
occasion. The squire was called from his justice-room, and. 
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srtumbled forth, dumbfoundered at the occurrence, to receive 
the great lady as she alighted from her carriage. 

" Ah ! Mr. Townshend," she exclaimed, after the first formal 
salutations which courtesy demanded, "you are doubtless 
wondering at my venturing to intrude upon your lady and 
yourself without due warning, but I trust you will pardon an 
old woman's freak, when you hear my explanation." 

"By heavens, my lady," quoth the Justice, showing 
evident signs of surprise, " no explanation were needed from 
so old and respected a neighbour. But both my wife and I 
are fully sensible of the honour you thus vouchsafe to confer 
upon us by your kind condescension. Suffer me, my lady, to 
show you to our parlour, where my wife and daughter will be 
flattered to receive your ladyship, who I trust will deign to 
partake of our poor fare, and meanwhile of some cakes and 
wine after your toilsome journey hither by roads, which must 
perforce have jolted you severely." 

She thanked him and followed him into the withdrawing- 
room. 

" My dear sir," she said, detaining him from going in quest 
of his wife or the customary refreshments offered to visitors, 
*f I must ask vou to hear me for a moment before Mrs. Towns- 
hend comes. My visit hath more than one object in view, for 
I confess that I have long purposed doing myself the honour 
of coming hither to pay my respects to neighbours whom I 
hold in such high esteem. Albeit imder other circumstances 
I should have forestalled my arrival by announcing my inten- 
tion." 

" There was no need of that. Your ladyship were always 
welcome," returned the squire. 

" But as it chanced," she pursued, without heeding his 
interruption, " I felt called to undertake this journey without 
time to warn you of my purpose. Mr. Townshend, your nephew 
Gervase Sacheverill is staying with us at Westwood." 

"My nephew — ^the rascal ! I thought he went to London." 

"My husband stopped him at Worcester and we brought 
him back with us," she said. 

" I warn you, my lady, that he is leagued with Popish 
plotters." , 

" My dear sir," she rejoined, " he hath told me all, and I 
trust to be able to satisfy you that he repents of his errors. 
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I am come as a truce-bearer to make peace between you, 
if I may thus far be suffered to intrude into your family affairs. 
I have had much serious discourse with him touching his 
foolish leniency towards recusants, and I believe I can vouch 
for his being a sound Protestant at core." 

" Your ladyship's doctrine may suit him better than ours,** 
quoth her interlocutor rather sarcastically, " for he was reared 
in a prelatical and to my thinking semi-Papistical schooL 
For the matter of that we clung somewhat too staunchly to 
good Master Richard Baxter to please some of your High 
Church gentry, but we are not a whit the less loyal to the 
King for it, as time will show. Even now your cavaliers must 
rue their toleration to the Papists, who are repaying his 
Majesty by murdering him and slaying all his subjects, if 
this good Master Gates telleth the truth, which I have no 
cause to doubt" 

"At least, sir," returned the lady, " this Plot must bring us 
all together and teach us to bear and forbear touching our 
differences. So long as we are Protestants and loyal to our 
King and Church, why need we quarrel concerning minor 
points? Now, I feel assured that your nephew hath resolved to 
foreswear all foolish dallying with the Popish doctrines and 
henceforward to be staunch to the Church of England, as 
becometh a fine and well-bred youth as you must own him 
to be." 

'^ By George ! my lady, that being so," retorted the Justice, 
'^ I may count upon his coming forward like an honest man 
to give evidence against a certain Popish traitor whom he met 
at Harvington and who well-nigh perverted him to Popery, 
which in itself is a statutable capital offence." 

** Mr. Townshend, my good friend and neighbour," she said 
in a pleading tone, as she placed her hand upon his arm, 
"your nephew is a high-spirited youth — they say as like his 
father as two peas — and requireth delicate handling. Tell me 
whether you think you serve King Charles better by driving the 
young man into apostasy and recusancy may be, or by enticing 
him, as I have done, into loyalty to his Church ? " 

" You may be right, my Lady," he said after a pause. " I 
have a high temper at times." 

" 'Tis a mercy he fell into my hands," she replied, '^for 
when he left your house he was ready to fall into the toils of 
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any whom he met He must be won by slow degrees and gentie- 
means. To call upon him to swear away the life of one, how- 
ever bad, who hath shown him a kindness, were to send him 
back to our foes and lose all hope of saving him, such is his- 
noble spirit Beside, sir, he is in love." 

" The deuce he is ! With whom ? " 

" With Clara Finch, the daughter of your foe." 

" The rascal ! Is that the secret of his recusancy ? " 

" Yes, sir. The only cause thereof, as I now feel convinced,*^ 
said she. 

" Her father is like to be in gaol for debt ere long," rejoined 
the Justice, " and though he be my foe and an arrant Papist to 
boot, I am sorry for it, for he hath his good points, poor fellow ; 
but these Papists are mortgaged to their eyes." i 

" Are his entailed estates ? " 

" For the most part. There are some good lands in fee- 
simple both in this parish and in Rushock, but the most are* 
tied up for his daughter and her heirs." 

" She will receive them free of burden, then," quoth the 
dame. "A good windfall for your nephew, Mr. Townshend, if 
only we can gain her to our Church. That will be doing good 
service to your King and country as well as to the Protestant 
religion." 

" Gain her to our Church ! " rejoined the squire, " why she 
Cometh of a stock of bigots who have never swerved from 
Popery." 

" Nevertheless I despair not of her conversion," said Lady 
Pakington. " It may be a work of time, but being married to a 
Protestant spouse and all her children reared up good Pro- 
testants, and she consenting to show sometimes at church and 
having no priest to back her up in recusancy, by degrees you 
will find that she will yield. I have seen it scores of times. 
Beside, the lands will be secured to Protestants, and you or 
your son will have a good Church of England neighbour in 
place of a Papist" 

"Is that your fine scheme, my lady?" he replied in a jeering; 
tone, which seemed to contrast with his former deference; "why 
the girl is betrothed to Edward Rogers and likely to be married 
on this side Christmas ! " 

" She loves your nephew ; I am sure of it. She is being 
forced into that marriage by her father's necessitous condition,"" 
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Tcjoined the dame. " I am certain, Mr. Townshend, that how- 
ever lax a Papist this Mr. Rogers may be, you will not care 
to have him for a neighbour, judging from the rumours that 
have reached me concerning him. On the other hand, once 
married, I'll vouch not only for the staunchness of your 
nephew, but for the bringing up of his heir and children in 
sound Protestant principles, and most likely, as I said before, 
for the conversion of his wife ere long. You will certes take 
good care that no Popish priest shall ever enter Rushock ! " 

"By heaven! my lady," quoth he, "they say the grey mare 
is like to prove the better horse, and 111 be sworn I am no 
match for a lady's wit ; but I doubt whether the matter be all such 
plain sailing as your ladyship would have it There is still a 
Popish priest in the way beside the squire himself, who would 
sooner burn at the stake than suffer his daughter to marry a 
Protestant I know old Master Finch enough for that. He is 
as staunch a bigot as ever breathed." 

" If the girl is in love as I believe her to be," answered the 
lady, "she will, as you were saying of your humble servant, 
be a match for any of them, at least for her father. As to the 
priest, you are on the alert touching such matters, and can say 
if he be still roaming in these parts ? " 

" Heaven knows ! " cried the Justice. *^That fellow Rogers 
swore he had slipped away, but I don't trust the knave. His 
brother filled up a warrant which I signed, and vowed he'd bring 
him back that very night, but I have seen the tythesmen whom 
he sent to make the search, and find that Edward Rogers 
made them face about, avouching that the priest had fled and 
that their document, being no proper search-warrant, was 
informal. I misliked this conduct on his part, the more so as 
the rascal filched the paper, which they had no right to yield." 

" Did you read the warrant ere you signed it ? " enquired 
the dame. 

"He read it to me. The fellow has been a lawyer's clerk, 
and is well skilled in making out indictments and such like. 
I am blind toward dusk without my barnacles, and could not 
find them at the moment ; but he read it me." It was a warrant, 
though methinks he must have skipped the clause empowering 
search ; albeit, this Edward Rogers acted a scurvy part in the 
business. I never trust these Papists, however plausibly they 
.speak, but what I rue it" 
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"Then I conclude, sir," returned Dame Dorothy, "that if this 
warrant, or whatever you be pleased to term it, contained the 
name of Mr. Gervase Sacheverill as the informant, it was with- 
out your sanction ? " , 

" What do ye mean, my lady ? " cried the Justice. " Pll 
be sworn his name never occurred in it, or I should not have 
signed it.'* 

" But I am told it did contain his name and professed 'to be 
issued on his information/' quoth the dame. " I tell you this 
in confidence. You know that although she be a recusant, 
Dame Mary Yate is a cousin of Sir John's, and I can trust her 
word for it; but I beg you ask me no more touching this 
matter, as I cannot enter further into it without breaking faith.'' 

" The scoundrel must have had a purpose in this roguery," 
replied the squire. 

"No doubt," she said, " to discredit Gervase with Clara 
Fmch." 

" Most likely, by George ! " he retorted, " and if it were to 
save my nephew from falling into the jaws of the Papists I had 
almost pardoned him, despite all your ladyship is pleased to 
intimate." 

"And sign your name, Mr. Townshend, to a document stating 
that Gervase Sacheverill gave information on oath touching 
matters which he never named," she pursued. " I am as certain 
as I sit here that you, sir, would never lend yourself to such a 
fraud, even to send a thousand priests to the gallows." 

" By my troth, madam, 111 bring this scoundrel to book 
and probe the matter," exclaimed the other. 

"And my good friend," she added, "there is one more 
petition I have come to crave, to wit, that you will forgive your 
nephew any offence he may have caused you by his foolish 
whim, which is now past I trust." 

" You mean, my lady, that if Mistress Clara will be his wife 
without his perversion to her superstitions, he consents to be 
a Protestant. Is that your drift, madam ? " 

" I mean that though I can answer for his abiding a good 
Protestant, I cannot answer for his not marrying Miss Finch," 
she returned. 

" As to forgiving him," said the Justice, " I have never felt 
otherwise than kindly to my sister's son, and if he promiseth, a^ 
you vouch for it, to give up' all his superstitious papistry, he 
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shall be as welcome as ever under my roof, albeit I had sooner 
he did not court that Papist wench." 

They were interrupted at this moment by the entrance of 
Mistress Townshend and her daughter, decked out in a costume 
worthy of the Worcester Michaelmas fair, where all the county 
folk were wont to congregate. Their dresses were years behind 
the fashions of the Court, savouring of Sir Peter Lel/s pictures, 
a style which set off Dora's dark hair and brown eyes to- 
wonderful advantage. 

Her ladyship, who had not seen the girl for some time,, 
was astonished at her beauty, and wondered how it was that 
Gervase had not fallen in love with her. Despite a certain; 
rustic awkwardness about her curtesy and some slight want 
of ease in her manner, she was a ladylike and graceful damsel, 
who in six months might well be lacquered with the varnish 
of the Court. 

After some general conversation on rural topics and such- 
like commonplaces, Dam^ Dorothy observed : 

" I have just been telling Mr. Townshend that your kins- 
man Gervase Sacheverill is my guest and that I came to act 
the part of peacemaker between you." 

Mrs. Townshend looked aghast, and turned in amaze- 
ment toward her husband, whose face somewhat reassured 
her. 

Dorothy coloured and bent down her eyes. 

"Is Cousin Gervase well?" she asked in a low voice. 

"As well as heart-sick swains are like to be," said Lady 
Pakington, watching the crimson blush on Dora's cheek, and 
wishing that it were in her power to spare her the dis- 
appointment which she felt certain that her announcement 
must cause. 

" O Lady Pakington, I am sure " she commenced in a 

bashful strain. 

" Nay, chit, thou needst not flatter thyself he cares for thee," 
quoth the squire. 

" I am sure, father, I know not why you speak thus, for t 
never dreamt he did," answered the girl in an injured tone. 

" To think that he should have fooled away his heart to* 
Clara Finch I " /continued the Justice. 

" Clara Finch, the Papist ! " cried the mother, " I guessed 
much. I was sure it was some sweetheart folly that d 
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him into their toils. Poor boy, I would to God he could be 
saved from these devices of the Evil One." 

Dora was silent, but when her ladyship observed her look 
she felt convinced that, notwithstanding the disappointment 
which her announcement had caused, she would prove her best 
friend in the negotiation. 

" Yes," she said, ** I have never seen the damsel, but I 
declare I wonder at his taste in remaining faithful to an old 
lov^ when he met this lovely cousin, for methinks she might 
well turn the hearts of all the shire. 'Tis very sad that he should 
have chanced to fall in with that Papist girl before he encoun- 
tered Mistress Dora. For my part I can never forgive him now 
I have seen you. Miss Townshend ! " 

" I should not care for any Papist," answered Dora. 

" Did Gervase broach his Popery to you ? " asked Lady 
Pakington. 

"He said some things that staggered me," she repUed, " but 
iif it was this fancy for Mistress Finch that made him talk thus, 
I can understand his being beguiled." 

^'That was, forsooth, the only cause of his leanings to 
recusancy," rejoined Dame Dorothy. "But provided he can 
marry Clara Finch he careth nothing for her creed and will, PU 
warrant him, be staunch to the Protestant Church." 

" Will she consent to wed a Protestant?' enquired Dora. 

" That remains to be seen. He cannot marry her on other 
i terms; of this he is, methinks, well persuaded," returned her 
ladyship; "but if she should refuse him he need not despair, 
while he hath so sweet a cousin in her spinsterhood. For 
my part, so far from pitying him, I should deem him the 
happiest man on earth." 

Dora muttered some reply, which Lady Dorothy either 
heard not, or feigned not to hear, 

" I am come to crave a favour of Mistress Townshend," she 
pursued, "and likewise of you, my pretty damsel I want to 
take you back with me to Westwood. You will meet your 
cousin and a batch of cavaliers, young gentlemen who when 
they see those eyes will lose their hearts, I'll vouch for it." 

The discourse was interrupted by the entrance of a domestic 
who approached his mistress in consternation, to notify some 
mishap which had befallen the preparations for the unex- 
pected entertainment of their guest. Mrs. Townshend abruptly 
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abruptly rose and quitted the apartment after a hasty apology, 
and did not return until the culinary arrangements were finally 
completed to her satisfaction. 

Cakes and wine were duly served, but it was not until Dora 
and her father had exhibited the indoor and outdoor appurte- 
nances of the picturesque black and white manor-house, that 
Dame Ann returned to inform them that dinner was awaiting 
them in the hall. She had done her best to supply the lacuna 
in their usual homely repast, albeit fortunately their g^est was 
easily pleased ; and such were her powers of conversation, and 
the grace of her ready wit, that her hosts were enraptured with 
her and, ere she left, even the Justice himself had well-nigh 
forgotten all his prejudices touching her reputed prelatical and 
High Church tendencies. They all agreed that their kinsman 
had fallen into good hands, and readily credited her account of 
his re-settlement in the established religion. 

It was finally agreed that Dora should return with Dame 
Dorothy Pakington to Westwood, and the girl's heart beat with 
delight at the thought of this unexpected break in her usually 
monotonous existence. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE DIVERSIONS AT WESTWOOD. 

In the absence of their hostess, Sir John's guests had spent the 
morning with the falcons in Westwood chase, and banqueted in 
the hall, where the afternoon was consumed in festivities. 

Among the guests was a Mr. Clare, a son of the late Sir 
Ralph Clare of Caldwell, a staunch old cavalier who had been a 
constant and bitter opponent of Richard Baxter, on account of 
his strong puritanical leanings. There were also a Mr. William 
Bromley of Holt Castle, aged twenty-one, and a young 
Mr. Vernon, a cousin of the two damsels in the College Close, 
and likewise cousin to Mr. Thomas Vernon of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields (the learned counsellor who had just come into pos- 
session of the lordship of Hanbury on the death of his father 
Richard Vernon). Beside these there were Mr. and Mrs. Eyre 
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of Rampton, with their daughters, and the Rev. George Hickes^ 
who arrived opportunely from Oxford to assist Dame Dorothy 
in her arguments against Gervase's lurking inclination to- 
Catholicism. George Hickes was one of the most rising divines 
of the High Church school, teing at the same time a learned 
champion of Anglican orthodoxy, and a zealous foe to Popery. 
He was then in his thirty-sixth year, and looking forward to 
promotion in the established Church. A few years later he 
was made King's Chaplain, and subsequently Dean of Wor- 
cester, but after the Revolution he seceded with the non-jurors 
and was afterwards consecrated one of their bishops. In his 
later years, he became a frequent visitor at Westwood, of 
which he has left an eloquent description in a dedicatory 
eipistle to Sir John's grandson, the original of Sir Roger de 
Coverley. At the date of our narrative the latter, a lad of seven 
years old, was with his mother among the visitors at Westwood, 
his father having been summoned to the meeting of Parliament 
Such was the company gathered in the banqueting-hall when 
the coach, bringing back Lady Pakington and Miss Dora Towns- 
hend, drove up to the porch. 

The gentlemen were still seated over their potations talking 
of the chase and of the politics of the day. 

The hall in which they were assembled was a spacious 
chamber on the ground floor, wainscoted with oak panels, 
and warmed by a huge open fireplace with wood logs crack- 
ling on the hearth. Of the guests, some were habited in the 
then fashionable mode in vogue at the Court, while others, 
such as Mr. Clare and Mr. Vernon were in more rural costume. 
The former wore the full bottomed peruques or periwigs, with 
curls hanging down as low as in the state wigs of our judges, 
while the latter were simply adorned with their own hair grown 
long and combed in cavalier style. Mr. Hickes had a very 
fashionably-trimmed brown periwig, lying well over his black 
cassock, which was of a full and fashionable cut. This latter 
gentleman was about to retire with the ladies, as was cus- 
tomary with clergymen who did not act the part of Levites 
in families, and leave the table before the tarts and cheese- 
cakes made their appearance,*^ but Sir John called him back, 
entreating him to remain and tell them the tidings from 
London and Oxford. He had much to say about the Plot, 

♦ See Macaulay, " History of England," vol. i. p. 328. 
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and censured the over zeal of Dr. Lloyd of S. Martin's-in- 
the-FieldSy in the matter of the inquest on Sir Edmondsbury 
Godfrey. 

"No man," said he to Sir John, "is less inclined to 
Popery than I am, but to give the devil his due, I don't believe 
that Sir Edmondsbury was murdered by the Papists. I know 
that during the inquest at the Greyhound Tavern, our friend 
the doctor was ever on the alert for the jurors as they came 
out, plying them with his reasons." 

" Do you think he killed himself?" asked the baronet 

" To my mind the evidence pointed that way," replied the 
other. 

" But which way did the sword point ?" returned his host ; 
" did you ever hear of a man so stabbing through his heart 
as to thrust the point right out at his back? Beside, they 
say, his neck bore marks of strangling." 

" That discolouration of the neck might weill be caused by 
the tightness of his collar," quoth the divine. " If he had 
been murdered, his death would have been known to some 
who certes would not have left his rings on his fingers, or 
his money in his purse. Nor wotdd the murderers be such 
simpletons as to take pains to set up his body in the attitude 
of one who had committed suicide, when by the same amount 
of trouble they might have buried it out of sight and hidden 
every trace of their deed." 

" So you side with the recusants my friend," answered Sir 
John. " We shall take you for a Jesuit in disguise." 

" I own I think the Jesuits no such fools," rejoined the 
other, "as they would have been had they committed this 
deed." 

"Either way," retorted the baronet, "there was an act of 
suicide, for if the Papists did it, you must own it to have 
been a suicidal act." 

The joke was greeted with applause by the guests as they 
passed the tankard. 

" Your friend, the doctor," pursued the host, " should hasten 
to secure a bishopric before the Duke of York mounteth the 
throne, methinks." 

" I pity the Chapter which receiveth the congd cPdlire ta 
elect him, and the gentry over whom his sway shall extend," 
said Hickes, "beside he is too tolerant of Puritans to be a 
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favourite with the King ; and as to the Duke of York, I believe 
he is abetting his foes to keep him out of the succession." 

"A partisan of Monmouth?" 

"A trimmer," said the young clergymen, "with no more 
of the churchman in him than Richard Baxter, or even 
William Penn, saving his cassock and surplice." 

"You are in Richard Baxter's own country now," replied 
his host sarcastically ; " why here is my young friend Clare, 
who is one of his late parishioners. Take heed how you insult 
him in his presence." 

"Thank God we have him no longer among us," said 
Mr. Clare. " My father did his best to set down the new- 
lights and get us back the old ones. Here's a bumper 
to their confusion!" pursued the somewhat red-nosed cava- 
lier, who had already been drinking rather too freely and who 
now burst forth with a song : 

CAVALIER SONG. 

The new-lights extinguished the yule-log so bright 
And they tripped up the dancers on Christmas night, 
And told us that none but themselves could be right, 
Which nobody durst deny ! 

And they pulled down the Maypole and Quintain so gay. 
And they told us we never had known how to pray, 
Till they drawled through their noses like asses that bray. 
Which nobody can deny ! 

And they preached on a tub the eternal damnation, 
Of all who demurred to their plan of salvation, 
Which consists in themselves and in sheer desolation, 
Which nobody can deny ! 

The other gentlemen joined him in his refrain and cheered 
him lustily when he had concluded, thus showing the strong 
cavalier tendencies of the company. 

"After all," quoth George Hickes, "Baxter was only an 
interloper in your county which gave birth to Sam Butler, 
who hath so well described 



And who 



The sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies. 



Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
Still so perverse and opposite 
As if they worshipped God for spite. 
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I am only afraid that we are not out of their clutches yet, 

and that this Plot threatens to cast us back into the hands of 

the rabble, 

With zeal and noises formidable, 
Who make all cries about the town, 
Join throats to cry the bishops down, 
When botchers leave old clothes in the lurch. 
And fall to turn and patch the Church, 

And so on." 

" If it Cometh to that," quoth Sir John, " you may well 
believe the Jesuits had a hand in it, for it would be doing 
their work in the long." 

"Hanging and quartering them in mean time," ventured 
Gervase. 

" Ha ! You are a bit of a sympathiser, I trow, my friend," 
replied the baronet. " You must fight that matter out with my 
reverend friend here, but I take it the individual is merged 
in the Church with them, and that they are ever ready enough 
to sacrifice a few lives to gain their end. What say you, 
George ? " 

"As to that, I should scarce call this young gentleman a 
sympathiser with recusants," quoth Mr. Hickes, "on account 
of his very just observation, for I am inclined to think with 
him that they would have been arrant fools to give a handle 
to that scoundrel, Titus Gates, against themselves, by mur- 
dering poor Sir Edmondsbury at such a critical moment, and 
the Jesuits, as I said before, are no simpletons." 

Meanwhile the wine was circulating freely and was backed 
up by hot wassail, of which Master Clare partook very freely. 
The latter began shouting out scraps of songs of a far more 
dubious character than that with which he had already 
favoured the company, whereupon Sir John endeavoured to 
silence him, by calling his attention to the presence of the 
learned divine. The customs of the age, however, were little 
favourable to decorum in this respect, and some of the guests 
encouraged his joviality. He was roaring out one of his coarse 
ditties when Dame Dorothy's coach arrived. George Hickes 
and Gervase rose immediately to receive the visitors, who had 
to pass through the hall on their way to the grand stair- 
case communicating with a tapestried saloon above, where 
the ladies awaited them. Our hero started back in surprise 
when he beheld his cousin Dora, whose presence appeared 
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to him a satisfactory evidence of the success of Lady Paking- 
ton's mission. 

"You see, Mr. Sacheverill," said the latter, "that I have 
brought you back a trophy from Elmley, and a sufficient token 
of your uncle's kindly feelings toward you, but I must tell 
you all about my visit hereafter. I hope you have been in 
conference with this good friend of mine, Master George 
Hickes, whom I am rejoiced to find at Westwood." 

Meanwhile most of the other gentlemen abandoned their 
potations to gather round and welcome the two ladies, and 
all were allured to the beautiful Dora Townshend, whose 
presence was evidently an attractive addition to the company. 

Mr. Hickes handed her ladyship upstairs, conversing w^ith 
her on various topics in which they both felt interested. 

"I know not whether to speak to you again, Cousin Gervase," 
quoth Dora coquetishly, as he followed with her up the stair- 
case, " after your cruel flight, without one parting word to 
mother or myself." 

" I owe my aunt a most humble apology, forsooth, for my 
seeming rudeness," said Sacheverill; "but I thought Cousin 
Dora would be too well pleased at my departure to need an 
explanation of it." 

" Why should you think that ? " she returned, surprised. 

" You looked so cross with me as we rode home that day,* 
he answered. 

" You did your best to make me so, methinks, by speaking 
up for Popery to plague me." 

" To plague you, Dora ? How shamefully you wrong me." 

" Ah, no," she replied, " I am well aware why you did it 
You are welcome to your Papist friends so long as you do not 
bring disgrace on our family by falling into their superstitions 
yourself," she pursued in a tone of assumed indifference, turning 
away from him to rejoin Lady Pakington. 

Before Dame Dorothy conducted her fair prot^g^e to her 
chamber, she contrived to leave Gervase in the hands of the 
young divine. In obedience to his venerable patroness, the 
Oxford churchman invited Sacheverill into an oriel of the great 
saloon, apart from the group of ladies, who were chatting 
merrily around the open hearth, and there commenced a con- 
versation on the topics most likely to draw him out 

" These western shires," quoth he, " abound in recusants 
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they say, for they shun the daylight of the capital and prefer 
the darker comers of the realm, where ignorance reigns 
supreme." 

" Nay," returned Sacheverill, " that were a most unjust 
interpretation of their motives, seeing they are hunted dowo 
and dare not show within forty miles of London." 

" Can you tell me, sir," replied the other, "how their priests 
pretend to reconcile themselves to assuming various names? 
'Tis well known what the Jesuit oracles have taught touching 
the doctrine of equivocation ; but that others who are not Jesuits, 
but Franciscans and such like, should falsify their designations 
to appear otherwise than what they are, appeareth to me 
inexplicable and to savour of fraud and hypocrisy." 

"Would you have them call themselves by their religious 
appellations," rejoined Gervase, " which are prohibited by the 
law of the land? And yet when they took their vows they 
dropped their secular names. I see no more harm in assuming 
a name, than for Saul to call himself Paul, or Simon to havcf 
changed to Peter and to Cephas. No prince or monarch 
travelleth in foreign lands save under an assimied name, and 
I should deem myself guilty of no moral wrong were I to do 
the same for the sake of passing incognito, provided that if 
I were arrested under that or any other name, I truthfully 
•acknowledged my identity." 

"You plead their cause glibly, my friend," answered 
Mr. Hickes, " but tell me wherefore they do it, saving to conceal 
their identity ? " 

"To screen their friends," quoth the other. "'Tis solely 
for the sake of others and not to guard themselves, since when- 
ever they are taken by the pursuivants, and under whatever 
name arrested, they confess to their identity and are ready to 
suffer for their Faith. This hath been manifested in well-nigh 
*cvery case, I trow." 

"You seem to have been dabbling in their sophistries,, 
my good sir," responded the parson. "For my part I would 
never evade the truth or equivocate to save the whol^ 
world/ 

" It certes were wrong to commit a sin however trifling to^ 
save the world," quoth Sacheverill, " but I deny that every 
concealment of the truth is sin, else tell me this, how came oitf 
Lord Himself, Who is the Fountain of all Truth, to say : * I go 
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not up to this feast* because My time is not accomplished,, 
and yet He went up to the feast, not openly but in secret" ? 

"But waiving these questions for the nonce," replied Mr- 
Hickes with a slight show of impatience, " I would put it to 
you, Mr. Sacheverill, as an Englishman, to consider the false 
position in which recusants stand in professing adherence ta 
a foreign potentate instead of submitting to the law of the 
land^ and bowing to the rulers both in Church and State whom 
God hath appointed as His vicegerents and ministers in this 
realm, for doth not S. Peter himself command you to be subject 
to every creature for God's sake whether it be to the King as 
supreme or to those whom he appoints ? Our bishops are 
the lawful pastors of all within this kingdom and to them you 
own your hearty allegiance and submission." 

" According to this doctrine, sir," said Gervase, " there were 
no possibility of heresy and schism. When the Patriarch was 
an Arian S. Athanasius should have submitted, and when the 
Donatists ruled in Africa S. Augustine should have conformed.' 

" I see you are a confirmed controversialist, Mr. Sache- 
verill," answered the clergyman. "You are young to embark 
in these matters without deeper study. What is it that these 
strangers can give you which you cannot find in the Church 
of your baptism ? Of what heresy dare you accuse the mother 
who hath nurtured you ? The Arians denied the Trinity." 

" And the Donatists," returned Gervase, " denied the Pope, 
which in the eyes of S. Augustine was enough to excommuni- 
cate them." 

At this conjuncture Dame Dorothy, who had returned with 
Miss Townshend, came up to them saying : 

" I see you are deep in a theological discussion. But you- 
must resume your argument another time, for the ladies require- 
your assistance gentlemen for their game at A's and B's." 

The whole party had indeed assembled and were seated in: 
the circle on the carpet to play at the favourite game of " I love 
my love with an A," because he is arrogant or artfiil, or I* 
hate my love with a B, because he is bald or bashful, and so- 
on.t This was followed by ombre and other diversions in 
vogue, and the evening terminated in a dance, during which 
young Mr. Vernon carried on a vigorous flirtation with .Dora,, 
who was perhaps incited to listen to his attentions by the cold- 
♦ S.John vii. 8—10. + See Pepys* Diary, &c. 
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ness of her cousin. The game of " Questions and commands '* 
was among those which they played in an interval between 
the dances, and was one which favoured the prosecution of 
the young cavalier's addresses, since it terminated in forfeits 
from which, according to the fashion of the age, no part of 
a lady's toilet was exempt from penalty.* 

" You should commute that penalty,'' cried Lady Pakington 
to Mr. Vernon, when he demanded some article of Miss 
Townshend's garniture, " for else she can no longer take part 
in the danca I mislike these forfeits now in vogue at Court, 
and would liefer you had sent her to the summit of a steeple 
or down into a vault at midnight, as hath been done some- 
times." 

"Then I claim that she shall go to the top of Hanbury 
tower, and I will be her cavalier," cried Mr. Vernon. 

" Provided the day be fine," returned Dame Dorothy, " she 
shall mount my jennet and Mr. Sacheverill and my nieces shall 
accompany you. Do you accept this commutation of your, 
forfeit, Dora.?" 

"Willingly," she returned, "for I have never been to the 
summit of that steeple, which they say conunands a fair view 
of the forest." 

"And the old rector, my good uncle, will be rejoiced to 
greet you," said Mr. Vernon, " and would be well pleased that 
all the company should take his rectory by storm, and see the 
beauties of his church and neighbourhood." 

"The dear old man is an especial friend of mine," quoth her 
ladyship, " and I am well-nigh tempted to be of your party, if I 
can so contrive." 

It was finally arranged that if the morrow were fair a goodly 
cavalcade should proceed to Hanbury — a place some four or five 
miles distant from Westwood, on the eastern side of the little 
borough of Droitwich. 

Dame Dorothy was anxious to throw Gervase as much as 
possible into the society of George Hickes, and proposed that 
he also should be of the company. It is true that she was 
not reassured by what the young divine related to her of his 
conversations with Sacheverill, and began to think that her 
own arguments were more conclusive than those of the Oxford 
clergyman. The fact is that, like many young men, our hero 
♦ See Bell's "Butler's Hudibras," vol. ii. p. lOo. 
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resented being talked down by one who was evidently primed 
to argue against his tendencies, and that when he was thus 
addressed he felt put upon his mettle to defend his opinions. 
Her ladyship had more tact, and usually resorted to a mode 
of reasoning which was infinitely more potent with him, 
namely, the temporal disadvantages of recusancy and the 
possibility of combining the so-called Protestant orthodoxy 
with loyalty to Clara Finch. He found an opportunity of 
questioning his kind patroness upon the results of her visit 
to Elmley, and when he discovered that his uncle had been 
no party to the fraud which had been practised, he was eager 
to start off to Harvington and clear matters with Dame Yate 
and her fair protdg^. 

"You had best tarry the issue of your uncle's investiga- 
tions," she said, "for he hath promised to set that matter 
straight Beside I have spoken to my spouse who resenteth 
sorely any violence toward his kinswoman, Dame Yate, and 
vows that her house shall be free from molestation. You may 
trust this in their hands as far as the fair damsel is concerned, 
and if she will but wed an honest Church of England man, 
such as I trust you will now prove yourself, my dear young 
friend, you may rely upon the result being favourable : but you 
must no longer abet these Popish priests who are, not only 
foes to the State, but the worst enemies of your lady love, who 
will forsooth owe you a lasting debt of gratitude, if you aid 
her to escape from their cunning wiles and subtle snares." " 

"But meanwhile this Rogers may be scheming to secure 
his prey," quoth Gervase, heedless of her reproof. 

"You see," returned Dame Dorothy, "that I have been 
as good as my word to you and that I have taken up the cudgels 
in your behalf. Why will you not trust yourself freely in 
my hands, in this affair, and suffer me to bring it to a success- 
Ail issue .'*" 

"Right willingly, my lady," he responded, "and truly 
grateful do I feel for your kind interest in my behoof ; but am 
I to remain supine while she is imperilled by this man's plots?" 

"It were unbecoming your dignity," replied her ladyship, 
''that you should thrust yourself upon Dame Yate and this 
young damsel imtil that matter is cleared up. It were far better 
that I should conclude what I have already begun to your 
credit, and on certain conditions I would willingly undertake to 
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set you up in the good graces of our kinswoman at Har- 
vington ; but you must leave it in my hands and must 
promise me that you will abide by my terms." 

"It were forsooth imgracious in me to refuse your conde- 
scension and great kindness in thus espousing my cause, dear 
lady," answered Gervase, "and I know not how to thank you 
for befriending me." 

"And you accept my terms, Mr. SacheveriU ?" she de- 
manded. 

" You mean touching the priest ? " he enquired timidly. 

"I mean touching yourself," she said. 

"That I am to forswear all sympathy with her priest, 
and make it a condition that she gives him up ?" he asked. 

" I say not so, albeit she must be content to do so, as in 
these times to harbour a priest is to harbour a traitor." 

" She will refuse those terms, wherefore it were useless to 
propose them," he returned. 

" There is no need to do so," quoth her ladyship. " All I 
demand of you, Mr. SacheveriU, is touching yourself — that 
you should act a dignified and honourable part and remain firm 
to your own Church, whatever be the issue." 

" That issue were not hard to foresee," he replied, " for 
when it cometh to a question between God and man, she will 
not hesitate for an instant" 

" And yet you prefer a damsel's smile and favours to the 
faith in which God hath placed you ? " she retorted. 

"You misconceive me, Lady Pakington," he cried, "for I 
am not sure but that I am now preferring the world and its 
advantages to the light of truth which God hath kindled in my 
soul." 

" You promised you would ponder over these questions more 
seriously and at your leisure," she rejoined, "and that you would 
read and consult with our own learned divines ere you have 
any further controversy with the Papists. You need long study 
and much prayer and thought before you dabble in such 
subtle questions. Meanwhile you are a Churchman and a 
Protestant and are bound to act as such." 

" And to stifle my doubts ? " he said. 

"And to conceal your doubts," she pursued, "at least 
from the enemy. Act as if you were loyal, even if you have 
some scruples which require to be satisfied. A good subject 
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fighteth for his King and country, even when he believeth the 
cause to be questionable." 

" What would you have me to do, dear lady ? " he returned. 
" I would have you remain passive and suffer me to clear you 
with Dame Yate and her young friend," she answered. "At 
least abide the issue of my negotiations in your behoof. This 
by no means compromises you, and leaves you free hereafter. 
I cannot bid fairer in your interests with the damsel." 

Thus he was persuaded to yield, and in the solitude of 
his chamber, in the dilapidated old house at Hampton whither 
he and other of the male guests retired for the night, to 
ponder over the dilemma in which he found himself and to 
dream of Clara Finch and the poor Franciscan, whom he 
seemed in his midnight visions to have yielded up to his 
tormentors. For two days the rain, which had long been 
threatening, poured down in torrents and postponed their 
expedition to H anbury, and Gervase's time was divided 
between theological disquisitions with George Hickes and the 
diversions with which the ladies enlivened the saloon at 
Westwood. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

HODINGTON COURT. 

At length, profiting by a clear autumnal morning, the cavalcade 
of youths and damsels sallied forth from Westwood, and in its 
midst, Dora, decked in her pink corset and green fotemantle, 
might be seen coqueting with young Bromley of Holt, to the 
evident discomfiture of Master Vernon, who had planned the 
expedition for her sake, and who persevered in clinging to her 
side despite her fickleness and perversity. The fact was that 
she felt piqued at Gervase's coldness, and vented her spleen 
upon her new admirer. After threading the streets of the pic- 
turesque little borough of Wyche, with its half-timbered salt 
sheds and gabled houses, they pursued a winding lane beneath 
the church and manor-house of Hadesore, and passed a green 
where some old gallows stood, on which felons had been exe- 
cuted, and on which the chains were still hanging. The church 
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of S. Lawrence at Hanbury was on the summit of a wooded 
knoll in the midst of a district which, although disafforested 
some years previously, retained its wild and sylvan aspect. 
From the top of its tower there was an extensive prospect of 
the surrounding shire, bounded by an almost continuous chain 
of hills, of which Malvern, Bredon, and Abberley, were the 
most conspicuous. After enjoying the hospitality of the aged 
rector, then approaching his eightieth year, the company, 
pioneered by Master Vernon, continued their ride through the 
forest, allured by the unwonted brightness of the day. As they 
proceeded across some broken undulating common land north- 
ward of the church, they encountered a pack of harriers belong- 
ing to a neighbouring squire, who welcomed the party and 
heartily invited them to join him in his diversion, a proposal 
to which the ladies were nothing loth, and which was highly 
acceptable to their male companions. The exhilarating fresh- 
ness of the atmosphere, and the excitement of their coursers 
at the sight of the hounds, encouraged them to follow the pack, 
which chanced at that very conjuncture to spring a hare, to 
which they gave chase in a south-easterly direction toward the 
plain below. Cheered on by the sound of the bugle, they all 
joined in hot pursuit, eager for the sport. Gervase had been 
loitering in the rear in earnest discourse with George Hickes, 
who had once more engaged him in controversy. The divine, 
although no mean equestrian, felt no desire to follow the 
hounds. Whether he misliked the obduracy of his companion, 
or felt that they had exhausted the argument, he suggested that 
the former should not refrain from the chase on his account, 
for that he would saunter homewards by the road they had 
come. Sacheverill was well pleased to yield to his suggestion, 
and, albeit the sportsmen were already far ahead, he spurred 
his jennet and pursued them as best he could. The broken 
undulating nature of the district made it hard to sight them, 
but he nevertheless endeavoured to track them by the gaps 
and distant bugle sounds, and so came into a lane of the 
stiifest clay, wherein his horse sank deep above the fetlocks. 
His progress through the heavy rutty road was so retarded 
by the nature of the soil, that he soon lost all traces of the 
hounds, and failed to catch the faintest note of the horn. 
Plodding on as well as he was able, he reached a smithy at a 
point where three roads met, and there enquired whether the 
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hounds had passed. The man directed him toward an ancient 
manor-house, beneath a wooded knoll, called Mere Green, the 
dwelling of Squire Bearcroft. Crossing some flat grassy meads 
he came in sight of a black and white half-timbered dwelling^ 
almost the counterpart of Elmley Lovet, at the end of an avenue 
of stately elms, the fairest spot in all that neighbourhood. He 
met a cowherd tending his master's kine, who directed him 
toward some rising ground north eastward of the mansion, 
where there lay a district of open common land, lately forming 
a part of Feckenham forest On this green he met another 
rustic, who said they must have passed by Temple Broughton, 
and pointed him the way to that ancient manor, which in days 
of yore belonged to the Knights Templars. Thither he sped 
and reached a moated dwelling, bearing evidence of consider- 
able antiquity, and overshadowed with yews and sturdy oaks. 
Perceiving no signs of life around the house, he approached 
the bridge spanning its moat, and hallooed lustily. By dint 
of calling, he brought forth an elderly female domestic, who 
eyed him suspiciously the while she listened to his enquiries. 
No hounds, she said, had come anigh their house, and she 
had heard no sounds of the horn. While she was conversing 
with him, an elderly gentleman appeared at the open casement 
and cried : 

" Ha, Mr. Sacheverill, who would have thought to meet you 
here, my friend ? Come in, I pray you, sir.'* 

" Father Wall !" he returned, " is it possible V^ 

"Hush!" exclaimed another voice within the chamber, "I 
pray you, sir, be silent'* 

An old man presently made his appearance at the door, 
and beckoning to Gervase, said — 

" Hush ! hush ! good sir. Master Johnson is within, and 
if you will dismount you can speak with him. Thank heaven, 
no one heard your rash speech. We live in troublous times. 
You must be cautious, very cautious, my dear sir. Comey 
come ! " 

Sacheverill dismounted, and while the old man took pos- 
session of the nag, he followed the servant into a wainscoted 
chamber, where Father Joachim was seated with a breviary 
in his hand. 

" God bless you, Mr. Sacheverill, and I thank Him for the 
chance that brought you hither. We scarce shall have 
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another such, for though I am yet at large, I know that I 
am tracked and that my days are numbered." 

" My dear sir," quoth Gervase earnestly, " you are indeed 
in peril, as I can vouch for, having heard enough both from 
open foes and traitors in your own camp to be certain that 
imless you flee hence without delay your life will be in jeopardy. 
Search was made for you at Harvington by the constables at 
the instigation, I trow, of Rogers, only a few days since, and 
when I chanced to sleep at an hostelry in Worcester, some 
time before, I overheard two pursuivants, or such-like, make 
mention of your name as doomed to betrayal, and this very 
Rogers signalled as the traitor to deliver you to justice. Beside, 
I know both my kinsman and Sir John Pakington are eager 
to rid the neighbourhood of Papist priests. I would urge you, 
good sir, as you value not only your own life (which forsooth 
you hold but too cheaply), but the peace and happiness of — of 
Squire Finch and his family, to escape while yet there is time.*' 

"My dear friend, I am but just returned from London,'* 
replied the old man calmly, " ready to face the perils of which 
you speak, and to take up His Cross whenever He deigneth 
to lay it on my shoulders. I am the disciple, however un- 
worthy, of Him who went up to Jerusalem knowing that He 
was about to be betrayed and crucified ; and the disciple is 
not greater than his Master, and must be prepared to drink 
of the chalice that He drank of. My visit to this mansion 
was in preparation for these events, for while coming to 
minister consolation to these good Catholics, I came also to 
recruit my fervour in this house, the birthplace of a noble 
member of our Order of Friars Minors, who received his 
crown of martyrdom on the nth day of December, 1643, smd 
is now among the white-robed army in the celestial courts. 
This Father Francis* suffered thirteen years before I was sent 
upon the mission, having in his tender age imbibed our holy 
faith under the auspices of a saintly mother in this very house. 
May God grant me to follow in his steps ! " 

* Arthur Bell (in religion Father Francis, O.S.F.), bom August 13, 
1590, at Temple-Broughton, the seat of his father, in the parish of 
Hanbury, Worcestershire. His father, a Catholic, died when he was 
eight years old. His mother (whose maiden name was Daniel) brought 
him up most piously. He was martyred at Tyburn, December 11, 1643, 
during the Commonwealth. See Challoner's Memoirs and the Ctrfamen 
Serqficum Provincui Anglics^ Douay, 1647, which contains his portrait. 
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"And you will abandon Dame Yate and all your flock?" 
enquired Gervase hesitatingly. 

" Nay, rather, I would with God's help follow the example 
of the Good Shepherd who laid down His life for His sheep ; 
but all things are in His hands who knoweth what is best for 
each. I would have no will of mine own in the matter." 

" And what will become, good sir, of— of Mr. Finch and his 
daughter ? " 

" Mr. Finch and his daughter," replied the priest, " are at 
Dame Wyntour's house at Hodington. If you will return thither 
with me you can see them, but discretion is necessary, since in 
these days all recusants stand in the utmost peril. Whence 
come you, my good friend?" 

Thereupon Gervase related all that had happened since 
they had last met at Rushock. There are some privileged 
souls who exercise a species of fascination, and whose presence 
invites to the most unreserved confidence. When our hero 
was with Father Joachim he felt unable to conceal his inmost 
feelings. There was an air of sanctity about the old priest 
which seemed like a reflection of his Divine Master Himself, 
before whom all thoughts stand revealed. He poured out into 
his ear both Dame Dorothy's arguments and his own doubts 
and difficulties, as if he were describing the conscience of some 
third person. He spoke too of Clara Finch, but with rather 
more reserve and timidity than when he told of his own 
scruples and weaknesses, but his narrative was quite sufficient 
to enlighten the holy man, who listened, almost without a 
comment, to his tale. 

• "And you, my dear friend," said the Minorite, when his 
companion had been speaking about Mistress Finch and her 
father, " what course do you propose to pursue in the face of 
all the difficulties which lie before you? On the one hand 
your conscience, on the other persecution, perchance greater 
than you can well foresee. You must decide between God 
and this world — there is no other alternative. It is the old 
story, as old as Eden, and as hard as when it was presented 
to S. Stephen or S. Lawrence." 

Gervase held down his head and remained silent for some 
minutes. 

" It is a hard alternative, sir," he answered with a sigh, after 
the pause. " You will allow that the step would require delibe- 
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ration and more study than I have as yet bestowed upon the 
question. I have not considered all that their divines have to 
say upon the matter." 

" Touching what matter ? " enquired the Franciscan. 

"The foundations of the Church of England and her 
doctrines," he ventured. 

" Whether Christ founded two Churches," replied the other, 
**or whether the Catholic Church is, as their homilies and 
articles declare, in vital error: is it this you mean, my friend? 
Or whether there be, in truth, no visible Church on earth, 
but only the Bible left to guide men to salvation, which is the 
doctrine of the Puritans and most Protestants ? " 

" No, sir, I believe there is a Church which hath authority 
to settle controversy. This is accorded by the Church of 
England," he answered. 

" And yet their second book of Homilies, which their articles 
avouch to contain a godly and wholesome doctrine, declareth 
that : ' Laity and clergy, learned and unlearned, all ages, sects, 
and degrees of men, women, and children of whole Christen- 
dom (a horrible and most dreadful thing to think), have been at 
once drowned in abominable idolatry: of all vices most detested 
of God, and most damnable to man, and that by the space of 
eight hundred years and more.' If this be so, what became of 
that authority of which you speak .'*" demanded Father Joachim. 
" Had it lain dormant for eight hundred years, until revived by 
Cranmer, or Bishop Jewel, who writ the homily?" 

"I am but weak in controversy," returned Gervase, "but 
inethinks there are many learned divines of the Church of 
England who would reject those words you cite and yet believe 
their Church a branch of the one Catholic Church of Christ" 

"The branch must either grow upon some stem, or else 
have been cut off and so have withered and be dead. Which 
is the stem of this Anglican branch ?" 

" The primitive Church, perchance." 

" One that existed eight hundred or a thousand years ago ? 
If so, it hath been dead for all those years. This branch of 
Henry VIII.'s could scarce gain sap from a trunk so long 
defunct." 

"Nay; but those divines allow the foreign Churches of 
Greece and Rome to be true branches, though less vigorous 
and, verdant than their own." 

.J 
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"Branches? and where is the stem through which these 
branches drew their sap?" 

" Christ is the stem, for He saith, ' I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.' " 

" Our Lord is speaking to His Apostles, and the passage 
clearly pointeth to the faithful individually, since the fruits are 
virtues and not doctrines. In that sense every Christian is a 
branch. We none of us can bear fruit unless we abide in 
Christ, the true vine. But if your commentators take it in any 
other sense, they must account for the diversity of fruit upon 
these several branches. Your so-called Church of England 
denieth the seven sacraments, transubstantiation, and the 
authority of Christ's Vicar to bind and loose, as well as many 
other doctrines held by the Church during sixteen hundred 
years. Do you believe the visible Church to be the pillar and 
ground of the truth ? ^ 

"The z//Jt-^/if Church?" asked SacheverilL 

" Yea ; since you say there is a Church which hath authority 
to settle controversy, she must needs be visible, forsooth. What 
else is that which Christ founded upon the Rock against which 
the gates of hell should not prevail? How else but visibly 
could He conmiit to S. Peter the power of the keys to bind and 
loose ? What meaneth His commission to the Twelve ? Or that 
society built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
of which He was the comer-stone, and which was to be One 
Body and One Spirit with One Lord, One faith, and One 
baptism, and supplied with Apostles, prophets, evangelists, pas- 
tors, and doctors, for the building up of the Body of Christ in 
the unity of the faith ?" 

" I believe in a visible Church, with bishops and pastors 
lawfully ordained," said the other. 

" And that she hath authority to settle controversy : that 
meaneth to decide on points of doctrine ? " 

" Yea ; that I concede." 

" Then you concede her infallibility." 

" But not the Pope's ? " 

"Whose, then? Do you concede the infiallibility of the 
living Body or only of the ancient Church?" 

"Of the General Councils of the Universal Church," 
returned SacheverilL 

" Presided by Papal legates ; their decrees were never held 
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valid without the Pope's consent. Beside, what other texts 
have you to warrant the authority of Holy Church, save those 
in which our Blessed Lord commits its Headship to S. Peter, 
whom He commands to feed His sheep and lambs. * Thou art 
Peter, and upon this Peter (so runs the Syro-Chaldaic original) 
I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it ; and I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, it shall be 
bound also in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth it shall be loosed also in heaven.' Such is the charter 
of the Church which Christ founded, and upon this foundation 
it endures to the present day without a single flaw in its 
existence. Read S. Clement, TertuUian, S. Ambrose, S. Augus- 
tine, and the whole catena of the Fathers, together with the 
decrees of all her Councils, and you will find no other doctrine. 
She was a sapling and hath grown into a tree, and therefore 
some careless observers fail to recognise in the sturdy old oak 
of the forest the little seedling of the Apostolic times; but to 
those who examine the sap and wood and leaves, and trace her 
history, the identity is as evident as your own with the babe 
which your mother dandled in her arms some four-and-twenty 
years ago. What other body but the One Holy Catholic and 
Roman Chuch professes to be the 'pillar and ground of the' 
truth,' that is, in other words, infallible t"^^ 

Sacheverill sighed and was silent 

"Mistress Finch," he said at length, "will not accept a 
heretic, I fear, even if he were to promise to investigate the 
faith and yield upon conviction. And yet I would undertake, 
sa help me God, to stand surety for her father's debts and 
thus to save her from falling a prey to that traitor Rogers." 

" Ah, my friend, you should ask that question of herself," 
rejoined the friar. "'Twere no concern of mine, unless she 
consulted me thereon. Mixed marriages are not absolutely 
forbidden by the Church. They are usually to be deplored, 
but sometimes there may be weighty reasons in their favour. 
In this case I can venture no opinion. If you will, so soon 
as it grows dusk, you may journey with me to Dame Wyntour's, 
where you can see the squire and Mistress Clara, and ask the 
question of themselves." 

Gervase bethought him of the risk he should run of being 
questioned on his return to Westwood, but it seemed to him 
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that he could readily excuse himself to Dame Dorothy, who 
was already his confidante in the matter of Clara Finch, and 
who would doubtless be satisfied on hearing that he had acci- 
dently discovered that she was at Hodington and had naturally 
profited by the circumstance to enjoy her society. Moreover, 
as he was lodged at Hampton, his late return would be no 
cause of disturbance to the family, among whom he might 
make his appearance as usual on the following day. 

The afternoon closed in at an early hour, and as soon as 
the day darkened, they mounted their steeds and rode down 
the hill, across a brook, and by some winding lanes to 
Hodington Court, a stately mansion surrounded by a moat 
and lying ensconced in a delL Immediately without the moat 
stood the little church, overshadowed by yew trees, in which 
the Hodingtons and Wyntours are buried. Beyond the church- 
yard, at the bottom of the hollow, meandered a streamlet which 
turned a milL The court itself was situated at the northern- 
most extremity of an extensive undulating park, well timbered 
with oak and elm. During two centuries it had been the abode 
of the Wyntours, who inherited it by marriage from the earlier 
family of the Hodingtons.* The manor-house had been greatly 
embellished and augmented by Sir George Wyntour, who died 
• m 1658, after marrying three wives, without surviving issue. 
He bequeathed his estates in trust for his widow during her 
life, with remainder to his brothers-in-law, Francis Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Gilbert Talbot. Dame Mary Wyntour, the 
daughter of Sir George Kemp of Pentlow in Essex, was, at 
the period of which we are treating, in her forty-eighth year. 
She was a pleasant looking dame of middling height and with 
remarkably affable and engaging manners. It was impossible 
not to feel at ease in her company, and if her piety was less 
demonstrative than that of her sister-in-law, Mistress Wyntour, 
who lived with her, it was probably none the less earnest and 
sincere. Their house was a refuge for the persecuted clergy, 
and their secret chapel a regular station for the Jesuit missionecs 
domiciled in Worcester. 

As soon as Sacheverill and his companion had crossed the 
moat and stalled their steeds in the capacious stables, they 
were ushered into the hall, where by the light of a blazing Iqg^ 

* For a description of this place in the thirteenth century, see "Sir 
Bveraid de Crowle/' published in Catholic Prc^€ss, Z873-4. 
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fire •they saw a party congregated round the ample chimney, 
dating back to the period of Edward III. The company con- 
sisted of three ladies and two gentlemen, engaged in a conver- 
sation, interrupted by the intrusion of the new-comers. 

" I have brought you a visitor,'' said Father Wall, approach- 
ing the lady of the house. 

" Mr. Sacheverill ! " exclaimed Clara, turning to her father. 

" Ha, Sacheverill, I am glad to see you," cried Squire Finch, 
rising to greet him, after which he presented him to their 
hostess. "This is indeed an unforeseen pleasure," he con- 
tinued. 

Gervase accounted for his presence by narrating his adven- 
ture. 

"You will, I trust, deign to be my guest," quoth Dame 
Wyntour, " for to turn you out at so late an hour would argue 
a lack of hospitality of which Hodington Court hath never been 
guilty." 

"Nevertheless, I fear that I must decline your kindness," 
said Gervase, " or I may be imperiling my hosts by my pre- 
sence, which of all things I were most anxious to avoid." 

" There is no danger of that," replied Squire Finch, " since 
Uiey doubtless esteem you an honest Protestant, and you will 
rather protect the household by your presence than otherwise." 

" At all events, you will partake of our family meal," observed 
their hostess, as a servant came in to announce the supper. 

He found himself seated at table between Dame Wyntour 
and Clara. His heart beat high at being once more in the 
society of one whose image had constantly haunted him, and 
yet he scarce knew how to commence the conversation for 
which he longed so keenly. There was a careworn, pensive 
look upon her face, and yet he thought she had never looked 
more beautiful. 

Dame Mary questioned him about Westwood and its guests, 
and the squire rallied him upon forsaking his kinsfolk at Elmley 
to go to the house, of Dame Dorothy, with whom his uncle was 
supposed to have so little in common. 

"The Plot hath made them all good friends, forsooth," qubth 
Dame Wyntour. " Like Pilate and Herod, they shake hands 
when we poor Catholics are to be sacrificed. It is always so l** 

" I saw a relative of yours in London," remarked Father 
Wall, " and what is more, anti-Papist though he be, he did 
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me a good turn for your sake, Mr. Sacheverill — at least, sa he 
declared." 

" Not my cousin Harry ? " replied Gervase. 

"The same." And thereupon the Franciscan related his 
adventure in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 

"I would not trust to his keeping silence in his letters 
home," said Sacheverill. 

" He never promised it, but on the contrary, threatened me 
that if I failed to comply with his request he would betray me. 
I trust to his being as good as his word, and respect him for 
his candour." 

There was a certain constraint about the party, and Dame 
Wyntour and her sister-in-law especially felt ill at ease in the 
company of Sacheverill. Even Mr. Wyntour would gladly have 
dispensed with his society, and Clara was perhaps the only one 
beside Father Wall who seemed sufficiently unconcerned at his 
presence to be able to speak as freely as before. Dame 
Wyntour began again and again to address Gervase upon 
indifferent topics : his native county, his cavalier relations, the 
length of his stay in Worcestershire, and his impressions of the 
shire — everything she could devise to prevent the conversation 
reverting to Father Wall and his plans. She was afraid lest 
anything should be dropped touching the future course of the 
Franciscan Father in the ears of one who, however well inten- 
tioned, was not of themselves and could not, as she thought, 
have the same inducement to silence. 

Gervase's one object was to gain an opportunity of opening 
his heart to Clara and her father. He had refrained from 
betraying the motives of his visit when he first came, as he 
did not choose to subject his friends or himself to so public an 
ordeal. Seated by her whom he loved most on earth, he looked 
forward to some occasion for broaching the matter which had 
brought him thither, but Dame Wyntour's incessant attempts 
of conversation prevented his opening his mouth to her. At 
length the hostess turned to answer a question from her rela- 
tive, Mr. Talbot, whom we have hitherto neglected to introduce 
to the reader. Profiting by this, Clara, turning to Gervase, 
observed in a low voice : 

" I owe you an apology, Mr. Sacheverill, for unwittingly 
seeming to give credence to a false report about you, which 
deceived dear Dame Mary Yate, and bore so much resem- 
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blance to truth as to leave your friends no loophole to defend 
you." 

" Then you did not believe me guilty ! " returned Gervase 
with a look of intense gratitude. 

"I believed you quite incapable of such an act," she 
answered, "but the evidence was to all appearance over- 
whehning." 

" I confess that such a piece of calumny and forgery were 
almost impossible to resist," rejoined Sacheverill ; " but tell me, 
Miss Finch, that you have ceased to trust my defamer ? If I 
could believe that, I should indeed be satisfied." ^ 

" O Mr. Sacheverill, there are some things," she said in a 
tone which went to his heart, " better not spoken. Tell me,' 
she continued, as if desirous of changing the conversation, 
" have you laid aside all thoughts of taking up that cross which 
you once seemed so eager to bear.? We Catholics are such 
'enthusiasts, that we are ever ready to believe that the Truth 
cannot fail to convince those before whom it is once fairly 
placed, forgetting that divine grace alone can make it clear to 
an understanding brought up in a totally different system. For 
aught I know, you may still be in invincible ignorance ; and yet 
when you left Harvington, I thought that you would speedily 
return and submit yourself to Holy Church. The world is so 
alliiring and your friends are all so hostile to us, that I can 
make excuses for your change." 
\ Gttvase, who was utterly unprepared for such a sally, turned 

^'Tte world," he said, " shall never intrude between us ; and 
tf it Were only a question of suffering with you and yours, I 
would forfeit all that it can ever offer me, to be united with you 
in bearing any cross on earth." 

" But, Mr. Sacheverill, it is no question of suffering with me. 
It is His Cross who died for us which you must bear, and to do 
so you must be united to His suffering Body the Church, out 
of which there is no perfect peace." 

" You will not allow," returned Gervase, " that there can be 
good CathoUcs' outside the Church of Rome, who beUeve as you 
do — save only the authority of the Pope ?" 
' " No ; but I will allow that there are baptised persons who, 
l)eing in ignorance, act up to the light that is in them, and 
who unwittingly are in the soul of the Church, and are so far 
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Catholics without knowing it ; but there is only one Church oib 
earth — that which our Lord founded on the rock of Peter, and 
to which you, as well as I, are bound to submit. It has been 
too clearly brought before you, Mr. Sacheverill, to excuse you 
from at least investigating its claims ! " . 

Their further conversation was interrupted by Dame W5m- 
tour, who perceiving a look of perplexity on the face of Gervase, 
rallied him on his controversial disquisition, of which she had 
only caught the last words. 

" You have fallen into a hornet's nest, Mr. SacheverilL Your 
neighbour is an ardent Papist. I only hope you will not betray 
us to the Justices as irreclaimable recusants. Clara, you should 
be more discreet in broaching controversy with a nephew of 
Mr. Justice Townshend and a friend of Sir John Pakington's." 

"Nay, Lady Wyntour," rejoined Gervase, galled by her 
tone, " you mistake me if you think I am a sympathiser with 
those who persecute the Catholics, and as to Miss Finch, she 
was only answering some doubts I ventured to express, and 
which are not the effects of blind prejudice or incapable of 
solution." 

"I must take Mr. Sacheverill's part," said Clara warmly,, 
" and declare that, whatever he may think, he will never betray 
his friends." 

Gervase felt deeply grateful for this remark, and still more 
so for the tone in which it was delivered. 

The supper was somewhat abruptly concluded by the exit 
of some of the guests. Father Wall and Mr. Finch disappeared 
mysteriously, and Dame Wyntour followed after a brief intervaL 
Mr. Talbot was engaged in a confidential conversation with old 
Miss Wyntour in a low tone, as if dreading to be overheard. 

" Miss Finch," said Gervase abruptly, as if suddenly resolved 
to avail himself of this opportunity for an explanation, "although 
I met Father Joachim by chance and profited by it to see you 
once more, this interview has long been uppermost in my mind^ 
I could never rest until I had heard from your own lips that you 
disbelieved the vile insinuations of that Mr. Rogers. \ know 
perfectly how matters stand, and that the embarrassments in 
your father's affairs, caused by his recusancy, afford that gentle- 
man the only hold which he possesses upon, I will not say your 
heart, but upon your supposed sense of duty. O Miss Finch,"* 
he pursued more vehemently when he perceived that she drew 
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herself up as if to steel herself against his sally, '^ if you knew 
how truly I am devoted to you, I cannot but hope that you 
will listen to me. I have a sufficient fortune at my disposal 
to clear off all your father's debts, and I am determined at 
whatever cost to do so. I ask you no return for this, save only 
to free your father and yourself from the importunities of that 
man. It is true that I would give my life for you, and that if 
ever you should deign to deem me worthy of your hand, you 
would find in me one who, if not convinced of the truths which 
you hold dear as your existence, would at least promise to 
investigate them impartially. 

" Your generosity," she replied in a voice subdued by strong 
emotion, " deserves that you should find them. God will send 
forth His light and His truth to lead you to His Holy Mount 
and to the Tabernacles of His One Holy Catholic Church. I 
am sure of this." 

"And if so, you cannot refuse my request?" 

" To take your fortune to satisfy my father's debts, and to 
repay you by my prayers when I am shut up at Ypres or 
Namur as a Poor Clare or a barefooted Carmelite? What 
would the world say? And how would my conscience justify 
me for such a theft ? " 

" If you did that, I think I would become a monk, and th^i 
I should not need the world's wealth." 

" At all events you would then be safe in the Church," she 
rejoined with a smile. 

" You are not certain of your vocation to the religious life, 
Miss Finch, and if you were not called to that high state, may 
I ask whether you would not sooner trust your fate to one who 
loves you more than life itself than yield it to that man ? " 

" You are not yet a Catholic." 

"But if I promise never to interfere with your faith, and 
to study it with the purpose of yielding on conviction ? " 

" You must not be deceived or fancy that you can charge 
your religion out of human regard. You must pray for graca 
As for myself, I never can marry any one but a jCatholic," she 
said^ dropping her voice and turning aside her head with a sigh. 

"Remember, Miss Finch," returned Gervase, who on per- 
ceiving that the other two occupants of the apartment had 
retired, was emboldened to take her hand in his ; " remember, 
I do not ask you for any return for what I am quite determined 
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to do in behalf of your father — ^that is, any other return saving 
this one promise which you cannot refuse me, that you will not 
marry Edward Rogers ! " 

She left her hand in his longer than she need have done, 
and when her eyes met his they were full of tears, and she 
was unable to reply. 

" You promise me," he repeated, raising her hand to his lips. 

" Yes. But for heaven's sake," she continued, " do not ask 
me more — at present. You cannot refuse to be instructed in the 
faith, for I am certain that at heart you are a Catholic already." 

As she spoke Dame Wyntour's voice called " Clara." 

" I am coming," she replied, and then turning to Gervase she 
ivhispered, " I am going to confession. All the household are 
profiting by the presence of our dear old Father to be shriven, 
in order that before dawn we may receive Communion at his 
hands, before his persecutors capture him and take him from 
us, perhaps for ever. O Mr. Sacheverill, if you could but make 
your abjuration, and be one with us at this solemn season. I 
will pray for you," saying which she turned somewhat abruptly 
and departed. 

" Clara ! " he exclaimed in agony, " suffer me to be present 
at your mysteries." But she had quitted the apartment, and he 
was left alone to ruminate on his bereavement, not altogether 
unmingled with a sense of consolation. It was evident that she 
loved him, and yet he felt convinced that rather than wed a 
Protestant she would seek to stifle her preference within the 
walls of a convent. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A HOLLOW TRUCE. 

Gervase strode up and down the deserted chamber, dimly 
lighted by the solitary taper which remained unextinguished in 
the massive chandelier, and by the lurid rays of the log-fire. 
The remains of their late repast was still upon the table, and 
not a sign of any servant to remove them. After vainly listemng 
for sounds betokening the presence of any living sool in the 
mansion, he threw himself into a high-backed fauteuil by the 
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chimney, and endeavoured to collect his wandering thoughts 
and determine on his future course. 

"Why am I excluded?" he thought to himself. "Why am 
I alone denied the sacred privilege, which I need more than all 
this household put together, of pouring out my sins in the ears 
of God's priest, in order that they may be washed out in the 
Precious Blood of my Redeemer I Why am I alone isolated 
from the lifegiving banquet ? She will pray for me ! She / 
Oh, how I need her prayers. My abjuration ! Abjuration of 
the heresies which separate us. My God ! What has George 
Hickes to say for the divisions which Henry VIII. and his 
myrmidons created, and the novelties they have set up ? Even 
my Lady Dorothy and her divines must needs apologise for 
their unhappy divisions, for their present lack of discipline, for 
the excesses of their reformation, for a thousand divergencies in 
which their Taylors, Cosins, Andrews, and other learned men, 
cannot but feel themselves severed from the Catholic Church of 
all ages ! What claim had a parcel of self-sufficient men to pre- 
tend to reform the Infallible Church of the Living God ? What 
right had kings and bishops to cut us off from the Indivisible 
Church which filleth the whole world ? What right had they to 
sever us from the stream of Jurisdiction which from time imme- 
morial had flowed from Rome ? Where was their authority for 
altering the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Church in 
this realm ? If God merely left a book — the Bible to be inter- 
preted according to each man's fancy, no Church were then 
required. But where is their evidence for this ? Not in the book 
itself, for it never professes any such mission." 

He then bethought him of Dame Dorothy's argument touch- 
ing the weakness of yielding up his faith for a fair face, and 
the folly of which such an act would render him guilty in the 
world's eyes. He also remembered the temporal losses to which 
such an act would subject him, and he began to ask himself 
whether after all he was competent to decide against all the 
authorities and divines of his own Church. " What right have 
I," he thought, "to abandon the' position in which God has 
placed me?" And then he rose and paced the room in a 
paroxysm of despair. " If she would but wed me as I am. I 
would be so loyal to her creed, so tolerant of our differences ! 
But no, she will not accept of me as a heretic : a gulf separates 
us — a terrible gulf ! " 
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His eye fell upon a book lying on the table. He took it 
up. It was the Office of our Blessed Lady, illuminated with 
illustrations. It contained a beautiful frontispiece of the Blessed 
Virgin bearing the Holy Child in her arms. He looked at it 
and repeated the words of the Hail Mary which were written 
beneath, and besought her earnestly to guide him to the Truth. 

He was startled from his reverie by the sound of voices 
Outside the house, followed by a tapping at the casement and 
a cry of " Holloa, holloa ! we have been knocking for the last 
quarter of an hour, and there is not a soul astir ! " 

Gervase sprang to his feet and approached the casement, 
which he opened. It was too dark to discern the features of 
the cavalier whose head was intruded into the room. 

"Is my Lady Wyntour at home?" enquired the stranger. 

" Yea,'' quoth Sacheverill ; " but she hath doubtless retired 
for the night. These are late hours for vistors, I trow." 

"But I come by appointment," returned the gentleman, "and 
crave admission as an old friend and neighbour. We have 
been knocking at the door for the last quarter of an hour or 
more, and no one hath answered us. Perhaps, master, you 
will let us in ! " 

Gervase was not without a suspicion that these might be 
unwelcome guests on such a night 

" Tell me your name," he said, " that I may go and inform 
the household, seeing that I am but myself a guest in this 
mansion." 

" Ha ! ha ! " retorted a voice from behind, which seemed 
not unfamiliar to our hero ; " tell her. Master Sacheverill, that 
her neighbour from Ravenshill craveth admission. We are 
good Catholics bent upon a pious errand." 

SacheverilPs blood ran cold at the sound of the well-known 
voice of his direst foe. He instinctively closed the casement 
and retreated toward the door of the apartment, which he 
opened. The solitary taper was almost consumed in the chan- 
delier, and outside the chamber there was total obscurity. He 
returned, and taking down the candle, made his way along a 
passage to the foot of an oak staircase. Ascending this, he 
came into a corridor where he stood vainly listening for any 
sound. 

It seemed as if the household had retired for the night, 
and he was utterly at a loss how to proceed. He walked cau- 
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tiously along the passage, which continued round two sides of 
the quadrangle. At its extremity there was a door, which he 
ventured to open, but no sooner had he done so than a draught 
of air extinguished his light and left him in complete darkness. 
In stepping forward, he stumbled down a step and fell forward 
with a crash upon the ground. 

" Who is there ? " cried a female voice from above. 

" My light is out," quoth Gervase, who, on recovering him- 
self, beheld a serving-wench with a candle descending a circular 
flight of steps to the landing, whereon he was now standing. 
He had entered a species of turret, containing a staircase lead- 
ing from the basement to the garrets — the landing being two 
steps below the principal corridor of the mansion. He explained 
the object of his search. 

" There are some strangers," he said, " outside, who have 
been knocking at the door. But I fear they may have come on 
some evil errand, seeing that one of them is a traitor. The other 
•craved admission as a friend and neighbour of Dame Wyntour's, 
and called himself the Squire of RavenshilL" 

" Wait there," quoth the abigail, " until I give notice to my 
mistress." 

After a few minutes passed in anxious expectation, the lady 
of the manor came down, accompanied by Squire Finch, fol- 
lowed by the same serving-maid, holding the rushlight. 

Gervase repeated his information to the lady, and turning to 
the squire, added : 

" I could vouch for the voice of his attendant being that of 
' Edward Rogers." 

" If it be in truth the Squire of Ravenshill, I must admit 
him," said the dame, " for I expected him to-night ; and what- 
ever companion he may have brought with him, he is as true 
and staunch a Catholic as any in the shire. I only grieve that 
he should have been kept tarrying so long at the porch ! QOy 
Sarah, and call Joe Roswell and James. One of them should 
have waited below, and not have left the hall without a knave 
to answer the door." 

"But beware lest Rogers intrude into the oratory," cried 
the squire, " or we may rue it ! I would not have him know 
the Father is here." 

" If he hath come with Squire Berkeley he knoweth it 
^ready," returned the dame. ^' Beside, Edward Rogers passeth 
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for a good Catholic, and as a friend of yours, Mr. Finch. I was 
not aware he had turned traitor." 

" One brother is a traitor, and I have now good reason to 
doubt the other," returned the squire. " I trust you will use 
caution with him." 

" If it be Dame Wyntour's pleasure to admit the Squire of 
Ravenshill," quoth Sacheverill, ** there can be no question but 
that both these gentlemen should be ushered into the house, 
and if it be your good pleasure to leave them to me, I will be 
answerable for Rogers not intruding beyond the precincts of 
the guesten chambers, for I will stand sentinel over hinu" 

" My dear friend," said Squire Finch, in a confidential whis- 
per, taking hold of his arm, and drawing him dose to his side, 
in such a manner as to cause a thrill of satisfaction in the lover's 
heart, " as you value my daughter's honour and safety, beware 
lest you reveal her presence in this house." 

" Trust me, sir, with what I value a thousand times dearer 
than my life, and, indeed, if you desire it, he shall not cross the 
threshold of this mansion. But if he does, I will answer for his 
not intruding a step beyond the parlour below." 

" I believe," said Dame Wyntour, "that my friend, Mr. Ber- 
keley, is come hither to see Father Wall ; and doubtless he 
hath brought his friend upon the same good errand, to make 
his peace with God, and to approach the sacraments. If so, 
how can I refuse such hospitality to those who pass for good 
CathoHcs?" 

" As you would answer for the good Father's life," cried the 
squire, " I adjure you, my dear lady, not to insist upon this 
traitor's entering into the oratory, or even being informed of 
the priest's presence in this house. I have the clearest proofs 
of his having played a double part, and you know in what 
jeopardy we all stand in these evil times, and how our very 
lives are hanging on a thread." 

" As you will, my friend, touching this Mr. Rogers," replied 
Mistress Wyntour, yielding to his entreaties ; " but I insist upon 
no discourtesy being shown to my good neighbour, Mr. Berkeley,, 
who is as staimch and true a Catholic as abideth in the realm." 

Sacheverill lost no time in returning to the hall, which he 
reached in time to encounter the two cavaliers, who had already 
obtained entrance into the mansion. Mr. Thomas Berkeley of 
{Uvenshill was a fair type of the cavaliers of the preceding age> 
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and remarkable for his handsome features and dignified bear- 
ing. The scion of the Worcestershire branch of that ancient 
family, and the son of a judge who had forfeited his high posi- 
tion through his staunch adherence to the royal cause, and 
had suffered great pecuniary losses in the King's behalf, this 
Thomas Berkeley had in early life been reconciled to the 
Catholic faith from which his ancestors had fallen. 

"Is Madame Wyntour here?" quoth that gentleman. 

" She will perchance be here anon," returned Gervase, " to 
express her grief for your detention outside, but doubtless her 
servants had retired, owing to the lateness of the hour." 

"It were rather my place," said the stranger, "to offer my 
apologies to her for any intrusion at such an unseasonable time, 
but I was unavoidably detained, or I should have come in for 
supper; and I have brought an acquaintance with me, who 
dropped in accidentally as I was preparing to quit my roof, 
and who asks no better than to profit by the same good chance: 
which hath tempted me upon this errand." 

"Ha!" said Rogers, stepping forward; "I little thought to 
meet you here, Master Sacheverill. I thought you had gone 
off to London. You seem to keep a spy upon us Papists. I 
begin to think you are in earnest in the matter, and are either 
a convert to our Church, or else a very clever disshnulator on 
behalf of your good uncle and his allies." 

" I do not understand your taunts, Mr. Rogers," said Gervase ;. 
"but I can tell you that I have not forgotten that I have a 
score to settle with you." 

" Holloa, young master, methinks the score were rather on 
the other side ! " returned the other, in a flippant tone. 

" Between your brother and yourself you made me a party 
to a transaction of so base a nature, that I wonder you dare to- 
show your face," retorted Sacheverill, losing his temper, despite 
of all the good resolutions which he had made. 

" I know nought of my brother, who, alas ! hath long gone 
over to your side. But even he were doubtless ashamed of 
playing the eavesdropper and feigning himself a Catholic, for 
the sole purpose of denouncing and traducing his former 
friends to Master Townshend and his fellow-justices, whick 
is what you, sir, are accused of doing, and are here, perchance, 
to do again," rejoined Rogers. 

'^ Come, gentlemen, it ill beseemeth you to fall out thus in 
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this good lad/s house," exclaimed Mr. Berkeley, laying his 
hand upon his companion's shoulder. " It were better to defer 
your private quarrels to some future opportunity. This solemn 
occasion were, forsooth, no fitting moment for a brawL I be- 
seech you both to desist for the nonce." 

" This quarrel was not of my making," replied Rogers ; 
*'but I protest against the presence of this Protestant gentle- 
man in this house at such a season." 

" Mr. vSacheverill is here as my guest," said Dame Wyntour, 
whose entrance into the hall had been unnoticed by the trio. 

" And I will stand voucher for his loyalty, added Mr. Finch, 
who had followed her into the apartment. 

" Ha, squire, so you are here ! " cried Rogers, stepping for- 
ward with extended hand to greet him. 

"Yes, 1 am here, Mr. Rogers," replied the Squire of Rushock, 
•drawing back, " and I almost wonder you dare show yourself at 
such a place and time after the part you played at Harvington, 
and your conduct toward my child." 

"Is that your gratitude, squire, to one to whom you owe 
your liberty at this moment ? If it were not that I am bound 
by sacred ties to honour you, as the father of one whom I love 
dearer than my life " 

"Profane not my daughter's name by uttering it. There 
can be no ties between us, Mr. Rogers, save those of debtor 
and creditor." 

" Nor even those, if my estate suffice to discharge your obli- 
gations," said Gervase. " What is your claim upon Mr. Finch ? 
Tell me the amount, that I may give you my bond as far as 
it will serve to liquidate his debt." 

" Ha, ha, your bond, forsooth ! Why my only claim is for 
Miss Finch's hand. This gallant seems to think he can pur- 
chase me off. It shall be for the lady to decide between us, 
Master Sacheverill — ^between a young Protestant stripling and 
a Catholic of old standing, who is ready to forego all his claims 
on behalf of a gallant old family of his own creed. I defy 
you to carry out your scheme of knight-errantry. Why, if you 
have turned Papist, as belike you have, your estates are already 
forfeited to the crown, or to your Protestant kinsfolk." 

Gervase winced under his taunt, and bit his lip. 

" There is no fear of my accepting of Mr. Sacheverill's noble 
i;«nerosity," quoth Squire Finch, " deeply grateful as I feel to 
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him for his kind offer, nor are his estates forfeited for recu- 
sancy, since he is still a Protestant. I alone am responsible for 
my debts, and am prepared to stand the brunt of my losses 
whenever my creditors shall call upon me in due form of law^ 
In the meantime, sir, there can be no further communication 
between us, and I appeal to my worthy hostess to say which of 
us shall quit her house, since I decline to remain beneath the- 
same roof as one who has insulted my child, and behaved 
more than discourteously to my best friends." 

" Mr. Rogers," interposed Mistress Wyntour, " I am forced,, 
under the circumstances, to request you to depart, as I cannot 
suffer any brawls in my poor mansion. You will, good sir," she 
continued, addressing Squire Berkeley, "pardon my dealing 
thus unceremoniously towards your companion, at whose, ser- 
vice I will place one of my grooms to escort him on his way 
at this late hour." 

" I think, Mr. Rogers, you had better return to Ravenshill 
^ for the night," said Mr. Berkeley, in a soothing tone. 

"You will hear more of this, Master Sacheverill," quoth. 
Rogers, "and as to the good squire who treats me so ungra- 
ciously after all my well meant sacrifices in his behalf, ten to- 
one he will rue the day when he declined my proffered ser- 
vices. A good evening to you, gentles, and may you be rendered 
more charitable by your midnight devotions ! Ha ! ha ! Ai 
pest to your pious orgies ! " he muttered as he crossed the.- 
threshold and retired into the outer obscurity. 

" He is no friend of mine," said Squire Berkeley, "and I was; 
surprised that he should drop in this evening as I was pre- 
paring to depart. But he fastened himself on me with right 
little ceremony and believing him to be in earnest in his wish 
to confer with a priest, I had not the heart to deny him my 
fellowship upon this pious errand." 

"He will betray us ere the night is over," observed Mr. Finch.. 
" I am convinced he is bent on mischief. Mark my word, he; 
will not remain at Ravenshill, but likely enough go straight to 
Worcester and set the sheriff and his pursuivants upon the track 
of our good Father here." 

Gervase uttered not a word until Dame Wyntour had retired 
with her new guest, and then he took Mr. Finch's hand in his 
and said : 

" I am resolved to follow him. I pray you, sir, seek not to 
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dissuade me ; but, if you be minded to say a prayer for me I 
should be grateful, and if you would ask the good Father to 
do so when he offers up the holy mysteries. I need it, God 
knows." So saying he made for the door. 

" Halt, there, my good friend," cried the squire. " It is a 
fool-hardy errand on which you are bent. You will not succeed 
in stopping him, and will only place your own life or liberty in 
jeopardy ! " 

" Trust to me to watch him. I know what I am doing, sir, 
and will use my best endeavours to prevent his going to the 
sheriff's officers or to the Protestant justices, for he were 
ashamed to do it in my presence." 

"You must be more discreet than your temper seemed anon 
to warrant," said the other, half persuaded by his plausible 
words. " God bless you for a gallant cavalier, and bring you 
safely through your enterprise. Though I called you a Pro- 
testant anon, I am right sure you are already in the soul of 
the Church, and will through God's grace be a true Catholic 
ere long. God bless you, my dear friend." 

Cheered by this hearty leave-taking, Gervase found a groom 
to saddle his steed and to direct him on his way to Worcester. 
While questioning the man touching the direction taken by 
Rogers, another stable-man joined them and informed them 
that he had just returned from escorting that gentleman to 
the cross roads, and that he had asked to be put on the road 
for Wyche. 

" That is the Saltway, straight as you can ride to Dunhamp- 
stead," quoth the groom. " You cannot fail to overtake him 
^re he reacheth the end of the Trench Lane." 

Thus placed on the right scent, our hero spurred his jennet 
and galloped along the sward which skirted his path, favoured 
by the rising moon. 

Ere he "had made two miles of road he heard the clatter 
of a horse's hoofs before him, and soon discerned the form of 
a horseman ahead. The rider was proceeding at a leisurely 
trot, and, until Gervase had advanced to within a hundred yards 
of him, seemed unconscious of being followed. The deer's-leap 
of greensward by the side of the lane favoured our hero's pro- 
gress, and rendered his more rapid course comparatively inau- 
dible to the object of his pursuit. At length, however, the 
latter became aware of there being a horseman in his rear, 
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and spurred his steed into a canter. This show of evasion 
only encouraged Gervase to make more desperate efforts to 
overtake him. 

" Halloa ! '' cried Sacheverill, when within some thirty yards ; 
whereupon Rogers suddenly halted his steed, and turning round 
drew a pistol from his holster. 

" A highwayman ! " he exclaimed, and pointing his weapon 
at the breast of his pursuer, made as if prepared to discharge it 

"At your peril, Edward Rogers," retorted Gervase, drawing 
his sword and spurring forward his steed, unmindful of the 
threatening attitude of his antagonist. 

Whether his aim was paralysed by the audacity displayed 
by the young cavalier, or whether through lack of skill, he fired 
off his pistol without any fatal effect, although the ball grazed 
the mane of SacheverilPs horse. In another instant our hero 
was at his side and dealt him a blow with the hand in which 
he held his weapon which unseated him and felled him to the 
ground. 

" Murder \ thieves ! " yelled out the fallen wretch, whose 
horse had already profited by the fracas to escape to some 
distance. ^ 

"Remember this brawl was none of my seeking, and that 
had you not fired your pistol at my breast, I was bent upon no 
warlike purpose, but simply proposed accompanying you on 
your journey. I now venture to demand of you whither you 
are journeying.'* 

Rogers had sufficiently recovered himself to draw his own 
rapier, and with considerable dexterity to make a sudden lunge 
at his adversary, who had barely time to parry a thrust which 
was aimed at his heart. The point of Roger's weapon grazed 
his cheek, and he now felt himself compelled to join in a hand 
to hand contest with his opponent. Gervase was a good 
swordsman, and availing himself of the advantage of his posi- 
tion on horseback, dealt a blow at his rival's arm, which caused 
the latter to drop his sword. 

" Own yourself vanquished, and I will spare your life," said 
Sacheverill, " albeit you deserve less mercy at my hands, after 
the foul manner in which you have aspersed my reputation." 

" Spare my life, Mr. Sacheverill, and I will make amends 
for the past," cried the disarmed gallant in a craven tone. 

" Satisfy my demand," pursued Gervase, with his weapon 
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still pointed at Rogers' throat, "and tell me whither you were 
bound?" 

" To Westwood," faltered the defeated schemer, trembling 
from head to foot, and too terrified any longer to conceal the 
truth. 

" I thought as much, and your purpose in going thither was 
to betray your co-reUgionists to the Justice, and myself to booL 
You are at my will, but I will deal more leniently with you, 
sirrah, than you had done with me under a similar provocation. 
You are my prisoner.*' 

"Frankly, Mr. Sacheverill,'' cried Rogers, in a tone of 
assumed humility, " I own myself vanquished, and am ready to 
make honourable amends for my past conduct You are too 
generous, I am convinced, to pursue your victory to its just 
bounds, and will temper your revenge with mercy, now I 
humbly crave it at your hands. I own that I was carried away 
by my wrath and disappointment, and was wildly bent upon 
vengeance. I cannot do more than beg your forgiveness and 
promise that I will not pursue the purpose I had entertained." 

" Give me your word of honour as a gentleman that you will 
not breathe a syllable of anything you heard or saw at Hod- 
ington," pursued Gervase, mollified by the appearance of 
humility and contrition assumed by his adversary, "and that 
neither by word or action you will betray either Squire Finch or 
the good priest to any human being, and that you will forego 
your claims upon the Squire of Rushock until he hath time to 
settle his affairs." 

" I accept your terms, Mr. Sacheverill, and thank you for 
sparing my life," returned the other, breathing more freely. " I 
give you my word that I will be silent upon all that has tran- 
spired this night." 

" You are my prisoner, remember, and if I mount you on 
your steed you must surrender your arms and accompany me 
beyond the Wyche on the way to Bewdley, where I believe you 
dwell." 

Rogers eagerly acceded to these requirements, bethinking 
him how he could best turn them to his own advantage 
Sacheverill assisted him in recapturing his steed, and having 
taken possession of his pistols, he rode by his side along the 
lanes which conducted them to the borough of Droitwich. The 
inhabitants were buried in slumber and the streets deserted. 
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but Gervase held his drawn weapon in his hand, and kept his 
eye upon his companion, suspecting that he might avail himself 
of the intricacies of the by-ways to attempt an evasion during 
their passage through the town. Rogers, however, showed no 
signs of resistance, and put on an air of perfect loyalty toward 
his foe by pointing out the way which led toward Kidderminster 
and Bewdley. By degrees he became loquacious, and volun- 
teered information about the neighbourhood, speaking of the 
gentry of those parts. He also spoke in glowing terms of Sir 
John Pakington's domain, whereupon Gervase was led to 
inform him that he was his guest, and purposed returning to 
Westwood. 

"We are even now opposite Hampton Lovet," exclaimed 
Rogers, pointing toward the church and ruined mansion which 
were clearly discernible in the moonlight to the right of their 
road, "and if you were willing to trust your prisoner on his 
parole of honour, you might leave me to pursue my way to 
Bewdley and retire along yon path to Westwood." 

Our young hero's mind had been so much on the tension 
that he had almost forgotten his hosts, and was surprised to 
find himself thus speedily at the very gates of their domain. 
It occurred to him that he could not do better than accept of 
this timely proposal. After all he must sooner or later trust to 
Rogers' word, and he might as well do it with a good grace 
now that he had reached his destination. 

" Well said, sir," quoth he. "You have given me your word 
as a gentleman and a man of honour that you will not betray 
Mr. Finch or any of his party, or the good priest, and that you 
will return peaceably to Bewdley. We have met as foes, but 
this is no reason why we should continue such. I now offer 
you my hand in token of reconciliation and as a pledge that I 
bear you no further malice, if you adhere faithfully to your 
word of honour." So saying he returned his sword into his 
scabbard, and held out his hand to his enemy. 

" I ask but one favour of you, sir," said Rogers, grasping his 
hand, "and that I think I may claim of you, as a gallant 
cavalier, which is never to divulge to any mortal wight what 
hath chanced between us this night. On those terms you may 
trust to my secrecy." 

Gervase assented to his request, and so they parted. The 
yotmg man tarried for some minutes on the road to watch the 
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receding form of his companion as he ascended the hill towards 
Kidderminster, and then he turned his steed to the old manor- 
house of Hampton Lovet, where after considerable delay, he 
succeeded in awakening one of the grooms, who stalled his 
jennet and obtained him admission into his lodging. 

During the remaining hours of the night his disturbed 
slumbers were broken by uncomfortable recollections of his 
strange adventures, not unmingled with distrust of the man 
whom he had so mortally offended, and upon whose secrecy the 
fate of so many dear friends seemed to hang. At one moment 
he thanked God that he had been restrained from taking his 
life while the very next instant he almost cursed the good 
impulse which had restrained him from putting an end to an 
existence fraught with peril to so many honourable persons. 

When he appeared among the guests at Westwood on the 
following day he was taunted with losing his way, and made 
Kght of the mischance which had befallen him through Mr. 
Hickes declining to pursue the hounds. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE HIDING-HOLE AT HARVINGTON. 

Meanwhile Clara, after disburthening her conscience to the 
good father and making her peace with God, knelt before the 
humble altar in the little chapel, and watched in prayer until 
early dawn. It was to her and to many of those assembled 
like a renewal of Gethsemane, for they felt that they were on 
the eve of a betrayal. Besides, she had so much to ask of God." 
Not only was her spiritual father in hourly jeopardy, but her 
natural sire seemed on the brink of ruin. She likewise thought 
of Gervase, and earnestly besought his conversion. She loved 
him, and yet she strove to believe that her love was only a 
sisterly affection, based upon a strong desire for his reconcili- 
ation to the Church. When she had opened her mind upon this 
topic to the priest, he had not discouraged her feelings, but had 
rather invited her to pray with redoubled energy for his enlight- 
enment Both Dame Wyntour and Mr. Finch were anxious 
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that Father Wall should say his Mass at the earliest possible 
moment, in order that he might escape from Hodington before 
the arrival of the dreaded pursuivants, and hence there were 
few slumberers in that household during the night. It was still 
dark when the holy man, vested in a chasuble worked by 
Mistress Wyntour,* the spinster sister of Sir George, said his 
Mass, served by Mr. Talbot. After the Gospel, he addressed 
them in a brief and fervent exhortation, in which he commented 
upon the eighth beatitude, " Blessed are they that suffer perse- 
cution for justice' sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 
He explained how by this easy method they were offered the 
inheritance of the saints, and how grateful they should feel to 
God for thus paving them a way to everlasting glory. They 
would shortly, he avouched, be deprived for a time of his 
humble ministrations, arid, like the early Christians in the days 
of the catacombs, would have to tarry perhaps for long months 
ere they could again approach the sacraments and feed upon 
the Bread of Life. They must nevertheless not faint, but rather 
glory in their tribulations, which carried with them a certain 
promise of final blessing As to himself, he welcomed every 
suffering which was in store for him, feeling assured that after 
the shipwreck of this sinful body he should come to inherit 
, that Rock which shall never fail. " I hope," he said, " that after 
a brief season of torment I shall have such a reward * that 
neither eye hath seen nor ear heard, nor can it enter into the 
heart of man to conceive.' " The whole household approached 
the altar step to partake of the sacred banquet, and, after he 
had made his thanksgiving, the Father once more turned to 
bid them be of good cheer, and commending them to the 
protection of our Blessed Lord and His holy Mother, he pro- 
nounced a final blessing ere he departed from among them. 

His steed was awaiting him, but he would not suffer Mr. 
Finch to accompany him, although he told him he might 
probably spend the following night at Rushock. He advised the 
squire to place his daughter in some Catholic house, such as 
Mr. Russell's of Little Malvern, or Mr. Hanford's at WoUashull, 
where her presence would not be suspected by Edward Rogers, 
and then to set his affairs in order to the best of his power. 
There were even among his Protestant neighbours some who 

* A chasuble worked by this lady was exhibited by Dr. Rock at the 
South Kensington Museum in 1862. 
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TTiight be willing to lend him money to tide over his difficulties, 

and save him from ruin, as he was respected by all who had 

been associated with him in former days, and had been his 

•comrades in the civil wars. Such were his parting injunctions 

A.Q the squire, as the latter assisted him to mount his horse. 

This was at five in the morning, while it was still dusk. He 

rode by unfrequented roads, avoiding the borough of Wyche, 

towards Elmbridge, and so to Chaddesley and Harvington, 

<iesirous of revisiting his flock for the last time. Dame Mary 

Yate was overjoyed at beholding him once more, albeit her 

rejoicing was not unmixed with apprehensions, seeing that on 

the eve, Mr. Townshend had himself called at the house, and 

liad been making enquiries in the village to ascertain whether 

the priest had appeared in the neighbourhood. She had likewise 

been informed by her servants that watchers had been stationed 

around the hall, and had been observed up to a late hour on 

the previous night, patroling near the moat. That he should 

have succeeded in eluding them, and have arrived safely at the 

mansion, appeared to her almost miraculous. However, the 

very fact of the house being so closely observed, determined 

Father Wall not to remain there longer than was necessary, 

and to take up his abode at Rushock on the following night 

The latter place was less likely to be suspected, as Mr. Finch 

was absent, and he consequently felt that by this means he 

should avoid subjecting Dame Yate to the perils of a midnight 

search and a capture in her house, which could not fail to 

endanger her future peace. She protested, nevertheless, against 

his plan, and still more against his exposing himself during the 

day by visiting his flock in their homes. Rather than suffer him 

to do this, she proposed to go herself to such of the faithful 

as dwelt immediately around the hall, and introduce them 

singly into his chamber, in order that he might confer with 

them. He spent the morning in the cell in which Sacheverill 

had seen him. As to the little oratory, it was dismantled of 

iti: furniture, and could scarcely be suspected by the uninitiated 

ot being a Catholic chapel. In his own bare chamber he 

poured forth his soul in earnest prayer, like his Divine Master 

in the cave in Gethsemane, feeling assured that his hour was 

not far distant. 

Dame Yate went into the village, and announced the secret 
of his presence to some of the faithful The good tidings 
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spread rapidly, and scores of pious souls were anxious to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of seeing their dear Father once 
again. In vain did the lady of the manor endeavour to set 
limits to their well-meant zeal. Within an hour a whole band 
of peasants came to beg admission into the hall. As might 
have been foreseen, this unwonted stir was soon noticed by 
some evil-disposed persons, who carried the news to a neigh- 
bouring ale-house at Stone, where two of Squire Townshend's 
emissaries happened to be recruiting after their vigil. The 
priest had scarce had time to shrive half a dozen penitents, 
who had been admitted into his cell, when Dame Mary 
appeared, to inform him that the pursuivants were in search 
of him, and that he must lose no time in following her to the 
hiding-hole. She had caused the doors to be closed, to prevent 
any sudden entrance, and the good Father succeeded in con- 
cealing himself in the most secluded of the secret recesses with 
which the mansion abounded. The hole in question, which is 
still to be seen in the now dilapidated old hall, was admirably 
constructed for the purpose. He entered through a trap-door 
in the floor of the upper storey, which bore all the appearance 
of being part of the ordinary flooring, and proceeded down a 
ladder to a chamber in the basement, not far from the principal 
entrance to the house, feebly lighted by a narrow casement. 
Seated in this retreat, he drew forth his breviary and said his 
office, praying principally for his persecutors, not forgetting his 
parishioners and pious benefactress. Meanwhile, the faithful 
flock of this good shepherd hastened to conceal every emblem 
which might arouse suspicion, and then retiring down the 
turret staircase, concealed themselves in the garden and the 
outbuildings. 

The two constables who had first come to the hall, finding 
that the mansion was defended by a large body of Catholics, 
and that they were denied admission, retreated to collect a 
mgre imposing force. Their departure gave time to Dame 
Mary to consider the best means of averting suspicion, when 
she wisely determined to dismiss the parishioners, bidding them 
quietly retire to their homes, leaving the doors unlocked and 
the house undefended. She knew that her relationship to Sir 
John Pakington would probably deter even Justice Townshend 
from offering any gross insult to herself, and she resolved to 
face any foes who might present themselves, and use her own 
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discretion in tiding over thp danger which threatened the good 
Father. In the course of the day, the Squire of Ehnley ap- 
peared, accompanied by a strong body of constables, and by 
tythes men from Kidderminster and Stourport Dame Mary 
met him at the door, and expressed her surprise at his returning 
so soon, having only visited her mansion on the previous day. 

" I have reason to believe, madam," he replied, courteously, 
" that the Popish priest of whom we are in search hath foimd 
a refuge in your house. I am credibly informed that he was 
here this morning." 

"You could not have expected me to betray my minister 
of religion any more than you would have betrayed yours under 
similar circumstances, Mr. Townshend," returned the lady with 
a dignified assurance ; " but I may observe, that even if you 
could testify to a priest's having been here this morning, that 
were no proof that he is here now." 

"He hath had time enough to decamp," quoth one of his 
followers ; " and I make bold to say he hath profited by these 
fools' absence to give us the slip. I told Jim Hodges and Tom 
Shanter it would be so. One of them should have stopped to 
watch." 

" Hold your tongue, Wilkins ! " cried the Justice. " My lady 
will pardon my exercising my duty as a Justice of the Peace 
in ordering a search of the mansion. A Popish priest is a 
sworn enemy to the State, and I must needs inform you, 
madam, that you harbour him at your peril. Whether he lie 
here, or elsewhere, you are in duty bound to reveal his where- 
abouts. As a loyal subject to King Charles, you cannot refuse 
to do so. Indeed, you render yourself guilty of a felony in 
concealing a felon from the officers of justice." 

" I do not plead guilty to your accusations, Mr. Townshend," 
returned the dame, proudly drawing herself up. " I cannot refuse 
you admission, although I protest against this search, where you 
have no foundation whatever for thus intruding into the privacy 
of my establishment. Had you come hither as a neighbour, I 
should not have been found lacking in the poor hospitality 
which my house is able to afford, and even now I am too 
proud to suffer you to enter within its walls without offering 
you such cheer as my larder can produce. You will permit 
me, sir, to escort you into the hall." 

She had previously given orders to her domestics to spread 
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the board with such pasties and viands as her store could 
produce, and to bring forth her oldest wines from her cellars. 

" Before you commence your search," she said, as she 
ushered the Justice into the old chamber, "you will not for- 
sooth be so unneighbourly as to refuse an old lady's hospitality. 
Meanwhile, I can offer a generous tap of ale to these good 
folk, who will be none the worse for a taste of our Harvington 
cheer." 

The Justice was somewhat amazed at being thus cour- 
teously received, and felt himself unable to refuse a hospitality 
so delicately proffered. His attendants were even less loath to 
avail themselves of the repast spread upon the board, and when 
the domestics entered the hall bearing huge tankards of ale, 
which they offered to each of the company, there was no further 
opportunity of refusing the fare set before them. 

Mr. Townshend made some, show of resistance, and spoke 
of business first and pleasure afterwards, but when he saw his 
attendants seated at the board devouring the hams and venison 
pasties, and drinking off huge tankards of brown ale, he be- 
thought him that he had better follow their example, and 
accept her civilities with a good grace. 

"This Bordeaux wine hath been stored in my cellar ever 
since the King's restoration, and I shall feel honoured by your 
giving me your opinion of its quality," quoth the lady, handing 
the flagon to her guest, who quaffed off a goblet to her health, 
avouching for its superior merits. She subsequently insisted 
upon his tasting some canary that had been laid down at the 
period of King Charles I.'s marriage with Henrietta Maria more 
than half a century before. This generous beverage was even 
more to the worthy Justice's taste than the rich-flavoured claret 
in which he had already freely indulged. He' became loqua- 
cious, and for a time seemed to forget the object of his visit. 

"'Tis a wonder that the Scots never found their way into 
your cellars, my good madam, when they sacked your cousin's 
mansion at Hampton Lovet," observed the Justice, moralising 
on the excellence of the liquor, " but I'll vouch for it you owe 
its conservation to my old friend Richard Baxter, who kept 
Kidderminster quiet and orderly amidst the civil turmoil of the 
realm. You know that I was always a staunch Royalist, but 
never such a fool-hardy cavalier as Sir Ralph Clare, or even 
as good Sir John. We moderate folks, or trimmers, as your i 
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friends are pleased to call us, are the true friends of the Com- 
monwealth, ril vouch for it" 

"Alas ! those days of civil discord," i she returned, "had at 
least the merit of uniting us together. You and I were on the 
same side when Worcester was beleaguered, ay, and com- 
panions in misfortune when the King was roaming for his life ! 
Pray fill your bumpers to King Charles, and a long life to him, 
gentlemen !" 

The sack was handed round and quaffed in bumpers by the 
convivial and now uproarious assemblage. The domestics had 
taken care to ply the men with ale to their hearts' content, and 
some of them had begun to show decided symptoms of the 
effects of their potations. 

" But we must search the house, my dear lady, or we shall 
be failing in our duty to the King," exclaimed the Justice, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself ; " I only warn you to keep the 
keys of your cellars from my friends here," he muttered in a 
lower voice, " or they will make short work of the contents with 
which you have already made them too familiar. If the priest 
be hidden in the cellar I would reserve its investigation to 
myself. Come, Master Wilkins, do your duty and look about 
the mansion ; and thou too, Hodges, an' thou art not drunk." 

Hodges was employed in draining a tankard, while his 
friend Shanter was calling on him for a song, of which he 
whistled the tune. 

" No hurry. Master Townshend. We — we 

We never shall fail 
So long as the ale 
Flows stout and stale. 
And we, we — 

We will wax bold while our skins can hold 
A barrel of ale both strong and old." 

" Come, sirrah, you forget that you are in a lady's hall, and 
that you are here on duty." 

" Hiccough ! I knows my place and my duty ; and as I was 
saying, good ale maketh a man, sir, to — to ^" 

" You are drunk, fellow ! Take him out," quoth the Squire, 
" before he rolls under the table." 

Wilkins was sufficiently in possession of his faculties to obey 
the Squire's summons, and to assist in removing his tipsy 
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comrade into the outer court, where the effect of the air only 
rendered him more vociferous and unmanageable than before. 

As to the remainder, there were only three or four who 
were capable of assisting Wilkins in his search, while the 
others, who were many of them hangers on, attracted by the 
chances of spoil rather than any sense of duty, were too loath 
to quit their potations to follow the Justice and his pursuivants 
in their investigation. 

Ascending the staircase, they roamed about the mansion, 
striking the wainscoting and floors as they proceeded. They 
opened every door and cupboard, forcing any which they found 
locked, and so succeeded in making their way to the deserted 
and dismantled oratory, as well as to the bare white-washed 
chamber lately inhabited by the Franciscan father. In the 
floor of this last room they found a hollow board, and believed 
they had discovered a priest's hiding-hole. They called in 
Squire Townshend, who was in the gallery, and informed him 
of their suspicions. With the help of some instruments they 
succeeded in raising the board, and one of the men descended 
into the hole, from which he brought forth a crucifix and some 
books. 

" This only proves what I said. Master Justice," quoth 
Wilkins, " that Jim Hodges hath suffered his quarry to escape 
him. The priest hath hidden his trumpery here, and hath given 
us the slip. He is far away by this time, I'll vouch for it. They 
have kept us here to give him a fair start." 

The Justice began to think there was show of reason in this 
surmise ; and while he was still groping about the chamber, a 
servant came to the door and cried : 

"A messenger hath come in search of Master Justice 
Townshend, and hath brought this letter." 

The Squire opened the missive, which was from the elder 
Rogers, soliciting an early interview, and stating that he had 
information of the utmost consequence to communicate touching 
the Popish priest and the recusants. 

" The scoundrel ! " he muttered ; " but I must nevertheless 
hear what he hath to say. Where is his messenger ? " 

" Below in the outer court," returned the domestic ; where- 
upon the Justice followed him, and learnt that the writer of the 
epistle was awaiting his messenger's return at an ale-house in 
the outskirts of Kidderminster. 
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" What hath he to tell me ? " enquired the Squire in a surly 
tone. 

" He hath tidings, through his brother, of the Papist priest 
Johnson being at Hodington ; I knows that for certain, please 
your worship, as I heard his brother tell him ; but there was 
more beside that, touching his plans for seizing on the recusants, 
which I did not fairly grapple, but which my master will make 
clear to your worship." 

"At Hodington ! Why, methought he was here," cried the 
magistrate ; " these rascals seem to have the art of being in a 
dozen places at once, under a score of names. I believe, after 
all, my good lady hath been detaining us in her house to waste 
our time the while this fellow is at large. Tarry awhile, and I 
will come and hear what your master hath to say, although, 
forsooth, I set no great store by his revelations." 

Returning into the mansion, he called for Wilkins, asking 
him whether he had searched for other hiding-holes. After 
quitting the cell where they had found the crucifix, the men 
made some show of searching the rest of the house, tapping 
the floors and wainscots in the various rooms and corridors; 
but as they were convinced that the object of their pursuit had 
already escaped, they prosecuted their search carelessly and 
with a bad grace. 

Meanwhile, Father Joachim of S. Anne remained quietly 
seated in his retreat, reciting his Breviary and praying alike 
for his flock and their persecutors, as calmly and recollectedly 
as if he had been in some peaceful cell on Ara Coeli or at 
Assisi, or in the house of his brethren at Douay. He heard the 
tapping on the floor above and the voices outside. Indeed, 
the small aperture admitting air and light was so near to the 
principal entrance that he distinctly overheard the conversation 
between Mr. Townshend and Rogers' emissary. These reve- 
lations caused him some anxiety on the subject of Gervase 
Sacheverill, for it naturally occurred to him that Edward Rogers 
would have revealed to his brother the fact of his presence at 
Hodington, and that the uncle would thus be further exas- 
perated against his nephew. He also dreaded their including 
Francis Finch and his daughter in their pursuit. It seemed 
to the good Father that his own freedom was rather militating 
against the comfort and security of his friends than benefiting 
them. He was no longer able to minister to them, and while 
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he remained at large they were exposed to continual domi- 
ciliary perquisitions and midnight searches on his account. 
He offered up his own life and freedom for his fellow-Catholics, 
beseeching God to suffer his arrest in order to put an end to 
their continual troubles and annoyances. " The Good Shepherd 
giveth His life for the sheep," he repeated to himself. " Accept 
of this oblation and spare them, O Sweet Master, Whom I long 
to follow along the way of sorrows to the goal which shall bring 
me into Thy beloved presence for all eternity, may Thy holy 
will be done ! " 

There was a clattering of horses' hoofs outside, and he heard 
Squire Townshend give directions to some of his followers to 
go and question the villagers and Catholic farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood as to whether they had seen the priest in those parts, 
and to bring him word to Elmley. Then there was a long 
silence until towards dusk, when he heard the trap-door opened 
above him, and distinguished Dame Mary's gentle voice calling 
him to come forth and take some food. 

The liouse was now barred and secured from a surprise, and 
the Dame pressed him to remain for the night ; but Father 
Wall had made up his mind to depart, and she was unable 
to change his purpose. 

" Where are you going, my good Father ? You are nowhere 
safer than here for the nonce," she said, while he was seated 
at the board, partaking of the meal she had prepared ; " for if 
they return you can hide again in the same hole." 

" If they find me not elsewhere," he returned, " they will 
without doubt return hither and make a more effectual search 
than heretofore. I would spare you, my dear lady, such a ran- 
sacking of your mansion ; the more so that when they find me, 
they will wreak their vengeance upon you for concealing me, so 
adroitly, and even perchance take you off to Worcester Castle 
for your pains, as hath been done before under like circum- 
stances. Beside, I have promised Squire Finch to spend this 
night at Rushock. He may be awaiting me there, and if so, 
there are matters of urgency on which I would confer with him. 
His affairs are in a desperate state, and I cannot but fear lest 
this Edward Rogers should now press on his claims to a solution." 

" I have long felt," quoth Dame Yate, " that we Catholics, 
poor and hampered though we be, should make some effort to 
avert the ruin which threatens him. 
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Thereupon, the lady related minutely all that had transpired 
during Clara's visit to her house, and the interviews with Edward 
Rogers and Gervase Sacheverill. 

" I would to heaven," she pursued, " that this young man 
were a Catholic. I am sure the girl hath well-nigh lost her 
heart to him, and I scarce wonder at it, for I took a great 
fancy to him myself, and certes he himself is wondrously taken 
with Clara; indeed he confided to me his love for her. He 
hath an independent fortune too, and would be a good match 
for her on that score and might save the family from ruin." 

" He is not yet in the Church," rejoined the Franciscan, "and 
alas ! there is many a pitfall between his present condition and 
that which you desire for him. If he became a Catholic in 
these evil days, he would doubtless save his soul, but more 
than risk the loss of his estate. I would to God he were even 
as 1 am, bonds and all, since so he would be safe as regardeth 
his eternal prospects, but I see not how that would help poor 
young Mistress Finch." 

"He might hand over his estate to trustees," replied Dame 
Mary, " who would hold it until the times amend. There must 
needs be some staunch Cavalier friends of his in Derbyshire 
to whom he could make over his property in trust, if he be 
sincerely minded to become a Catholic." 

" All this entails delay," responded Father S. Joachim, " and 
procrastination is not what our Blessed Lord counselled to 
those who came to seek the way to life eternal." 

" But in these days, Father," pleaded the lady, " it were 
assuredly lawful for him to set his house in order before taking 
such a step?" 

"These days, my dear lady, are forsooth no better than, 
those when our dear Master said to His disciples, * If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny himself and take, up 
his cross and follow Me, for he that will save his life shall 
lose it ; and he that shall lose his life for My sake shall find 
it For what doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, 
and suffer the loss of his own soul?' Did He not also say to 
the man who would first have taken leave of his kith and kin 
to set his house in order : * No man putting his hand to the 
plough and looking back is fit for the kingdom of God?'" 

" Alas ! my good Father," she exclaimed piteously, " you are 
too unworldly in your wisdom, and forget that Master Sacheve- 
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rill had not yet put his hand to the plough. It would certes 
rather conduce to his submission to Holy Church, could he be 
previously made secure touching his estates. My worthy cousin 
Dame Dorothy had had wit enough to set his material advan- 
tages before him in their best light, and I am sure that the loss 
of his estates will weigh with him in this question of his 
conversion. It were not in human nature that he should lightly 
forego the position to which he believes Providence to have 
called him. It is not as if he could sell all he hath and give it 
to Christ's poor ; his estates would be alienated either to the 
Crown or to his Protestant relatives, who would use his wealth 
against the Church. If he came to me for counsel, I vow I 
should be loath to bid him throw up his property and become a 
mendicant at once." 

" I cannot gainsay you in this, for you have now placed the 
subject in another form," replied the Minorite. "If he should 
consult you upon the matter as a question precedent to his 
conversion in the mode in which your ladyship hath stated it, 
you would doubtless do well to counsel him to place his property 
in the hands of Protestant trustees in whom he could entirely 
confide, but in no case to delay a step on which his eternal 
salvation depends. That is after all the one thing necessary : 
all the rest is as dross when weighed in the balances of the 
sanctuary." 

"And yet I would not abandon all hope of an alliance 
between these young people so admirably suited to each other, 
and which promiseth to save a good old family from utter 
ruin ! " rejoined the Dame. 

" Marrying and giving in marriage ! " quoth the Father, 
smiling. " You ladies are fine schemers ; but to say the truth, 
I doubt whether you will thus contrive to stave off the evil ; 
beside, I am convinced that Mistress Finch will not ally herself 
to a Protestant." 

" Of that I am well persuaded," she answered, " but I own I 
looked to you, my dear Father, to help me in bringing together 
two hearts which love each other. Their meeting here seemed 
providential, as if God had intended them for each other. Their 
love was almost at first sight, and his attraction to the Church 
dated from that moment Clara does not appear to me to have 
any call to the reUgious life, and if not, her future lies between 
this marriage and her being compelled for duty's sake- to ^ 

N 
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espouse that worthless fellow, Edward Rogers. I were certes 
not failing in my duty, to do all in my power to avert such an 
illsorted union as that ? " 

" You will end by vanquishing me by your worldly wisdom, 
dear madam," quoth the friar, " and I am of your opinion that 
you would do well to see Master Sacheverill as soon as you can, 
and discover whether he be in earnest, for I fear that in dallying 
amidst his Protestant friends, he risketh to lose the graces 
already vouchsafed to him. Last night at Hodington, he was 
balancing on the question of his submission to the Church, 
when an unfortunate incident occurred to draw him away, and 
he is now doubtless once more wi^h his friends at Westwood." 

The Father then proceeded to relate what had occurred 
after the arrival of Edward Rogers at Hodington. 

After some further conversation. Father Wall arose to 
depart, but ere he did so, at his request. Dame Mary summoned 
her household, whom he addressed in a few brief words of 
fervent exhortation, reminding them that they were living in 
days of persecution when the succours of religion and the 
graces of the sacraments would be withdrawn from them for a 
season. That he himself was in hourly jeopardy of his life, but 
that as far as he himself was concerned, he trusted he might 
humbly venture to repeat the words of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles that " to him to live was Christ and to die was gain," 
and that he was ready to yield up his life for his flock. After 
calling upon them to unite with him in reciting the Litanies of 
the Saints, he said that if any desired holy slyift, he would wait 
to hear their confessions and give them absolution ere he 
departed. The hall seemed converted into a temporary church, 
as, one by one, the members of the household approached to 
make their peace with God in the Sacrament of Penance. 

At length he rose and having uttered a final benediction, 
stole quietly away and departed on foot, favoured by darkness 
ere the moon had pierced the clouds. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ARREST AT RUSHOCK. 

Father Wall arrived at Rushock Court as the silvery light 
of the rising moon illumined the mansion through the boughs 
of some tall elms which surrounded it. He had approached 
it by a pathway across the meadows without encountering a 
soul upon his journey. There were no lights visible in the 
bouse, which led him to conclude that the Squire had followed 
bis recommendation and had not returned to his abode. Finding 
the garden door closed he went round to the stables, where he 
was surprised at seeing a lanthom. As he passed the door, 
the same rustic who had befriended Gervase when he unwit- 
tingly let loose the swine into the churchyard, stepped' forward 
and recognised the priest. 

"Thank God it be you. Master Johnson," exclaimed the 
factotum. " I was desperately afeard I should ne'er see your 
reverence again ; there be such tales afloat as made me dread 
it were all up with your reverence. Both I and my good woman 
have been praying our Blessed Lady to befriend'your holiness 
in these bad times, and bring you safe back among us. And 
now there be a gentleman arid his servant here, a waiting for 
you and Master Finch. I should not have let him in but that I 
know'd him for a friend of the Squire's, who hath been here 
before and who speaketh fair." 

" Not Master Rogers ? " quoth the Father. 

" No, no, sir, not he — but a cavalier that came one day when 
he was here, and hath been hither since after Mistress Clara, 
methinks. A good looking young dapper cavalier. Yon are 
his two nags, the one I saw him ride before, one day. Ye see 
their saddle-bags, as if they were on a journey ! I Ve made free 
to give the beasts a feed of beans and oats. I hope no harm> 
your reverence ! " 

"And where is the gentleman ? " 
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" Inside, with old Mistress Finch, awaiting for your reve- 



rence." 



^ 



Father Joachim hastened into the mansion and, hearing 
voices in the dining-hall, entered the room, where he found 
Gervase Sacheverill seated at the board by the side of the 
deaf old lady, who had insisted upon giving him some supper, 
and with whom he was carrying on a broken conversation under 
diflficulties, seeing how hard she was of hearing, and how little 
she comprehended his position and antecedents. She recog- 
nised him, however, as a friend of her brother's, and did not 
know but that he was a good Catholic. She had, nevertheless, 
sufficient feminine intuition to have divined his admiration for 
Clara. This fact had dawned upon her when he had first 
visited Rushock, and she was sure that he had come upon 
some errand touching her niece. As she abominated Edward 
Rogers, and was well satisfied with the appearance of our hero, 
she was not displeased at his visit and was striving to draw 
from him the motive which had brought him thither at so 
untimely an hour. Gervase was somewhat reticent in conse- 
quence of her deafness, which rendered him unwilling to scream 
out his inmost thoughts. He was anxious to ingratiate himself 
with one who in his eyes had the greatest of merits, that of 
being nearly allied to Clara, but for prudence' sake he fenced 
off her searching questions and kept as much as possible to 
ordinary topics. 

" Master Sacheverill here ! " quoth Father Wall, on entering 
the room. 

"Father Johnson!'' exclaimed the lady, catching sight of 
him, and instantly rising to receive him. 

Gervase did likewise, and was proceeding to explain his 
presence, when the good friar interrupted him. 

" No need of apologies ; I judged by your saddle-bags that 
you were journeying in all likelihood toward your native shire, 
having quitted your friends at Westwood. Methinks I can 
divine your motive ; but I would gladly use this seasonable 
occasion to confer with you on those matters of paramount 
importance which doubtless press upon your conscience. I 
have but a short time to do God's work, and 1 would not con- 
sume it in worldly topics, for certes our Lord is calling you to 
Himself and we cannot better spend a few brief hours than in 
drawing closer to the Master who loveth us so dearly." 
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" When Jane came in and told me there were two horsemen 
waiting at the porch," shouted the aged spinster, at cross-pur- 
poses to their discourse, which she failed to overhear, " I thought 
it was Master Edwar^ Rogers coming to see Francis, and to 
say the truth, I was well pleased to find it was this gentleman 
instead. We can give both him and his servant beds. I have 
told Jane ; so there is no occasion to turn him out, Father ; 
d'ye understand, sir ? " 

" I should not wonder if Edward Rogers or his brother were 
to come later," quoth the priest. " Did you overtake him last 
night?" 

" Yea, and he gave me his pledge not to betray the Squire 
or yourself." 

"A pledge already broken as I heard to-day, since he hath 
put Squire Townshend on our scent, and informed him of the 
meeting at Hodington." 

" The scoundrel hath then released me from my proniise," 
whereupon he related what had befallen him on the previous 
night. 

" Thank God, my friend, that He restrained your hand and 
spared you from an act of rashness which would certes have 
imperilled your soul ! And on what plea have you quitted Sir 
John and Dame Dorothy ? " 

** Alas, sir, I have spent half the day in theological disquisi- 
tions with that good dame, who ransacked all her bookshelves 
for divinity, and called in Master Hickes to support her argu- 
ments against me, to prove that in abandoning the Church of 
* England I should be guilty of an act of schism, and should 
risk eternal damnation." 

" Did they satisfy you touching your present position ?" asked 
the Father, drily. 

" Nay, for, as I told them, their denunciations scarce accorded 
with their theory that we are several branches of the One Uni- 
versal Church ; for, if so, it would not be schism to transfer 
oneself from one true branch to another, which they agree to 
be in some respects more perfect although in others more 
corrupt. They allow too that Peter hath a primacy though not 
supreme above the rest" 

•'How was the argument concluded.'*" 

" Without conclusion, for I pleaded letters from my friends 
urging my return to Derbyshire. My mother hath indeed 
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written by my servant to beseech me to go home. It would 
seem that she hath heard from Ehnley of — of my friendship 
with Squire Finch and his daughter, and dreadeth it." 

" She dreadeth yoiu* courtship of a Papist maiden ? " 

" Even so. She had fixed her heart upon my alliance with 
my Cousin Dora." 

" How wonderfully God worketh for oiu- greater good," re- 
turned the priest. "Twere better you should go." 

" Unless I could befriend Mistress Finch by staying." 

" Your sojourn here were useless ; in God's good time, if 
such should be His holy will, you may return, and perchance 
befriend the Squire by such assistance as he needeth." 

"But, my Father," he replied, in an earnest confidential 
tone, " I am quite resolved that I will raise a sum of money 
upon my estates, wherewith to assist the Squire out of his 
difficulties. I have thoroughly made up my mind to this." 

"Beware, my friend, lest you involve yourself in trouble 
thereby," retorted the priest. " I would counsel prudence, and 
would warn you against hampering your own pecuniary pros- 
pects for an object of which you are uncertain. You know not 
what amount may be required." 

" Do not dissuade me, my dear sir," answered Gervase, 
passionately, "for I should rue it all my life were I to fall 
short of the occasion. I never loved," he added in a low voice, 
"and never never can love any one as I love her, and I would 
give all I have, aye, life itself, to serve her ! " 

"And if after all she should be called to serve God in 
religion and become a nun?" enquired the Franciscan. 

"Even if so, I would not flinch from serving her," he 
answered. 

" And what would you do then ? " 

" Oh ! Father ! I know not. I would, methinks, if God gave 
me the grace, do likewise and forswear the world." 

" You speak at random, for you are still outside the Fold of 
Christ." 

Gervase uttered a deep sigh, and sat. for some minutes 
staring into the bright embers on the hearth. 

"I know," he said at length, "that I am not sufficiently 
instructed to be reconciled. I was longing yester even to be 
admitted into the oratory at Hodington, to disburthen my soul 
at your feet, and if you but deemed me worthy, I would venture 
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to appeal to you now, to profit by this opportunity in order that 
I might quit this roof a Catholic ! " 

" Praise be to God, my son, ior this," rejoined Father 
Joachim. "The moments are precious, my own liberty is 
hanging on a thread. At least I will if you desire it, afford you 
an opportunity of opening your heart to me as God's priest, in a 
confession of your past Ufe, and then, if you be still so minded, 
will assist you to make your peace with God by reconciling you 
to His Holy Church." 

Then excusing himself to Mistress Finch, whose deafness 
had been a complete bar to her overhearing their conversation^ 
he rose and' conducted Sacheverill by a winding staircase to the 
little Oratory concealed in the attics of the mansion and almost 
denuded of its furniture. There in the silence of the night, 
Gervase made a general confession of his past life, and by 
conditional baptism was admitted a member of the Church, to 
which it was scarce a whit less perilous to profess adhesion than 
when S. Cecilia and her spouse Valerian sought its discipleship 
in the catacombs of the. Appian Way some thirteen centuries 
before. 

Our hero spent a great portion of the night in prayer, and 
when he retired to the chamber prepared for him, he felt happier 
than he had ever felt in all his life before, bethinking him that 
whatever lot betided him he could now acknowledge that God's 
will was best. If Clara became a nun, he could regard her as 
his beacon light — the virgin bride whom Christ had chosen to 
lead him into His Church, and at that moment he asked no 
better than to follow her lead and devote his future existence to 
the service of his. Heavenly Master. At length he fell asleep 
and slept peaceably. He was light of heart as if a burthen had 
fallen from his shoulders, and he dreamt pleasant dreams of 
angels leading him toward the realms of bliss. At one moment 
it seemed to him as if a band of demons, jealous of his joy, 
pursued him with fire and thunderbolts, and then he saw Clara 
as a saint stretching forth her hand to help him. The noise 
increased. The spirits cried in fierce vociferation, but he was 
safe on .the threshold of Paradise, when a crash at the door 
caused him to open his eyes. 

" Halloo, sirrah ! " cried a rough voice, while a hand pulled 
back the bed-clothes from his face, "Are you Squire Francis 
Finch ? for if so, we have a message for you from the sheriflf." 
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** I ! No. What do you want with me ?" 

" I want Master Finch." 

"This is not the squire, 111 be swom," exclaimed another 
fellow approaching a lanthom to his face. "This be some young 
gentleman." 

" What do you want, fellows ?" exclaimed Gervase, rising in 
his bed and feeling for his sword. " The squire is not here I 
can tell you that, and as to plundering me, I have scarce enough 
to pay your ale-house bill. You will have to fight for that, my 
friends, unless you go out peaceably, and then 111 give you what 
I can spare to drink my health." So saying he sprang from his 
couch, and placed himself in an attitude of defence. 

" We are not thieves or highwaymen as you seem to think, 
sirrah," cried an elderly personage clad in the sheriff's livery. 
"We are officers on duty for Master Dowdeswell, the high 
sheriff, come hither to arrest the squire for debt. If you know his 
whereabouts you are bound, as a king's liege subject, to tell us." 

" I cannot tell you what I do not know, but I can vouch for 
his not being here at Rushock." 

"How come you then to be his guest?" 

" I am a traveller, and spent the night as a guest of his 
sister. Mistress Finch. Suffer me," he continued, " to don my 
garments, for I would have a word with you, master, or with 
whoever is at the head of your gang. I would know at whose 
suit you are come to arrest an honest gentleman, for I am 
prepared to stand surety for his debts." 

The men seemed well satisfied at his demeanour and retired 
while he put on his clothes. 

Meanwhile the party, consisting of six or eight sturdy bailiffs, 
had already ransacked the mansion, breaking open all the 
doors. Among the rest they forced open the chamber in 
which Father Joachim, who had risen from his bed an hour 
before, was saying his office. 

" This be Master Finch," cfied one, calling to an officer in 
the gallery outside. " I arrest you, sirrah, in the name of the 
high sheriff." 

" It is not Squire Finch, I'll be sworn," said the officer when 
he came into the room. 

" Then I beg's your pardon, master," quoth the fellow who 
had arrested him ; " I thought, being an elderly gentleman, you 
must be the squire." 
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" You should be more discreet," said the officer, "before you 
arrest an innocent party." 

By this time three or four others had entered the chamber. 

" Tis Master Johnson, the Papist priest," exclaimed a some- 
what lanky, fair-haired individual who was among the new- 
comers, and forsooth was no other than Wilkins, who was with 
the magistrate at Harvington on the previous day, "and I arrest 
him in Justice Townshend's name, having been on his scent 
for these three days past." 

"I know nought of this," rejoined the principal officer. 
"We are come hither on the sheriff's business to arrest a 
gentleman for debt. Do you plead guilty to what this fellow 
avers against you, sir?" 

" I knows Master Johnson, and can swear to this being the 
gentleman, and he knoweth me, seeing I was once, some seven 
years since, a servant in this very house, and I demand in the 
King's name that you secure him." 

" As you please, masters," quoth the Father. " But I would 
see your warrant, as I deny your right to arrest a free-bom 
subject of the King without any legal authority." 

"He speaketh truly," said the officer ; " you have no war- 
rant, and are not a constable." 

"You will set him free at your peril, masters. He is a 
Popish priest, and I shall arrest him and, with your leave, 
conduct him to Mr. Townshend's house at Elmley. If you 
oppose me, 'twill be as much as your place is worth, master, 
for there is a royal proclamation out against Popish priests, 
and a handsome reward, too, of which you will come in for 
your share." 

The latter argument had some weight with the sheriff's 
officer, but still more with his assistants, and as Father Joachim 
remained silent, they informed him that he must consider him- 
self their prisoner, and accompany them to Elmley Lovet. 

They led him down into the hall where Gervase, Mistress 
Finch, and a party of domestics were already gathered in a 
state of consternation. The elderly spinster, who had rushed 
down in deshabille, was in tears, and the domestics looked 
aghast and terrified, as if they were under an apprehension of 
personal violence. When they beheld the soldiers leading 
Father Wall into the chamber the females of the establishment 
shrieked, and their mistress rushed forward as if to sue for 
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mercy. Sacheverill alone preserved a calm demeanour. Ap- 
proaching the chief officer, he addressed him. 

" I understood, sir, that you were a sherifTs officer sent 
hither to arrest Squire Finch for debt. This gentleman whom 
you hold in custody is not Squire Finch, and I therefore demand 
his liberty, unless you can produce a warrant for his arrest" 

"Do you know him, sir," enquired the officer. 

" Yes, I know him for an honest man, and will pledge myself 
for his not being the person of whom you are in search," 
answered Gervase. 

" There is one here," returned the officer, " who sweareth to 
his being a Popish priest, and he must clear himself of this 
before a justice of the peace ere we can set him free." 

" What right have you, sir, to arrest a gentleman on mere 
suspicion without a warrant or even a constable duly sent to 
seize him? Twill be at your peril that you thus transgress 
your orders. You are here for a particular purpose and are 
exceeding your power by arresting a gentleman on mere sus- 
picion." 

" We will stand the risk," cried Wilkins from the rear. " I 
can swear to this being Master Francis Johnson." 

Father Wall beckoned to Gervase and addressed him in a 
low voice, adjuring him not to interfere further with the sheriff's 
officers, and above all not to seek to accompany him to the 
house of the magistrate, since by so doing he would destroy 
all his chances of befriending the squire and his daughter. 
" Remember," he whispered, " that these officers are provided 
with a warrant to arrest Mr. Finch for debt, and unless you 
remain staunch to him he hath no one else to look to in this 
emergency." 

This recalled to Sacheverill's mind the resolution which he 
had made anon, but had almost lost sight of in his consterna- 
tion at the unexpected arrest of the good Father. 

" Show me, sir," he said, addressing the officer, " the war- 
rant on which you ventured hither to arrest Master Francis 
Finch for debt. I demand this, because, as I before avouched, 
I am ready to stand surety for the payment. At whose suit 
did you enter these premises?" 

" Here is the sheriff's warrant, master, at the suit of Edward 
Rogers of Bewdley, and another, duly signed and certified." 

" The scoundrel ! Let me see," quoth Gervase, perusing the 
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document which the officer would not loose out of his hand. 
" Five thousand pounds. Well, I give you my bond to pay 
the amount within ten days of this date." 

" Your bond, master } I know not who you may be, or even 
whether you are a householder. We have no power to take a 
bond. We are acting for the sheriff. You should go to him 
and give the bond. Where is Master Francis Finch ? " 

" Far away, beyond the shire for aught I know," replied 
Gervase. 

" What is your name, sirrah } " 

" My name is Gervase Sacheverill of Edale Manor in the 
Peak of Derbyshire, and you may tell the sheriff that I pledge 
myself to be responsible for Master Francis Finch's debt, and 
will duly pay over the amount of his demand within ten days 
from this time." 

*' I have nought to say to such matters. My instructions are 
to secure the body of Francis Finch, Esquire," rejoined the 
officer doggedly. " If, as you say, he be beyond the limits of 
the shire, we have no power to follow him and he is safe for 
the nonce, I trow." 

"'Twere better, Mr. Sacheverill," whispered the priest to 
him, " that you should go home, make your arrangements, and 
then come back to offer your services to the squire. If you go 
empty-handed to the sheriff you will do no good, and only 
afford time to others to defeat your benevolence. God bless 
you, my dear friend, and may you abide in His safe keeping. 
We will pray for each other." 

"No plotting, masters," cried Wilkins. "Perhaps this 
gentleman," he continued, addressing the officer, "can tell us 
what he knows of Master Johnson here, and whether he be a 
Popish priest or no ? " 

" I shall tell you nothing at all, my friends, save only that I 
can vouch for his being an honourable gentleman whom you 
have no right whatever to arrest without a warrant and without 
a single proof against him." 

Gervase was well aware that so far from benefiting the good 
Father by accompanying him to Elmley Lovet, he should only 
damage his cause by the prejudice which his presence would 
create in the mind of his uncle. 

" We have done our duty in searching the house for Squire 
Francis Finch, and can vouch for his not being on the pre- 
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mises," quoth the chief officer ; " wherefore we had best depart 
forthwith with this gentleman to the magistrate, for if he be a 
priest as you swear, we are entitled to our costs and some 
reward, I trow. If not, 'twill be for thee. Gaffer Wilkins, to 
pay us roundly for our pains, or else woe betide thee for thy 
meddling. Come fellows, let us sally." 

It was then about six o'clock on a clear November morning. 
The hall was dimly illuminated by a few rushlights and 
lanthoms which the men had used in making their search. The 
household, consisting of three serving-maids and a couple of 
male domestics were gathered round old Mistress Finch at the 
farther end of the apartment. That good lady was sobbing 
hysterically while one of the maidens was endeavouring to calm 
her. The rest were looking on in silent consternation, not 
knowing what to do. Gervase approached them, afraid lest by , 
any untimely demonstration of reverence to their unfortunate 
pastor, they should afford some proof of his true position. He 
made a sign to them to desist from any manifestation ; albeit 
there was little need for such precautions, for, at the officer's 
signal, his party marched off conducting away Father Wall as 
their prisoner. The old man did not even look back at those 
whom he was quitting so reluctantly, but bent down his head 
and walked forward, like a true disciple of the Captive of 
Gethsemane. 

Gervase wrote a letter to Squire Finch relating these events 
and promising that as soon as he could settle his affairs, he 
should return and pay ;£ 5,000 to the sheriff in full satisfaction 
of the debt for which this writ had been issued. Having handed 
the epistle to Mistress Finch and explained its purport, he 
strove to comfort her and then, having ordered forth his steeds, 
departed for his native shire. His servant had joined him at 
Westwood, bringing fresh wearing apparel of which he had 
foreseen the need when he designed prolonging his stay in 
Worcestershire, but the man had also been the bearer of a letter 
from his mother, urging him to return unto Derbyshire, perhaps 
little thinking that he would so speedily respond to her 
summons. 

We will leave him to pursue his melancholy journey, 
absorbed in thoughts of a very different nature from those 
which had occupied him scarce two months before, when, in all 
the freshness of youthful ardour, he was looking forward to his 
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first introduction to. his relatives, while enjoying the novelty of 
the scenes which presented themselves to his eye. His whole 
life seemed changed. As he rode over the Clent Hills and 
gazed back upon the woodland vale with its undulating horizon, 
recalling the eventful interval which he had spent in that fair 
shire, the thought occurred to him whether he should have been 
happier had he never tasted of the tree of knowledge in that 
garaen of England. But no sooner had the idea been presented 
to his mind than he rejected it as a* temptation of the Evil One, 
and as an incitement to treason against the Holy Faith which 
he had embraced, and her whose image ever haunted him as 
its . appropriate earthly expression, the fair pensive maiden 
whom he loved so passionately. 



CHAPTER XX. 

FATHER WALL AT ELMLEY. 

Henry Townshend had risen betimes to give directions to 
his labourers and to inspect improvements on his estates, for 
since his son had left him to pursue his legal calling in London 
he was compelled to look after his property and administer 
his farm. His good dame was equally matutinal in her habits, 
and she too was constrained in Dora's absence to assume 
the management of her household and superintend the poultry 
yard. She was delivering some orders to her servants in the 
hall when her attention was called to a party of soldiers, for 
such they seemed, approaching the porch of the mansion. Her 
first impulse was to bar the door and send off a messenger to 
fetch the squire, but ere she had time to carry out her 
intention they knocked lustily, demanding to see the Justice. 

She followed the servant as he opened the door, and asked 
the officer in command of the party what he wanted of her 
husband at such an hour. 

" Pardon our intrusion, madam, thus betimes, but we have 
brought a prisoner.'' 

""SY^at, that poor old man?" she returned, moved to com- 
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passion by the appearance of the Franciscan Father, whose 
aspect offered so touching a combination of dignity and meek- 
ness as to awaken a chord of sympathy in her tender heart 

" Yea, madam, for they say he is a Popish priest. I know 
not if he be so. Belike not, for he seemeth to me an honest 
gentleman, and I would as lief he were discharged, but yonder 
churl hath sworn he knows him to be such, and we have 
brought him to the Justice at his behest. If he hath sworn 
falsely we will make him pay the cost, that TU take my oath to." 

" Send and call your master. Will,'' she said to the servant, 
and then turning to the officer, continued, " suffer the old 
gentleman to come inside and rest until the squire returns. 
The soldiers can tarry without." 

"Assuredly they can," replied the officer, who presently 
ushered Father Wall into the halL 

"Good sir," said the lady to the priest, "pray be seated 
until my spouse cometh to release you, for I were loath to think 
that you were guilty of what some meddling fellow hath 
ventured to urge against you." 

The old man bowed courteously and thanked her for her 
kindness, adding " God's will be done." 

She thought she had never seen so sweet a countenance 
and declared to herself that he must certes be a God-fearing 
and Gospel Christian after her own heart, and was doubtless 
the innocent prey of some base informer. She bethought her 
of offering him some breakfast, and went forth to prepare the 
meal. Meanwhile as the squire was returning he met Wilkins, 
who had wandered round the house in hopes of finding him. 
On hearing from his lips what game he had captured, he 
hastened into his justice room and ordered the prisoner to be 
brought before him. 

When the servant came to inform the sheriff's officer that 
Mr. Townshend had returned to his justice chamber, Father* 
Wall instantly rose and followed his guardian along the 
corridor. On entering the apartment which served the purposes 
of a court of justice, they found the magistrate seated at his 
bench with his clerk beside him and Wilkins standing by the 
table. On first seeing the elderly gentleman as he approached 
and bowed respectfully, the squire was almost as much struck 
as his wife had been by the peculiar dignity and urbanity of 
his appearance. , 
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"I understand," said Henry Townshend, "that you are a 
Popish priest. Is this so?" 

"To declare myself such," said the Father, "would be to 
profess myself an outlaw and according to the laws of the 
realm a criminal, and no Englishman is bound to criminate 
himself ; for which cause every prisoner is invited to plead not 
guiltyP 

" Then you plead not guilty to the charge. You are wel- 
come to do so, no doubt, but if you are a loyal subject of his 
Majesty King Charles and a true bom Englishman, you will not 
refuse to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, which I 
shall now tender you." 

"It appeareth to me," quoth Father Wall, "that having 
been illegally arrested, I could not lawfully be subjected to 
this ordeal, or to any other. The sheriff's officers were sent to 
a house to arrest a gentleman for debt and had no warrant or 
authority whatever to arrest me. I am consequently an innocent 
party in the eye of the law and should not have been brought 
before you on bare suspicion and without any legal process 
whatever. I beg, sir, you will consider the injustice of the act 
and the crying evils in which it might result were you to suffer 
it to become a precedent. No Englishman would be safe if the 
sheriff's officers, furnished with writs to arrest debtors, were 
suffered to take up on bare suspicion of crime all those whom 
they chanced to encounter in their search." 

" I am a magistrate," replied the squire, " and you come 
before me charged with being a recusant and Popish priest. I 
know nothing of the sheriff's officers, and therefore it is nought 
to me whether they arrested you legally or not. I tender you 
the oaths, and promise you that if you swear them, I will 
meddle no further with you. You have the bearing and demea- 
nour of a gentleman, wherefore I trust you are an honest sub- 
* ject of his Majesty and not concerned in this Popish plot which 
is afoot to subvert the realm and murder the King and all his 
loyal subjects who profess the Protestant religion. Come, sirrah, 
would you catch at a straw and deny my right as a single 
Justice of the Peace to tender you the oaths ? " 

"Nay, sir, albeit I hold not much to legal forms for forms 
sake, yet I will catch at this straw to avoid the oath," returned 
the Franciscan, " and I am not singular herein since there be 
many loyal subjects of his Majesty who refuse to take these 
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oaths, but for my part I avouch that I will yield to none in 
loyalty to the Crown and in abhorrence of all plots against the 
State." 

"If you be a loyal subject you cannot refuse to declare your- 
self such," said Mr. Townshend. 

" Sir, I pray you pardon me, but I dare not swear in igno- 
rance of the purport of the oath which you call upon me to take, 
beside which I have been given to understand from men of law 
what now you tell me, that such oaths cannot forsooth be legally 
tendered saving by two Justices." 

" True enough, sirrah," retorted the Justice huffily, " if you 
stand upon your rights. My purpose was to save you from 
farther prosecution and annoyance by giving you the occasion 
to declare yourself at once. You need only swear to the King 
being supreme both in spirituals and temporals. That were 
mild enough, methinks, to satisfy the most squeamish stomach," 
cried the Justice, " for I do not call upon you for the declaration 
against tran substantiation, which seeing what is suspected of 
you is over-indulgent on my part, I trow." 

" With thanks for your worship's courtesy, and due respect 
for your office, and indeed with perfect loyalty to his Majesty 
the King, in allegiance to whom I yield to none, I must never- 
theless decline to take such an oath. It were against the faith 
and religion I profess and against my conscience and, so help 
me God, I would never offend against either by so complying, 
whatever I suffered for the contrary." 

The worthy Justice had been so much captivated by the 
urbanity and meekness of his manner that he had not yet 
succeeded in working himself up to the necessary pitch of 
magisterial severity. Just at this moment when he was in doubt 
as to the tone he should assume towards one whom he must 
henceforth regard as a self-convicted recusant and probably a 
priest, the door opened, and Mistress Townshend, who had 
been listening outside, entered the room. 

" I would say a word to you, Henry," she said, "before you 
proceed farther in this matter." 

The Justice, who probably imagined that she had some 
light to throw upon the question, followed her from the room. 

" The poor gentleman is faint," she said, " for lack of food, 
and will doubtless be better inclined when he hath broken his 
fast. I have prepared his breakfast, and, if you will suffer me, 
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I will use my persuasions to make him take the oaths, for I 
am sure he be a good Christian man, and cannot be the Papist 
churl you take him for." 

" As thou wilt, Ann ; but I must not let him quit this house 
until he take the oaths. The mansion must be guarded to 
prevent escape." 

Thereupon Mistress Townshend went back, and in a kind 
persuasive tone invited the good Father to accompany her to 
partake of the meal she had provided for him. She led him • 
into a chamber where an ample breakfast was set out which 
she insisted upon his eating, pressing him thereto the more, 
seeing how abstemiously he partook of the various meats she 
placed before him, and how unwilling he was to drink anything 
but water. As soon as he had satisfied his slender appetite, 
she came and sat beside him. 

" Good sir," she said in an imploring tone, " I know not 
wherefore I am so strongly impelled to speak to you, but 
maybe the Lord putteth into my heart to testify to His truth 
to which I have always been privileged to bear faithful witness 
in evil report and good report. I know there be some saints 
who hold that we should never say aught but yea and nay, 
regarding oaths as contrary to our Christian profession. Never- 
theless, I would ask you, my Christian friend, whether you 
may not lawfully follow the Apostle Paul in making yourself 
to them that are under the law of ordinances as if you were 
under the law, and so gain them 1 " 

"My dear lady," answered Father Wall, " I am certain that 
the holy Apostle of whom you speak would never sanction my 
forswearing the faith which he preached, and which I have 
professed all my life long, and for which, forsooth, I would ask 
no better than to testify with my life as he did. If I mistake 
not, in that self-same passage you have cited, he goeth on to 
say, * that he chastiseth his body and bringeth it into subjection, 
lest perchance after he had preached to others he himself 
should be a castaway,' and were I to deny my faith I should 
indeed be worse than the heathen." 

" Oh, but my Christian friend," she said, " I would not have 
you deny the Lord Jesus Christ, but simply for the avoiding of 
scandal, through the troubles and dangers to which you were 
assuredly exposing yourself — for certes there be many of our 
weaker brethren who would be tempted to gainsay and mis- 
O 
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judge your conduct in this matter, for after all we are bound to 
honour the King, who alone hath lawful dominion over this 
realm ? " 

" My dear lady," he replied, " I am a CathoHc, and believe, 
as I have all my life professed and held, that though the King 
be indeed supreme over this realm, and hath and ought to 
have all jurisdiction, power, superiority, and pre-eminence over 
it, yet that his authority cannot displace the authority of God. 
Now God hath left His kingdom upon earth, which we call the 
Church, and at the head of this Church He placed one of the 
twelve, when he commanded him to feed His sheep and His 
lambs three successive times, having previously told him that 
on him he would build His Church, giving him the keys 
thereof, with power to bind and loose. We further believe that 
our Lord's words were not only to S. Peter, but also to his 
successors, the Bishops of Rome, until the end of time. This 
is the constant tradition of the Church. Having professed such 
a faith and religion all my lifetime, would you have me now, 
when God putteth me on my trial, to be moved through fear 
or danger to forswear my convictions, by declaring that the 
King hath all spiritual power in this realm, and that Christ's 
Vicar hath none either de facto or de jure, which God 
forbid?" 

" Alas, sir, then I fear you are in the snares of the Evil 
One, although seemingly so God-fearing a saint ; yet if, as I 
opine, you love the Lord, He will not suffer you to be held 
any longer in the Babylonish captivity into which you have 
too certainly fallen. Let us beseech Him to deliver you from 
the bondage of self-righteousness, and vouchsafe you grace to 
see the nothingness "of good works and the blessedness of 
trusting to Christ's merits alone, for I believe you to be a 
predestined branch of the Lord's vine. Even though, as you 
say, you have been these many years plunged in the abyss of 
Popery, sheltering yourself beneath the blood-bedewed vestment 
of the Babylonish harlot, who is drunk with the blood of the 
saints, you may yet be washed whiter than snow in the blood 
of the Lamb, and become a gifted preacher of righteousness 
in the assemblies of the saints." 

" My dear lady, I will not discuss with you on these matters, 
because such arguments seldom do more than confirm the 
arguers in their own opinions. God alone can enlighten the 
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heart. But as you e:ive me credit for being one of His pre- 
destined children, I will tell you freely that I do indeed trust 
in the merits of my Redeemer, and that my reliance on His 
promises is such that in them I have deposited my soul in 
perfect confidence, and that my hopes of heaven and eternal 
life are so grounded and rooted in Him, that I would not for 
the whole world forswear my faith. He hath made me a 
member of His body the Church, and I never did, and by God's 
grace never shall, fear to suffer for my religion, whatever trials 
it may please God to send me. Nay, my dear lady, I would 
ask you, who that hath this hope could dread the death of this 
corruptible body, of which the life is but momentary, or put it 
in comparison with the profession of that belief wherein he 
resteth the eternal life of his soul ?" 

" I am certain you be a child of God, good sir," she said, 
struck by the angelical aspect of his beautiful <:ountenance as 
he spoke, " and yet I grieve that there should be these divisions 
between us, and that you should be blinded by your early 
training.'' 

" My good lady, I could say the like to you, but it were 
useless to enter into controversy. We can pray for each other, 
and I promise you to pray to our Blessed Lord to shed His 
light upon your soul, and lead you into His truth. At least 
you grant me this, that, believing as I do that Jesus Christ 
forbids me to deny Him before men, I should be sinning 
against God were I to yield this point ? " 

" I cannot but own that so far you are in the right, according 
to your views and lights," she faltered. 

"Indeed, I am resolved, by God's grace," he added, "to 
make a public profession of my faith, and bear testimony to the 
truth, even if it should please my Blessed Master that it be 
at the cost of my life." 

A tear fell from her eyes as she turned from gazing upon his 
gentle face. She remained silent, as if collecting her thoughts, 
when she heard her husband's voice outside, and stepped to 
open the door. 

"Let us return to the justice-room," said Father Wall, 
following her out. 

Calling her husband aside, she told him that she had failed 
to make any impression upon the recusant, entreating him to 
deal leniently with him, as she was convinced he was a pious, 
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Godfearing man, albeit astray in his views, and doubtless 
blinded by his early education. 

" By heavens ! " exclaimed the Justice, " I will take him to 
Sir John and lay the case before him. If this Papist hath even 
won thee over to his side, there is no knowing what he may do 
with Dame Dorothy. But Sir John himself is no friend to 
recusants, and between us we may settle the matter as be- 
cometh the King's Justices of the Peace, for to say the truth 
no less than two Justices be required by the statute, for ten- 
dering the oaths." 

" Thou goest to Westwood ! Thou canst bring back Dora 
with thee, for I would as lief not leave her too long among a 
host of gallants, seeing how easily her head is turned by a bit 
of flattery at times, unless thou seest that Gervase hath come 
round." 

" Gervase ! Umph ! Dost thou think that she will win him 
from Mistress Finch and Popery ? I have heard more about 
that Hector than I can tell thee as yet," exclaimed the Justice; 
"but, if he be there, perchance we may get him to identify our 
prisoner, for I am more than half persuaded 'tis the very priest 
that strove to seduce that young foolhardy nephew of ours to 
Popery." 

" Nay, love, I cannot think that this old man can be so evil 
as you would make him out. He may have been seduced into 
error through early training, but we must pray for him, that 
the true light of the Gospel may yet shine into his heart, for 
that he feareth God I make no doubt." 

On returning to the justice-room, Mr. Townshend informed 
his prisoner that his objection was valid touching the inability 
of a single Justice to tender the oaths, and that although a 
ready compliance would have secured his instant liberation, 
yet that having made difficulties, and being an object of grave 
suspicion, he must prepare to accompany him forthwith to 
Westwood, when the oaths would be tendered to him in due 
form, and his guilt or innocence satisfactorily established. 

Father Wall made no objection ; indeed, as he himself hath 
averred in a memoir left under his own hand, he was rejoiced 
at any opportunity of professing his faith publicly before men, 
especially when he could do it in such a way as not to involve 
the lives and liberties of other Catholics. 

The Squire ordered his steeds to be saddled, and, mounting 
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the old priest on a quiet nag, proceeded with him to West- 
wood, accompanied by two of his own servants and Wilkins, 
the rest of the SheriflPs men having previously departed, after 
exacting a promise from their comrade to yield them a share 
of the anticipated reward. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

BEFORE THE JUSTICES AT WESTWOOD. 

A CERTAIN rivalry had insensibly grown up between Dora's 
two most fervent admirers who alternately succeeded in obtain- 
ing her smiles, but towards both of whom she in reality felt 
the most supreme indifference. If the truth were known 
Gervase's sudden and unexpected departure had been a great 
blow to the lively coquette, but she strove to conceal it from 
herself and fancied she had disguised the slightest traces of 
disappointment from all around her. Lady Pakington was, 
nevertheless, too shrewd an observer to be deceived by the 
girPs affected unconcern, and read her thoughts as plainly as 
if they had been written in black and white. During the 
evening's diversions the dark-eyed beauty had sought to bury 
her secret mortification in an unwonted effusion of hilarity, 
laughing and talking in an excited strain. She danced and 
flirted with Bromley, Vernon, and the rest, but when either of 
the aspirants to her good graces presumed upon her favours, 
she gave him some unexpected rebuff, or turned to his respec- 
tive rival as if to show how little she valued his regard. 

" That girl is an arrant flirt," said the grave young Oxford 
divine to Dame Dorothy, as he sat by her side watching the 
games. 

"You are hard on her, my friend," replied her ladyship. 
"You men know little of our sex and judge us harshly. V\\ 
tell you a secret ; she is only hiding her disappointment at her 
cousin's disdain." 

And if Master George Hickes could have followed her to 
her bower when she retired for the night, he would have 
acknowledged the truth of Lady Pakington's comment. As 
soon as her maid had left the chamber, and she could no 
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longer give vent to her pent up feelings by the flow of words, 
she sat down by the embers on the hearth and sobbed she 
scarce knew why. 

On the morrow, Sir John had made arrangements to enter- 
tain his guests with his favourite sport of falconry, and as the 
day was unusually bright for the season, they looked forward 
with pleasure to the then somewhat old fashioned diversion. 
The falconer with his perch and hooded birds stood in front 
of the principal porch of the mansion, while grooms were 
leading about the coursers, awaiting the coming of the baronet 
and his friends. Most of the gentlemen were standing on the 
steps and Sir John himself was only tarrying for the ladies, to 
mount his steed. Dora had effaced all traces of her midnight 
regrets from her brow, and looked as lovely as usual in her 
riding attire. When she came into the saloon, decked for the 
day's amusement. Dame Dorothy congratulated the girl upon 
her looks, observing jocosely : 

" Oh, if that stupid cousin of yours could but have seen 
you so bright and cheerful despite his absence, he might have 
thought twice before he turned his back upon so fair a prize ! 
Those men never know when they have cast away a priceless 
treasure. I have no patience with him for preferring that Papist 
wench to such a pretty cousin." 

She saw at Once, however, that her words had evoked the 
truth from Dora's eyes. The maiden turned aside with an 
unmistakeable expression of pain. 

" Come, come my child," she continued, " there are better 
prizes for you than a sentimental cousin. We women are too 
proud to let them know we care for those who have the effron- 
tery to slight us." 

This recalled Dora to herself, and in an instant she had 
concealed every trace of momentary weakness. 

"I don't know why you think he slighted me, dear Lady 
Dorothy," she returned. " I like my cousin well enough, but 
there hath never been more than a cousinly affection between 
us." As she said this she turned with a slight show of impa- 
tience toward the door which two of the other lady equestrians 
were then entering. 

" We must go down and see the start," quoth her ladyship to 
Master George Hickes and others who were watching the 
gathering from the oriel window. 
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" There is a fresh arrival ! " replied the divine, " some visitors 
come inopportunely to see Sir John doubtless, for they have 
not the air of neighbours bent on falconry." 

Lady Pakington approached the casement and instantly 
cried : "Why Dora, here is your father come a-justicing, I'll 
be bound ; for he is not decked for sport. That old gentleman 
beside him hath the air of a recusant or something of the kind." 

A few minutes later a servant appeared and announced that 
Sir John was detained, and had adjourned the sport for an hour. 

" What is this busines, Ralph, which keepeth thy master ? 
Hath Master Townshend brought a Popish recusant.'*" en- 
quired Dame Dorothy. 

" Some'at o* that, my lady," returned the domestic, " for they 
be down in the hall, as if to hold a trial on the gentleman 
that Master Justice Townshend hath brought along with him." 

" Your father must stay and dine with us, Dora, but you will 
not be able to speak with him until the business is over. Tell 
me, Ralph, whether they be alone in the hall, or if all the 
gentlemen are there as well ? " 

"All the household pretty nigh be gathered round them a 
looking at this Papist priest, for they says it is he as hath been 
Massing round these parts a many years and hath been ta'en at 
last" 

" Doubtless your cousin Gervase's friend," quoth her ladyship 
in an arch whisper to Dora. " Come down and let us see the 
poor old man and hear what he hath to say." 

The ladies, accompanied by Master George Hickes, all 
adjourned down stairs to the hall, which they found converted 
into a court of justice. Behind a raised table at the dais sat 
the Baronet, whose stately bearing well fitted him for the 
office of judge. We have already described his hale and manly 
aspect. His aquiline nose and handsome features were set off 
to advantage by his full bottomed peruque, and yet withal, 
despite a certain dignified hauteur repelling undue familiarity, 
there was a courteous urbanity in his manner toward the 
accused which prepossessed the latter in his favour. 

By his side sat Mr. Townshend, whose appearance presented 
a very decided contrast to that of his fellow-justice. His manner 
was more bluff and hearty than Sir John's, and his bonhomie 
too frank to fit him for a courtier, but yet he possessed that 
species of courtesy which is the genuine outcome of good 
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nature. In front of these two Justices on the opposite side of 
the table stood the accused. 

Although a priest and a religious, his dress did not betray 
the fact, and he might, for ought the greater part of the spec- 
tators knew to the contrar}', have been a recusant of noble 
lineage, for his manners and appearance would have fitted him 
for a courtier in Lewis XIV.'s Court 

Below the dais were gathered all the members of the house- 
hold and a throng of strangers from outside, for the tidings of 
the arrest had already been spread far and wide by Wilkins 
and the SherifTs men, and numbers of countryfolk had followed 
Mr. Townshend to West wood, to witness the termination of the' 
proceedings. When Lady Pakington descended into the hall, 
the crowd opened a way for her party to approach the dais, and 
the gentlemen offered them their chairs on the right side of the 
raised platform, while they took their stand behind them to 
watch the event. 

Sir John may have noted an expression of commiseration in 
the eye of Dame Dorothy as she gazed upon the elderly gentle- 
man before him, which induced him to make a sign to one of 
his attendants to offer him a seat. Father Joachim accepted 
the boon with gratitude, bowing his thanks to the baronet. 

"I understand from my brother justice," said Sir John, as 
-soon as the accused was seated, " that you are here to answer 
•certain charges touching your loyalty. May I ask you, sir, your 
profession and antecedents ? " 

" I am a gentleman," replied the minorite, " sufficiently 
well-known for these last twenty years in Worcestershire, to all 
sorts of people." 

" And your calling ? " enquired the baronet. 

" None ; if you intend thereby my trade," rejoined the 
Franciscan. 

"What estate are you possessed of?" asked the former. 

" I am not a landed man,". returned the religious. 

" At all events I trust you will consent to take the oaths," 
observed the Justice. 

" I do not understand them," said Father Joachim. 

" Will you take them, sir, or will you not ? " retorted Sir 
John with a slight movement of impatience. 

"If you will please to let me see them, I will return you my 
answer," replied the priest, who felt that in order to make a 
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public declaration of his faith, he ought to state his objections 
to the substance of the oaths, so as to clearly manifest that it 
was for his religion and not for his loyalty that he was about to 
suffer condemnation. 

"Here are the oaths," said Sir John, fumbling through a 
volume before him, " and remember, sir, that if you take them 
honestly, as every loyal Englishman is bound to do, you shall 
be free as air. No good subject can, Pll vouch for it, demur to 
such terms as these." 

A sort of factotum, who occasionally acted as clerk and 
amanuensis to Sir John, and was seated to the left of the table, 
took up the book and brought it round to the Father. 

" Suffer me to read it privately. Sir John," said the minorite, 
" before I swear to what this page contains." 

" Nay," quoth Mr, Townshend, " read it aloud that we may 
hear." 

" If I were to do that in this public place before all these 
householders and strangers," observed the old man calmly, " I 
should fear lest those who heard me might think I was swearing 
to what I read, and so might go forth and report that they had 
heard me take the oaths before the Justices." 

" They will not think that," returned Sir John, " but do as 
you please, so as you swear to them in the end." 

Father Joachim then attentively perused the oaths of su- 
premacy and abjuration together with the Declaration, placed 
before him. He conned them over two or three times, to the 
manifest impatience of the audience. On passing to her seat 
near Lady Pakington, Dora had only slightly bowed in answer 
to her father's nod of recognition. The latter profited by this 
interval to step across and greet both her hostess and herself, 
and briefly to inform his daughter that her mother was anxiously 
awaiting her return to Elmley. As he hastily returned to his 
place, the Franciscan quietly laid down the volume upon the 
table and said in a loud clear voice : " God save the King." 

All eyes were fixed upon him, and before Sir John could 
ask him whether he was prepared to swear to the oaths, he 
continued : 

" I am ready to swear as followeth : — That I ever all my 
lifetime have been, and now am, and ever will be to my last 
breath, as faithful a subject to the King as any subject what- 
soever, as faithful as if I should take the oaths now offered b y 
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your worships to me, an hundred times over ; but as for taking 
these oaths which you have offered me, I could not take them, 
whatever I may have to suffer, and the reason is, because I 
understand what an oath is, and the conditions which God hath 
prescribed to each of us, before anyone can lawfully call us to 
witness in taking of any such oaths/' 

" I do not understand you," quoth Sir John. " What con- 
ditions do you allude to ? " 

"The conditions which God has prescribed," pursued the 
minorite, "are these: Thou shalt swear as the Lord liveth, in 
truth, and in judgment, and in righteousness, saith the Prophet 
Jeremias ;* so that in every oath, the life of God, the judgment 
of God and His righteousness are included ; and the oaths we 
take must possess these conditions of truth, judgment, and 
righteousness. Therefore, if I should take these oaths, which 
are concerning damnable doctrines and heresies, I must call 
God to witness that I no more believe Him to be a living and 
true God, a just and righteous God, than I believe these things 
contained in the oaths to be true, just, and righteous, which I 
do not nor cannot in my conscience believe to be so. For, 
before I (or any man else) can apprehend the contents of 
these oaths to be true, so as to call God to witness that I 
believe them to be true, just, and righteous, I must be able 
to distinguish between what is of faith and what is heretical' in 
their contents, and I must fully know the nature and extent in 
all cases of the power which God hath left to temporal princes, 
and I must also understand the full extent in all cases of that 
species of spiritual power which God hath left in His Church 
in or over the Christian kingdoms of temporal monarchs, which 
power in the oaths I am called upon to acknowledge on the one 
hand and forswear on the other. I confess, gentlemen, that I 
have neither the capacity nor knowledge requisite to set the 
confines to each power, nor to determine or define the extent 
given by God to all in this nature, so as to swear and call God 
to witness that I am as sure of it as that He is a living God, 
which I must do if I take these oaths — the extent of which 
I do not understand in my conscience so as to believe them. 
Therefore, gentlemen, I cannot and will not swear to them." 

" Then, sirrah, you refuse to take the oaths ? " said Sir John. 

" I do ! " replied the father. 

* Jerem. iv. 2. 
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" It is useless to prolong this sitting," returned the baronet 
You and I, Mr. Townshend, may as well retire and make out 
the mittimus upon this distinct refusal." 

Thereupon the two Justices rose and quitted the hall, fol- 
lowed by the clerk. The accused closed the book which lay 
before him, and bending down his eyes remained perfectly 
impassive, save a slight movement of his lips as if he were 
absorbed in prayer. 

The audience commenced conversing, at first in whispers, 
but gradually in louder tones, until at length they appeared 
totally to have forgotten the presence of the prisoner or the 
occasion upon which they were assembled. 

"You are not going to leave us. Mistress Townshend?" 
quoth Master Vernon, who had overhead her father's speech. 
" Lady Pakington must persuade your father to suffer you to 
stay." 

"Yea truly," quoth Dame Dorothy, "we cannot afford to 
lose you, Dora. It were indeed a shabby visit to have paid 
us, and you yourself will be moped to death at Elmley ! " 

" I must indeed go home with father," replied the girl, 
"for mother doubtless needs my services — and I daresay my 
cocks and hens will be half dead for lack of feeding, with no 
one but poor mother and Sally Deans to tend them !" 

This caused a laugh at her expense. 

" You are quite right," said Dame Dorothy, pleased at her 
simple speech. "But nevertheless I shall grieve to lose you, and 
would gladly wring the necks of all your cocks and hens to 
keep you. Perhaps some of these gentlemen will be very jealous 
of your fowls and wish themselves in their place. Mistress 
Dora I " 

"With all my heart," cried Will Bromley." I would I were 
one of your happy birds to be fed and tended by those pretty 
hands. Come, Mistress Townshend, I beseech you take pity 
on us, and stay at least two or three days longer ! " 

" For shame ! " said Mistress Eyre in a low voice. " What 
will that good man think of you if he overhears your flirtations? 
He will think we Protestants have no sense of decency," she 
said in a half laughing yet half chiding tone. 

Meanwhile Master George Hickes looked ill at ease, for he 
misliked the minorite having had the whole say to himself in a 
matter which seemed to trench upon the divine right of kings, 
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and yet he could not well, at such a time and place, give vent to 
his feelings. 

"Is this,*' he whispered to Dame Dorothy, " the priest, 
think you, who subverted the faith of our young friend ? " 

" I have been thinking whether it be the same," she replied, 
"and am pretty sure he is the very man. If so, to say the 
truth, I scarcely wonder at his having gained such influence 
over him, for he is a fine old recusant, recalling to my mind S. 
Francis, or some of those old friars of foreign climes. I only 
wish we had him on our side." 

" He is stubborn in his faith," returned Hickes drily. 

" I fear your words would be wasted on him," rejoined her 
ladyship, " or I would urge you to hold an argument with him." 

" Not before this assemblage?" obser\'ed the clergyman. 

" Nay, lest you should be worsted by such an experienced 
athlete," quoth Dame Dorothy sarcastically. 

George bit his lip, but ere he could reply, the Justices 
returned. 

" Prisoner," said Sir John on reaching his seat, " you are 
clearly guilty of recusancy, and what is more, we suspect you 
to be a priest in the Orders of the Church of Rome, and, 
therefore, upon your distinct refusal to take the oaths which 
we have lawfully tendered you, we sentence you to take your 
trial at Worcester, and with this mittimus, send you as a pri- 
soner to Worcester Castle, there to appear before the Justices 
of the Shire at the next Quarterly Sessions of the Peace." 

No sooner had he uttered these words, than there was an 
attempt at a cheer on the part of some of the servants and 
retainers at the lower end of the hall. 

" Silence," cried Sir John. " Let the constables proceed with 
their prisoner to Worcester unmolested, and let all here present 
retire quietly and orderly without disturbance or breach of the 
peace." 

Father Joachim had risen to receive his sentence, and as 
soon as it was pronounced, he bowed his head, muttering, 
" God's holy will be done," and then turning to the constables, 
who had come up to him, made a sign that he was ready to 
obey their behests, and almost immediately walked between 
them to the outer door of the hall, where they put handcuffs 
on his wrists and, mounting him on his steed, conducted him 
between them to Worcester Castle. 
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"What think you of that specimen of our Worcestershire 
recusants?" quoth Sir John, turning to the young Oxford divine, 
as soon as the prisoner had left the hall. 

" I was wondering how your worships came to blink the 
question of his Orders, and did not even seek to sift his name 
and antecedents," returned Hickes. 

" Purposely ! " rejoined the baronet. " We Justices are not 
wont to act the part of Inquisitors and sift a man's faith. Our 
business was simply to tender the oaths. 'Twill be for the 
Justices at sessions to determine whether he be sent to trial 
' as a Popish priest, and besides, we have not sufficient evidence 
of his identity at present to risk failure on that score. All we 
wanted was to place him safe in limbo, and give time to get 
up evidence for his conviction. You must own, my friend, 
that he is a fine specimen of a stubborn recusant" 

"For my part," observed Dame Dorothy, " I cannot but pity 
the old man, and would gladly have heard him yield that 
point of casuistry and take the oath, for he is loyal at heart to 
his King and country, 'and hath a noble manly aspect, and 
right courteous withaL" 

" It is the way with them all," retorted Justice Townshend. 
"Their urbanity of manner stands them in the place of true 
godliness, since their soul-destroying righteousness compre- 
hendeth not the nothingness of good works and the simple 
dependence upon Christ's merits only." 

This speech of the worthy Justice was a throwing down of 
the gauntlet to Master Hickes and Dame Dorothy, who looked 
at each other in dismay. 

" I beg leave to differ with your worship," quoth the Anglican 
divine, with a sneer. "With all deference to your superior 
knowledge of the law of the land, I think I may presume, as 
a clergyman of the Church of England, to call your theology 
in question. What you have just said savoureth rather of the 
Conventicle than the Church, and hath a smack of the Cove- 
nant about it. We of the Church of England hold, with the 
Apostle S. James, that * even as the body without the spirit is 
dead, so faith without works is dead also.' " 

"Rank Arminianism, which your own Luther hath con- 
demned," rejoined the Justice in a huffed tone. " We, like Paul, 
account a man to be justified by faith, without the works of 
the law ; and I'll vouch for it Richard Baxter was as sound a 
divine as any in the Established Church." 
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" Come, come, friend Townshend," said Sir John, familiarly 
touching his shoulder, " you had better not sound the * drum 
ecclesiastic,' or we shall end by an affray like that where Tnilla 
won the day. Why, how come you to have changed your 
colours since the days we lay together at the College in 
Worcester, and heard the last orthodox service before the crop- 
eared rebels took it from us ? Your own diary* of the siege, 
which you were wont to write so deftly when you were fresh 
from the Inns of Court, would, Til vouch for it, tell against 
your new-fangled trimming ways, if it were put into print'* 

" By my fay. Sir John," he returned in a softened tone, " I 
am not a whit less loyal to the King than I was when we 
were within gun-fire of Old Noll, and scampered out of 
Martin's gate in rear of his Majesty ; but some of you cavaliers 
went far ahead of me after the Restoration, for I was always 
a Protestant to the backbone." 

Dame Dorothy took advantage of his better humour to 
plead in a soothing tone for a prolongation of Dora's ^dsit, but 
the only concession she obtained was a permission that she 
should return to Elmley on the morrow in her ladyship's coach. 
He agreed nevertheless to remain for dinner. 

He had anticipated meeting his nephew at Westwood, and 
had even contemplated the possibility of a scene of recognition 
between Gervase and his prisoner. It was probably with a 
sense of relief rather than of disappointment that he discovered 
that he had taken his departure to his kinsfolk in Derbyshire. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING. 

Old Mistress Finch was some time in recovering from the 
state of alarm into which she had been thrown by the up- 
roarious scene of confusion which had disturbed the usual 
quiet of Rushock Court. As soon as her terrified handmaidens 
had revived from their hysterics, they were able to ascertain 
the amount of damage that had been done throughout the 
house, where they found panels broken in, doors torn off their 

* Mr. Townshend's Diary of the Siege of Worcester was published by 
Nash in the Appendix to the "History of Wo'rcestershire, " vol ii. 
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hinges, and various other signs of ruthless devastation and 
havoc. How all this was to be repaired, with an empty- 
exchequer, was more than the old spinster lady could divine. 
In her helpless perplexity she invoked the counsels of the 
factotum, to whom the reader has already been introduced, 
and he at once set off to Harvington to report the disaster to 
Dame Mary Yate. That lady speedily rode over with some 
attendants, and after witnessing the hopeless condition of the 
mansion, persuaded her neighbour to return on a pillion to her 
abode and remain tvith her until they could communicate 
with Squire Finch. 

Old John Addis, for such was the cowherd's name, started 
off with the letter Gervase had written, and a long epistle 
from Mistress Yate, in search of his master, wherever he 
might be. He first went to Hodington, and thence on the 
morrow to WoUashull, on Bredon Hill, where he learnt that 
the Squire and his daughter were likely to be found. As he 
passed by Hampton Lovet, he met an acquaintance who had 
come from Westwood (having witnessed the scene described 
in our last chapter), and told him how Master Johnson had 
been sent off a prisoner to Worcester Castle. 

Clara and her father had quitted Dame Wyntour's house 
soon after Father Joachim's departure, and had ridden by 
Pershore to WoUashull, where they were hospitably received by 
Squire Francis Hanford and his lady. 

WoUashull is situated on the western slope of Bredon Hill, 
commanding a magnificent prospect of the vale of the Avon 
and the Severn, backed by the range of the Malvern Hills. 
The mansion itself was highly picturesque, being built of stone, 
and in the Tudor style of architecture, surrounded with stately 
trees and a rich undergrowth of yews and hollies, which pre- 
vented its appearing denuded even at that late season of the 
year. 

Squires Hanford and Finch had been comrades in arms 
during the civil wars, and had always been on terms of the 
utmost familiarity. Squire Hanford's wife Elizabeth was a 
daughter of Walter Gifford of Chillington, and had been a 
beauty in her youth. Their only son, named Walter, after his 
maternal grandfather, was at that time staying at Chillington 
with his grandsire, so that the old people were alone. 

Mistress Hanford had not seen Clara for some time, and 
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was struck by the pensive look upon her countenance and 
the pallor of her cheeks, but attributed the latter to the 
fatigue of her long ride. Both she and her spouse had obtained 
some inkling of the unfortunate condition of Mr. Finch's affairs, 
but the latter felt a delicacy in broaching the subject to his 
host, as he knew that, like most of the Catholic gentry of the 
period, he was himself hampered with pecuniary difficulties. 

On the very day of their arrival, Mr. Hanford was visited 
by a neighbouring yeoman, who came to tell him that he had 
seen Mr. Finch passing through Pershore on his road thither, 
and that he deemed it neighbourly to inform him that Sheriff 
Dowdeswell had issued a writ for his apprehension for debt, 
and that for the considerable sum of ;^S,ooo. 

"My dear friend," said Hanford, when he had called 
Francis Finch aside into his study, " I am far from being a 
rich man ; indeed at the present moment I am sorely pressed 
with embarrassments arising from the exactions to which we 
Catholics are all subjected ; but, nevertheless, if you can show 
me how to befriend you, you may rest assured that I will 
do my utmost to relieve you. I know that you are so far even 
worse off than myself, that the sheriff hath issued a writ for 
your apprehension, and that you stand in hourly peril of your 
liberty.'' 

" Is it so ? I know that I am hopelessly involved with 
Rogers ; but I was not aware that he had actually obtained 
a writ for my apprehension." 

Thereupon his host reported to him what he had just 
heard, and Mr. Finch, after thanking him for the information, 
declared that, rather than be a burthen to his Catholic neigh- 
bours, he would allow the law to take its course. 

" Nay, my good friend, if it were only for Clara's sake, you 
should keep out of prison," quoth Hanford. " Five thousand 
pounds is, alas ! more than I can muster ; but if your other 
friends will help, I will lend you one or two thousand. Sup- 
posing you leave Clara here, and go off to Homyold and 
Russell, and our friends in Herefordshire, and see if you can 
borrow the remainder from them. You may thus tide over 
your present straits. Meanwhile, if you desire it, I will see 
the sheriff, and inform him of your intention to pay the amount 
forthwith." 

Accordingly the Squire of Rushock left his daughter at 
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Wollashull, and rode off before dawn through Upton to Black- 
more and Little Malvern, and thence on the following day 
into Herefordshire. 

Clara found a truly sympathising friend in her hostess, to 
whom she insensibly opened her heart, relieving herself of the- 
weight which pressed upon it. 

** I could save him by a word, and shall I refuse it?" she 
said, after Mistress Hanford had drawn from her the narrative 
of Edward Rogers' addresses, and the history of all that had 
transpired to the time of his nocturnal visit to Hodington. 

" What, marry that wretch to save your father from a tem- 
porary difficulty.'* You would be shortening his life by such 
an ill-advised step, my dear child, as well as ruining your own^ 
Tell me more about this Mr. Sacheverill you named anon ? V 
am sure you like him, Clara." 

She sighed, and perhaps blushed, for Dame Elizabeth then 
seemed instinctively to read her heart, and took her hand inr 
hers. 

" He is still a Protestant, you said, I think ? " 

" God knows," she returned in a faltering voice. " And yet,; 
having prayed so hard that he may see the light, I cannot but 
believe it may have dawned upon him." 

" Mixed marriages are, as a rule, to be deplored, no doubt,'* 
returned the dame ; " but there may be exceptions." 

" No, no, dear madam ; do not speak of it." 

" Arid yet you love him, Clara. I am sure you do." 

"He knows that I could never wed him at the sacrifice of 
my faith, and I believe he would honour me the more for 
keeping true to it." 

" Then he has sought your hand ? " 

" Yes." 

" And you did not quite refuse him ? " 

" No ; but I told him this — that I could never marry ar 
heretic." 

"He knoweth you love him ? " 

Clara was silent ; but her friend felt a tear drop upon her 
hand, and said no more save only : 

" God bless you, darling ; and may He bring about this 
happy consummation in His own good time and way ! " 

On the morrow they walked up Bredon Hill to the old 
ruined Chapel of S. Catharine of Wollashull, and as the day 
P 
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was clear and genial, they sat them down beneath the ivy- 
mantled arches and talked again about the past few weeks of 
Clara's life. 

" I wish your friend Mr. Sacheverill would suddenly appear 
here," said Mistress Hanford, " for I am sure that between us 
we could smooth matters for your father." 

Just at that moment, as if in confirmation of the time- 
honoured proverb, a domestic from the mansion came in hot 
haste to inform them that a man had just arrived from Rushock 
in search of Squire Finch, and had brought some letters, which 
he handed to Clara. Her father had commissioned her to 
open any missive that might come for him, and to act for the 
best in any emergency that presented itself in his absence ; 
therefore she did not scruple to read the two epistles from 
Dame Yate and Gervase Sacheverill. 

" Heavens ! 'Tis worse than all I had ever dreamt ! " cried 
Clara in a tone of despair. "They have not only sought to 
arrest my father, but have captured my dear old Father 
Joachim and taken him to prison. His life is as good as 
forfeited." 

She handed Dame Yate's letter to her friend, but the other 
she read again and again, and when the dame looked up she 
saw the girl in tears. 

The servant, who had retired while they were reading the 
letters, now came forward and said : 

"The man is a waiting to see Mistress Finch, since the 
Squire be gone, for he says he wants to find his master, and 
he hath also much to say, as he cannot tell to any but herself 
and the Squire. I made bold to give him a taste of our perry 
and a snack of victuals, for he ha walked a score 6' miles since 
dawn." 

" Quite right," returned the lady; " and mind you give him 
a hearty meal of the best you have. We will follow you down 
by the time he hath finished his dinner, and Mistress Finch 
will hear what he hath to say." 

" And your other letter, Clara ? " enquired the -dame when 
the domestic had retired, and after carefully surveying her 
features, for she was a good physiognomist " Methinks there 
is no cloud without a silver lining." 

" And yet the cloud is a very black one," Clara said. 

" You have not answered my question. Perhaps the letter 
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is too private for mine ear. If so, pray pardon my foolish in- 
discretion." 

" 'Twas at the suit of Edward Rogers that the sherifTs men 
came to Rushock to arrest my father," returned the girl eva- 
sively. 

"And yesterday," replied her hostess, "you questioned 
whether you ought not to accept his hand — the hand of a man 
who hath at the same blow disgraced your sire and sent that 
holy priest to the gallows ! " 

" May God forgive me," cried Clara, unable to restrain her 
tears, " for Gervase is a Catholic ! " 

" A Catholic ? " 

" Yes ; the last act of my dearly beloved director, was to 
reconcile him to the Church. And now he writes to offer 
forthwith to pay my father's debt, and is gone to procure the 
sum required to solve it" 

" You must allow there is a silver lining to this coal-black 
cloud, dear Clara." 

"And Father Joachim will suffer martyrdom," rejoined 
Clara bitterly. 

" You are not like the Christians of the Catacombs," replied 
the dame, " for they were full of joy when any of their priests 
or brethren were hurried off to death, and certes none among 
them ever courted martyrdom more eagerly than Father 
Wall ! " 

" The gain is his, and the loss ours ; but 'tis forsooth a 
heavy loss, a terrible calamity. I will go and see him in his 
prison. There is still a hope. They may not prove his priest- 
hood, and if so they dare not inflict death upon him." 

" Let us return and hear what the messenger hath to say,** 
said the dame, " for perchance he bringeth later tidings of the 
good Father." 

The ladies hastened down the hill. Clara's step was more 
elastic than her wont of late, and it was evident to her com- 
panion that despite the overwhelming nature of the tidings, a 
balm had been distilled into her soul which, unacknowledged 
by herself, compensated her in a great degree for her sorrows. 

" The Justices ha' sent him to Worcester Castle," quoth old 
Addis to his young mistress when he came to confer with 
her, " and he ha' been there since yesterday, God bless him ! 
I know'd it would be so. I said as much to my good wife as 
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soon as this 'ere Plot was noised about. I knoVd he was too 
good for 'em to keep their hands off him ; dear gentleman, he 
be a saint, if any be in heaven ! " And the tears ran down 
his cheeks as he spoke. "Almighty God knows what will 
become of us without him. The rest 's a trifle to it, though, 
b/r Lady, they battered about the old house terribly, and did 
more damage than a hundred pounds will make good again, ay, 
and pretty near frightened the old lady's life out on her to 
boot But. she be safely housed at Harvington, and now my 
only fear is for master — for if these sheriff's men get hold of 
him, they'll clap him into prison, and being a recusant, God 
knoweth if he'll ever get out again." 

"What do you purpose doing, Addis ?" enquired Clara, after 
listening to his story. 

" I means to go after master, and find him wherever he be, 
if you will suffer me to follow him," he replied. 

" But you cannot walk on foot so many miles." 

" Lady, I'd walk to the world's end to save him from prison, 
dear gentleman ; b/r Lady, I would — and ask no better." 

" I wish you would mount my steed, and ride after him. 
You would treat her well, and lose less time in finding him." 

"God bless you, Mistress Clara," he returned gratefully. 
"I'd do the job in half the time most like, and I'd go as 
carefully as I could." 

" You must proceed to Squire Horny old's at Blackmore, and 
thence, if he be not there, to Squire Russell's at Little Malvern, 
where 'tis likely you may find him. If not, they will forward 
you on his wake toward Hereford. I will write a letter which 
you shall convey with these you brought me." 

She then retired to her chamber and, after perusing Ger- 
vase's epistle several times and even pressing it to her lips, she 
wrote a long missive to her father, in which she almost urged 
him to accept Sacheverill's generous offer, rather than borrow 
money from others. When she had written it, she was on the 
point of tearing it up, and was even preparing to carry her 
intention into execution, when Dame Hanford tapped at her 
door and asked her if her letters were ready, for that the 
messenger was impatient to start, as he should otherwise be 
belated in his journey. Ashamed to confess her hesitation she 
folded up her letter, enclosing all three in the same packet, 
which when sealed she handed to her friend. 
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That night she felt that she had sealed her fate, and as 
she prayed before the crucifix in the oratory for the good old 
priest who was languishing in Worcester Castle, she likewise 
prayed for him whom she already almost regarded as her own 
betrothed one. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE EPIPHANY SESSIONS. 

Some three or four weeks after the events recorded in the 
last chapter. Squire Townshend rode into Worcester with Dora, 
who had been invited to spend a short time at the house of 
Mr. Registrar Vernon and his daughters, in the College Green. 
Molly was anxious to become better acquainted with her future 
sister-in-law, and even pretty Mistress Nelly was nothing loath 
to cement an alliance offensive and defensive with her hand- 
some rival. 

During the dinner many questions were asked about the 
gallant young cavalier who had left a favourable impression 
upon the beauty of the Close, but .touching whom Dora was 
disposed to be mysteriously reticent, declaring that he was 
with his kinsfolk in Derbyshire. 

" Your nephew," quoth Master Vernon, when the ladies had 
quitted the table and left the two gentlemen over their wine 
and wassail, " hath some high cavalier notions, if I may judge 
by his discourse when we dined together at the deanery." 

" By heavens," rejoined the Justice, " I know not what hath 
come over him. He hath been bewitched by a fair Papist 
maiden and, from what I hear from my sister, hath gone stark 
mad. He will get himself into some scrape if he heedeth not. 
They half suspect that some Papist priest hath tampered with 
his faith and turned his head, but after a few days at home 
he took his departure and the Lord knows what hath become 
of him !" 

" This reminds me that you have sent us a good prize from 
your parts," returned the counsellor, " but they tell me you will 
be driven to some straits to prove his priesthood, for that none 
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but Papists can have seen him Massing, and short of that 
youll never send him to the gallows." 

" 'Tis not of stem necessity they should have seen him at 
Mass, I trow, if we can show that he hath acted in a priest's 
capacity by confessing, baptizing, or such like," answered the 
Justice. 

"Baptizing is not of strict need a priestly function in 
their Church," rejoined Master Vernon, " as hath been proven 
in a score of cases." 

" Confessing is. 111 vouch for it," replied the other, " and 
certes Baptism is one of their seven sacraments." 

"Ay, but not confined to priests," retorted the Registrar, 
" for methinks I can lay my finger on a case where it was dis- 
cussed in argument and held that any layman might admin- 
ister. A marriage might stand if you can bring proof thereof." 

" Umph ! Well, we must do our best," said the Squire. 
" These vermin are hard to crush, but until we hkve rid the 
country of their kind we cannot hope to extirpate the papistry 
which lingers in our shire. Once free the land of priests, 
and in a single generation we shall scarce have a recusant in 
all the realm." 

They did not linger long over their cups that afternoon, 
for the Registrar had business with the bishop, and Mr. Towns- 
hend was anxious to meet an acquaintance in the city. On 
leaving the Close he made his way to the King s Head, the 
hostelry at which Gervase had lodged, and enquired of the 
tapster whether Master Rogers was in the guest-chamber. 

"The gentleman asked for your worship two hours since, 
and said he would call again to meet your honour at three 
o'clock." 

Mr. Townshend tarried for him in a private chamber in 
the inn, and soon after the hour named the Protestant brother 
of Edward Rogers, whom Gervase had met at Elmley, made 
his appearance. 

" Well, Master Rogers," quoth the Justice, " have you seen 
the prisoner and identified him?" 

" Yea, methinks I can swear to him, your worship."' 

"Did you get your brother Edward to point him out?" 
demanded the Squire. 

"He would not come, and I fear that we shall never bring 
him to the scratch. He clingeth to his Papist friends, for I 
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fear he yet lieth in darkness and the shadow of death, since 
the Gospel light hath not yet shined upon his soul. The flesh- 
pots of Egypt " 

" A truce to this jargon, my friend. I want to know if you 
can swear to the man's identity.'' 

" Yea, and with a good heart." 

"Tell me what happened when you went into the 
castle ?" 

" I entered with two friends upon your worship's order, and 
hearing he was upstairs in the debtors' ward, we went up, and 
at my bidding one of them hallooed out for Mr. Johnson, 
There were only three present in the room and no one answered 
to the summons, but as two were drinking by the door, and 
the third, an elderly gentleman of reverend mien, was seated 
alone beneath the window, ! resolved it must be he ; so I went 
up to him and greeted him as an old friend. He bowed cour- 
teously, but vowed he knew me not. I talked some time about 
indifferent matters and ended by saying, 'Farewell, Master 
Johnson,' and so departed. I know this to have been the 
prisoner, since the gaoler told me afterwards that he is the 
same your worship committed to prison. So methinks I can 
identify him on my oath." 

"Though you never saw him in your life before?" quoth 
Mr. Townshend. 

" I believe I have seen him at my father-in-law's house 
some years ago." 

" Why, master, on the day of his committal," exclaimed the 
Justice in an angry tone, "you offered yourself to swear before 
the Mayor of Worcester that you knew the prisoner to be a 
priest, and now it seems doubtful whether you ever set your 
eyes upon him until now. Have you no better witness ? " 

" He knoweth my father-in-law right well and came to his 
house to strive to convert my mother-in-law to his faith, for she 
was all her life a godly Protestant, as likewise my wife ; but the 
old man clingeth still to Popery and all the more so since this 
Father Johnson hath been at him." 

" He must be subpoenaed for the trial." 

" Your worship had best tarry imtil the time draweth nigh, 
as he will be a most unwilling witness." 

"But you swore you knew hyn," returned the magistrate, 
" and now you only vouch for others' evidence against him." 
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" I was present when he came and rated both my mother-in- 
iaw and myself upon our heresy, as he termed it." 

" But that proveth not his priesthood," said the other. 

" My brother Edward told me he confessed to him at my 
father's house." 

"That is hearsay evidence," rejoined his worship, "Can 
you swear to having been at confession with this man ?" 

" I can swear to his having heard confession." 

"I doubt me whether you can do so without risking 
-perjury." 

" m risk it, your worship, for the cause. Nay, if my brother 
Edward holds aloof, why should I not step into his shoes and 
give his evidence on my own behoof?" 

" What, personate your brother ? Your testimony were not 
worth a straw. For my part I cannot give my sanction to such 
roguery even to hang a priest," quoth the Justice wrathfuUy. 

"Your worship misunderstandeth me," replied the hypo- 
critical knave, " I mean nought but what is honest. Your 
worship sees that my memory faileth me at times and that since 
I have been gifted with these new lights of the Gospel I 
cannot well recall the darkness of the superstitions from which 
I have emerged. But now I have seen him my memory cometh 
back, and I shall be able to swear to my own experiences. I 
must have been to confession to him myself." 

" Umph !" returned the Squire impatiently, "you must settle 
that with your 'Own conscience, sirrah. 'Tis time you dropped 
your Jesuitical double dealing if you desire to pass muster as 
an honest man. I would liefer have your brother Edward in 
the box." 

" The Lord knoweth that you misjudge me. Master Justice, 
and that I am sorely pressed to bear testimony to the cause, 
being but a humble instrument in God's hands, and a true 
Protestant to the back bone, and as I trust a vessel of election 
predestinated to everlasting life, as Adoniram Jones hath 
unctuously expressed it" 

The worthy magistrate was loath to prolong his interview 
with this interesting neophyte, from whom he parted with a 
shake of his clammy hand, and a feeling akin to what he might 
have experienced from the touch of some cold slimy reptile. 

The old Guild Hall stood upon the site occupied by tb 
present Town Hall in the High Street, but was entered fro 
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its southern side in Cooken Street It was built of timber, like 
most of the ancient houses in the city, and presented much the 
same picturesque appearance as some of the quaint old edifices 
still to be seen at Chester. Along its facade, toward the High 
Street, ran an arcade or piazza containing shops and raised 
above the street, along which pedestrians could walk under 
shelter.* The arcade continued along the south side of the 
building, in Cooken Street, as far as the entrance. This was 
approached by a descent of twenty steps, the floor of the hall 
being below the level of the thoroughfare. This spacious 
structure, standing east and west, was roofed with a handsome 
open timber roof, and was lighted by a large window on its 
northern side, facing the entrance. At eitlier extremity of this 
inclosure were stairs leading up to the courts, the Crown Court 
being on the western and the Nisi Prius Court on its eastern 
side. It is said that the backs of the shops in the High Street 
arcade commanded a view of the Nisi Prius Court Southward 
of the latter, lighted by narrow windows underneath the High 
Street arcade was a prison used at that time for the city 
prisoners, while it was flanked to the north by the residence 
of the gaoler who likewise carried on the trade of a publican 
and supplied both the public and such prisoners as could 
afford it, with ale and provisions at discretion. The Crown 
Court was somewhat more spacious than the Nisi Prius. It 
could be entered from the High Street through the Mayor's 
Court which lay northward of the edifice and contained a door 
leading to the Crown Bar, through which the judge and counsel 
were wont to enter instead of following the general public 
through the hall. Thus the judge's seat stood on the north 
side of the Crown Court, while immediately above the bar where 
the counsel sat, was a spacious gallery against the eastern wall 
to accommodate a certain number of privileged spectators. 

On a certain day in January, idj^ (for the old style year 
did not terminate till the 24th of March), at the Epiphany 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace,t the gallery in question was 
occupied by a goodly assemblage of ladies and gentlemen 

* See note to Green's " History of Worcester," vol. ii. 

+ The Worcester Quarter Sessions were then held at the following 
periods respectively, viz. : the first week after Epiphany, the first week after 
the close of EUister, the week after the Translation of S. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and the first week after Michaelmas Day. 
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curious to witness the trial of a Popish priest, whose capture 
had been a matter of notoriety throughout the country owing 
to the prevalent infatuation (amounting to a reign of terror) 
connected with the so-called Plot Among that assemblage 
might have been seen our lively friend Dora Townshend, 
with her two companions from the College Close, who, together 
with the Registrar, had secured their seats at an early hour, 
and were awaiting the commencement of the proceedings. 
Many of the leading gentry possessed houses in Worcester 
where they spent certain seasons of the year, and the Epiphany 
Quarter Sessions was one of those periods when these rural 
magnates were wont to assemble in the county town, which 
they enlivened by balls and other diversions during their brief 
sojourn. The ladies sat in the front seats of the gallery, while 
behind them were also several young men, among whom Dora 
caught sight of her friends Vernon and Bromley, who forced 
their way through the crowd to a seat immediately in the rear 
of the pretty damsel whose presence was doubtless their chief 
attraction. The body of the court was likewise densely 
thronged chiefly by the rabble, but the Justices had not yet 
made their appearance upon the bench. These latter were 
assembled in the council-chamber deliberating upon various 
matters affecting the shire, over which, then as now, they exer- 
cised a civil jurisdiction. During the interval which preceded 
the arrival of the magistrates, Dora was far from reluctant to 
converse with the gallant youths in her rear, while Nelly 
Vernon likewise played her part in drawing out her Hanbury 
cousin and his companion from Holt. While they were thus 
engaged their attention was called to a stir at the door of the 
gallery as if some one were in altercation with the constable 
stationed to aijmit those who were entitled to the privilege of 
access. 

"Is Master Vernon, the Bishop's Registrar, here?" quoth a 
voice from outside, which at once attracted Miss Townshend's 
ear. 

" They are asking for you, father," said Polly Vernon. 

"Who seeketh me?" cried that worthy, rising, and turning 
to the entrance. 

"A gentleman," replied the constable, "seeketh admission 
to the gallery for himself and a lady, that hath no permit or 
password. He saith he be a friend of yours. Master Registrar.** 
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" Pray let them in, father," said Nelly, " for we can make 
room on this bench." 

" His name ? " asked the counsellor. 

" Mr. Sacheverill," replied the constable after a pause. 

" Yea, let him pass." 

Dora had already divined the fact, but her face turned crimson 
when her cousin appeared within the doorway, handing a veiled 
lady across the benches to the front seat occupied by herself and 
her companions. 

" Never mind me," said Gervase, after thanking Mr. Vernon 
for his kindness, " for if you will suffer this lady to sit in that 
foremost row, I can take my place beside these gentlemen." 

There was a constraint in his manner as he turned to greet 
the several acquaintances among whom he suddenly found him- 
self, and even Dora, who looked inquisitively at the lady, whom 
he failed to introduce, was not more reserved than her cousin 
when he made his salutations. It was probably as great a 
surprise to Sacheverill as to those among whom he had so 
unexpectedly descended, to find himself among a whole batch 
of familiar faces. He had probably not calculated upon this 
when he undertook the perilous task of escorting a young lady 
to the court in order to afford her the only opportunity in her 
power of seeing Father Wall again for many months to come. 

" Why don't you ask him the lady's name ? " whispered 
Nelly into Dora's ear. "He should present her to my 
father." 

"Hush !" said Dora, huffily. "What concern is it of mine?" 

" Her figure is elegant enough, but she wears so thick a veil 
that I doubt she hath no beauty to disclose," whispered the 
other. " I shall bid my father ask her name." 

Dora had guessed her name when first she saw her enter, 
but, being in no anxiety to reveal her surmise, or to invite any 
communication with her cousin, she kept her eyes fixed on the 
throng below. The gentlemen were equally curious to solve 
the problem, and Master Bromley observed, in a low voice : 

" Ha, Sacheverill, you have a fair lady with you, whom we 
have not the honour of knowing, but whose graceful form gives 
promise of as lovely a face, if she would only deign to show it 
May I venture to crave her name .'* " ' 

" A friend of mine ; " he returned in an off-hand tone. 

" Ha, ha ! I understand," replied the former, tauntingly, 
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" Some lady who prefers the domino, I did not know," he 
pursued, turning to Master Vernon, "that our friend dealt in 
such like gallantries." 

"A truce to this," quoth Gervase, with some show of dis- 
pleasure. 

"How come you hither?" said Dora, who, overhearing the 
discourse, finally mustered courage to turn round to her cousin 
in order to interrupt a conversation which might lead to a quarrel 
" I thought you were in Derbyshire ? " 

" I came thence some time since, and have been travelling 
and chanced to pass hither." 

"You come in time to see a Papist tried for treason," rejoined 
the girl sarcastically, and then, lowering her voice to a whisper, 
she added : " 'Tis the priest from Harvington, caught at Rushock. 
Take heed, cousin, they see thee not, or they may call thee 
to give evidence against him." 

"How should I know aught of this?" rejoined Gervase. 

"The lady could swear to him, methinks," whispered the girl; 
" thou art over bold, coz, to bring her hither among a company 
of staunch Protestants on such an occasion. But I will not 
betray thee, although thou deservest it ; " and she then pursued 
aloud : "And how didst thou leave Aunt Bateson and our 
kinsfolk ? " 

" Right well," he answered, grateful for her mode of treating 
his dilemma, which evinced a feminine tact the more to be 
appreciated, as her conduct involved a considerable amount 
of self-immolation. 

Meanwhile there was an awkwardness in Clara's position. 
She was seated next to Molly Vernon with the Registrar 
behind her. The ladies were casting side glances at the veiled 
lady, and the Counsellor had made an attempt to speak to her, 
to which she returned a cold but courteous bow. 

" Suffer me to change places with you, Molly, that I may 
talk to my cousin's ..." friend, she would have said, but the 
last word was purposely suppressed by Dora, as she rose and 
took Miss Vernon's seat. 

" I ought to have asked my cousin Gervase to present 
me," quoth Dora, in a Jow tone : " but he is too far off for such 
ceremony, and therefore I venture to present myself." 

" Are you Miss Townshend ? " replied Clara, struck by her 
voice and manner, which were far from repelling. 
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"Yes ; Dora Townshend," she answered softly, " and though 
I guess who you are, yet as you hide your face I will not 
breathe your name," she said in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper. 

"You think it strange my coming hither with your cousin," 
rejoined the lady. 

" No ; not to see the poor old man whom I beheld at 
Westwood," returned Miss Townshend. " Have you come far 
with Gervase?" 

" We met at the inn, hard -by, and as he knew I wished to 
come into the Court, he offered to escort me," she answered 
artlessly. " My father could not bring me." 

" Being neighbours, 'tis strange we have never met before,** 
ventured Dora. 

" We live in such seclusion," said Miss Finch. 

"And yet you have known my cousin Gervase for some 
time?" 

" A short time only, and yet it seemeth long." 

"As long as I have, though he be my cousin," replied Dora. 

"No sooner had I consented to accept his safe conduct 
hither, than I repented of my rashness, but he would not suffer 
me to forego his escort." 

"He is so noble and generous," rejoined Miss Townshend, 
" but why should you regret having come with him ? " 

"He risks so much ; being seen with me." 

"No one knows you." 

" You do. Miss Townshend." 

'* You can trust me, surely." 

" It is not for myself, I fear." 

" No, but you can trust me to keep his secrets." 

" How kind of you. Miss Townshend." 

"Nay, call me Dora, for I am his cousin, and we should 
be friends, although," she continued, with a deep sigh, " we are, 
alas ! not of the same faith, I fear .'* " 

" But we may still pray for each other, and be friends in 
that. What should we poor outcasts have come to but for kind 
friends of your persuasion who have helped us ?" 

" Yes, indeed, we will be friends, for cousin Gervase's sake, 
I shall always love you, Clara." 

"Thanks, Dora," said Miss Finch, warmly. 

The whole of their discourse was scarce above a whisper 
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and inaudible to those around. The Miss Vemons and their 
father were under the delusion that they were old friends, and 
half imagined that the lady might be a sister or near relative of 
Mr. SacheverilFs. Gervase alone viewed the whole proceeding 
in its true light, and from his heart felt more grateful to his 
pretty cousin than any words could have conveyed. He was 
now sufficiently at his ease to converse in a light and joyous 
tone to the acquaintances around him, and to utter some polite 
and merry speeches to the damsels seated in front of him. 

"You have not introduced us to your lady friend," quoth 
Nelly, laughingly, " so we must get Dora to present us, as she 
seemeth to know her despite the mysterious veil" 

Fortunately for her, their further converse was interrupted 
by the entrance of the Justices, and the crier shouting, " Silence," 
through the court. The chair was taken by Justice Street, 
a county magistrate with a broad face and a pasty complexion, 
who had formerly practised as a barrister, and was well 
acquainted with the law. A large body of Justices accom- 
panied him, and seated themselves beside him on the bench. 
Among these were Sir John Pakington and Mr. Townshend, 
The latter looked up into the gallery and greeted Dora with 
a nod, but did not seem to notice the presence of his nephew, 
who lowered his face, probably to avoid the awkwardness of a 
recognition. There were certain formalities touching county 
bridges and other public business, including a long list of 
recusants whose fines were either levied or still due, and others 
who were stated to have incurred fresh fines and penalties. 
Among the names read over was that of Francis Finch of 
Rushock, who had incurred additional fines under the Five 
Mile Act for absenting himself from his abode without leave. 

When his name was called, a voice was heard among the 
crowd below, answering " Here ! " 

" Who is that ? " cried the chairman. 

"A gentleman," replied the usher, "who wishes to address 
the court." 

"His name?" 

" I am Francis Finch," returned the Squire of Rushock, 
forcing his way toward the bar, where prisoners were placed. 
" I wish to state my reasons for breaking the Five Mile Act, 
and to crave exemption from a fresh fine from your worships. 
I am come to pay certain claims upon me to the sheriff's deputy. 
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which could only be solvfed by my appearing in Worcester. 
I sent a messenger to four neighbouring Justices, to obtain the 
necessary licence, but as all were absent, I ventured to come in 
person to solicit the permission from the court" 

" That is reasonable," said Mr. Lyttleton of Franldey. 

" Was it so pressing that you could not await our return, or 
send to Worcester ? " asked Mr. Townshend, 

" It was very pressing," replied Squire Finch, "^as the sum 
must needs be paid over this day at latest." 

"You recusants are plotting all over the realm, and we 
must, forsooth, be doubly vigilant, to cope with your intrigues," 
retorted the chairman, somewhat petulantly. 

" Nay," said Sir John Pakington, " but Master Finch hath 
given good reasons I trow, for his coming hither to-day. 
Methinks upon his promise to return and abide quietly at 
Rushock, we may be content to forego his fine on this occasion." 

"Well, Sir John, as you please," answered Justice Street, 
who was a timeserver, and accustomed to defer to the baronet, 
of Westwood. "Are you of the same opinion, gentlemen?" 
he pursued, turning to his brethren on the bench, and then 
added : " So be it. You understand, Francis Finch, that we 
remit your fine on condition that you abstain from any further 
breach of the Act of Parliament, and return forthwith to your 
dwelling. Stand doAvn, sir." 

Clara had bent her head, and Dora, who had grasped her 
hand, felt a tear drop on hers, but no one else noticed this 
little incident. 

Dame Mary Yate, and Dame Wyntour's names were likewise 
called, but without any special comment. As if in reference to 
this subject, Mr. Street summoned the gaoler of the county 
prison in the Castle, and bade him produce the recusant whom 
he had in his custody. 

The prisoners to be tried at the sessions had already been 
transferred to the city prison in the Town Hall, and among them 
was Father Joachim. A few minutes sufficed to bring him into 
court, and all eyes were fixed upon the old man as he entered 
between two constables and took his place in the dock, facing 
the Chairman's seat. 

Clara would gladly have dispensed with her veil to gain a 
better view of that beloved countenance. He looked pale and 
emaciated^ but not less happy or serene than when last she 
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saw him. He stood calm and erect before his judges, inclining 
himself slightly towards them on reaching his place. 

" Your name is Francis Johnson, I believe," said Justice 
Street. " At least, that is one of your names, I understand,** 
he said with a leer at his brother magistrates. 

" They have so many," quoth one of those worthies in reply. 

" At all events," pursued the Chairman, " you answer to the 
name of Johnson ? " 

The Father bowed his assent. 

" Speak up, sirrah," cried the Justice," and tell us, ay or no, 
whether you be a Jesuitical priest or no ? " 

Although he was not a Jesuitical priest. Father Wall felt a 
delicacy in denying the charge point blank. He was aware 
that he had been labouring for the last twenty-five or thirty 
years in a field occupied principally by the Society of Jesus, 
and in those days of persecution there was a solidarity in their 
labours which rendered him averse to what might be casting a 
slur upon his brother missionaries by saying "no" where they 
would have to say " ay," and so be held guilty for not disowning 
what he, as a Franciscan, was lawfully entitled to deny. 

"It were easy for me to say no," he answered, "but by 
saying it I might prejudice others less entitled to deny the 
charge, and therefore, gentlemen, I desire that whatever proofs 
can be brought against me may be produced, and thereupon I 
will answer for myself. But I beseech you, gentlemen, not 
to urge me to answer ay or no to any question before some 
witness hath appeared, or argument been adduced, against me ; 
for assuredly in such cases neither the law of God nor of man 
obligeth any one (even though he were guilty) to bear witness 
against himself, without at least some proof were alleged against 
him, for that were no less than to make him his own exe- 
cutioner." 

" A truce to thy quibbles," cried one of the bench. 

" Nay," said Sir John Pakington, " the prisoner standeth on 
his rights, for no Englishman is bound to criminate himself." 

The baronet was actuated throughout by a wish to screen 
his relative. Dame Mary Yate, which fully accoupts for his 
reticence touching the prisoner's name and antecedents at the 
time of his committal at Westwood. 

" There are witnesses who will swear against you," rejoined 
the Chairman. 
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"If there be witnesses/' answered Father Joachim, "who can 
make out clearly what they swear concerning me, then my life 
is at the King's mercy. But in the meantime, gentlemen, I 
remain guiltless, even though I decline to answer to your ques- 
tion of ay or no ; because the fact of my saying no, in my 
own behalf, Would be no sufficient testimony to acquit me, 
therefore there can be no reason why any man should be urged 
to say ay and excuse himself, even though he were guilty." 

Upon this the magistrates retired to consult together, and 
during their absence the ban of silence was removed by mutual 
consent, and a hum of voices arose simultaneously throughout 
the court. The looks and gestures of the throng showed clearly 
that the prisoner in the dock was the general object of their 
comments, yet he himself seemed unaware of this, and stood 
with downcast eyes as if absorbed in peaceful meditation. 
The gallery was as noisy as the body of the hall, and Clara 
was compelled to overhear a volume of abuse lavished upon 
her beloved Father. 

"Just what might be expected," said the Registrar. " These 
wolves in sheep's clothing are the last to show their true colours 
when it cometh to the scratch. Why could he not own what 
all the world knows ? He is a Jesuitical priest, I'll be sworn. 
He will do his best to slide out of the hangman's noose, albeit, 
by Heavens, I trust its slip-knot will tighten too deftly even for 
his casuist logic to glide through." 

" He hath a good aspect and gentle bearing withal," ventured 
his daughter Nelly. 

" The better to conceal his evil heart. You women are too 
apt to be beguiled by a fair outside," retorted her father. 

" Will they call the witnesses .? " enquired Master Bromley. 

" No, no, my friend," quoth the other ; " know'st thou not 
this be a hanging matter, and must be committed to the judges 
of assize ? They have given him the chance of clearing himself 
by swearing he was no priest ; but now he must needs take his 
trial in due form, which I rejoice at, as I would sooner trust 
good lawyers with such vermin than our rural worthies, who at 
best are not a match for their quibbles. What say you, Master 
Sacheverill?" he pursued, not without some feeling of malice. 

"He hath not the air of being a quibbler. To me he 
seemeth to wear a look of innocence upon his face," returned 
Gervase. 
Q 
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"Take heed, my friend, lest you fall into their traps," re- 
joined the Registrar significantly. "You will not be the first 
who hath been cajoled by them. T were well to rid the king- 
dom of such schemers, if only to save certain weaker brethren 
from falling victims to their sophistries." 

Clara felt it hard to repress her indignation at these speeches, 
but she kept her eyes intently fixed upon the old man in the 
dock, and muttered secret prayers in unison with his. Sache- 
verill displayed some spleen upon his face, but turned away 
without replying to the taunt. 

The Justices were not long absent, and on his return the 
Chairman thus addressed the prisoner : 

" Francis Johnson, we have had you up before us to afford 
you an opportunity of clearing yourself from the charge of 
being a Jesuitical or Papist priest, but you refuse to answer 
to our questions, and therefore there is nothing left but to send 
you back to prison to await your trial before the King's Justices 
at the next Lent Assizes, where I doubt not there will be evi- 
dence enough to send you to the gallows. You now stand com- 
mitted by two Justices of the Peace, Sir John Pakington and 
Mr. Townshend, for refusing to take the oaths of supremacy 
and allegiance, and being consequently suspected to be a 
Jesuitical priest. Gaoler, you can take him back into your 
custody." 

Some over enthusiastic Protestants in the body of the court 
set up a cheer which was loudly re-echoed through the hall out- 
side, despite a somewhat feeble attempt on the part of the 
Chairman to restore silence. 

Some of the audience in the gallery rose to leave the court 
as soon as this proceeding was concluded, but most of them 
remained to witness the trials of various cases of felony and 
misdemeanour about to be heard. Miss Finch was burning 
with anxiety to reach the hall before Father Joachim should 
have been hurried back to the Castle, and turning to Gervase 
she observed that he was only expecting a signal from her to 
free her from her unpleasant dilemma. With much tact Dora 
made an excuse for the stranger and even rose to accompany 
her through the door, telling the ladies that she was going out 
with her cousin. 

The hall outside the court was crowded by a mob intent 
upon hissing and howling down the Papist priest, as he was 
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led forth by a body of constables, who had some difficulty in 
forcing a way through the rabble. There was not wanting, 
however, a sprinkling of good Catholics, who had, like Clara, 
availed themselves of this opportunity to gain a sight and, if it 
were possible, the blessing of the holy man ere he was again 
immured in his prison. They had found it impossible to gain 
access to him in the Castle, for the rules were now so strict that 
not a single recusant had been able to visit him since his com- 
mittal 

Gervase and his fair protdgde^ after briefly thanking Dora 
for her assistance, hastened forward and plunged amongst the 
throng. So dexterously did Sacheverill contrive to glide into 
the thick of the populace, who instinctively made way for the 
lady, that they found themselves close by the priest as he was 
mounting the steps into Cooken Street 

" Your blessing, dear sir," she whispered, and Father Joachim 
turned, and smiling on her, raised his hand. 

" On both of you," he said, " and may God make you happy 
in Him and in each other for His glory. God bless you both, 
my children ! " 

" Pray for us." 

"No Papist watchwords," cried the gaoler, noticing their 
conmiunications. " Constables, do your duty, and keep back 
the rout" 

" God bless you both, my children," said the priest once 
more, as the men closed their ranks and urged forward their 
prisoner. 

Nevertheless the two lovers, happy in the blessing of their 
spiritual father, followed the cortege and kept the old man in 
sight until he was once again barred up within the precincts 
of the Castle. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

COURTSHIP. 

" By my troth, Dora," cried Justice TowTishend wrathfuUy, 
as he entered the parlour in Master Vernon's house in the 
College Green, where his daughter was seated with her cousins, 
engaged in knotting a fringe, " thou art like to bring disgrace 
upon our house. Is it true that thou hast been consorting with 
recusants, and backing up thy mad-ca^ cousin in his schemes ? 
I hear that scapegrace was in court to-day with his Papist sweet- 
heart, and that thou hast been making common cause with 
them." 

" O father, who told thee this ? I saw Gervase," she replied, 
"and a lady with him." 

"A lady.'* Twas Mistress Finch, the Papist girl, and he 
hath been with them at Rushock for a week or more. Thou 
shouldst know better than to bring discredit on thy sire by 
allying thyself to Papists. I tell thee once for all that I will 
not suffer it." 

" Nay, sir," ventured Nelly Vernon, " you are hard upon 
Mistress Dora, for she did no more than we might have done 
in a like case." 

"Have you seen Cousin Gervase, father?" asked Miss 
Townshend. 

"Seen him!" replied the Squire; "methought I saw his 
smirking face as he was quitting the gallery, but I could 
scarce believe my eyes, and should have doubted them even 
now, but that I have learnt on good testimony that the fellow 
hath been in Worcester, and that he came hither from 
Rushock with a couple of as stubborn recusants as are to be 
found within our shire. If he be not already a Papist himself, 
he is next door to it, for he hath been squandering his fortune 
n paying off Frank Finch's debts, and is doubtless prepared to 
wed his daughter." 

" How noble of him ! " quoth Dora. 
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" So you dare defy your father thus," retorted the Justice, 
stamping his foot. "Noble, indeed, to sell himself to the 
enemies of the State. PU tell thee what it is, Dora — I would 
turn any child of mine out of house and home without a 
farthing to bless herself with, who should dare consort with, or 
abet such vermin." 

"Poor girl," returned his daughter, apparently unmoved 
by his fit of wrath, " how should she know better, seeing that 
she was bom and bred a Papist, and hath been trained all her 
life long to revere what we are taught to hate." 

" Umph ! and thy cousin — what of his shameless conduct ? ** 

" Perchance he pitieth her, and pity, father, is akin to love." 

"By heavens, he shall never cross my threshold again, I 
swear, and I warn thee, Dora, thou never speak another word to 
him." 

" Not even if he remain a Protestant ? " she asked. " Why 
Dame Dorothy told me that thou hadst well-nigh consented 
to his wedding Mistress Finch upon those terms." 

" Dame Dorothy, forsooth ! These are the lessons thou hast 
learnt from consorting with these High Church worthies, whose 
Amiinian heresies are but a stepping-stone to Rome. But I 
doubt his sticking to his faith as she declared. He hath gone 
back to Rushock with his friends, at least so saith mine host of 
the King's Head, and we shall have him for a neighbour willy- 
nillv." 

At this conjuncture the Registrar made his appearance, and 
Nelly at once appealed to him. 

"Father," she said, "you saw Dora with her cousin Gervase, 
and can vouch for her not having done more than any cousin 
might have done in greeting him, and yet Mr. Townshend saith 
she hath backed him up in his schemes." 

" I scarce saw her speak to Sacheverill," returned Mr. Vernon, 
taken aback by the appeal, " for she was mostly talking to his 
fair companion in the veil." 

"A few civilities to an unbefriended lady, that was all," 
quoth Nelly. 

" I know not who she was," replied her father, "but, by my 
fay, I pitied her coming all alone among us strangers, and 
not a soul to speak to her till Dora took her seat beside her." 

" Making friends with Papists!" growled the Justice. 

" How else are they to be gained over to our Church ?" 
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enquired Dora. '^ If we all hold aloof we lose all chance of 
bringing them to the truth. A httle kindly sympathy would 
do more, I trow, than all your banishments and proscriptions." 

"There is reason in that, friend Townshend," quoth the 
Registrar. 

"It doth not matter," pursued the Justice in a somewhat 
milder tone. " I will not have my daughter compromised." 

" She is not compromised. Dora 's as staunch a Protestant, 
111 be sworn, as can be found within the four seas," rejoined 
Mr. Vernon, " and you may well be proud of her, my friend." 

After his ebullition of temper the Squire subsided into a 
calmer mood, and it subsequently transpired that Rogers had 
been his informant, and that he and his worthy brother Edward 
had promised further information touching the doings of Gervase 
and his present hosts at Rushock. 

In truth, however, they were not then actually dwelling at 
Rushock, but were tarrying with Dame Yate at Harvington, 
while Mr. Finch's mansion was undergoing some internal 
repairs. Gervase had been as good as his word, and had 
raised upon his estates a sufficient sum to defray the whole of 
Mr. Finch's pressing debts ; and, as soon as he had accom- 
'plished this, had gone off in search of the Squire, who was then 
at Rotherwas or Winslow. He had had much difficulty in 
persuading the old gentleman to accept of his bounty, and, after 
much delay, had only succeeded in doing so by the kindly 
intervention of Dame Mary Yate, to whom he opened his heart 
about Clara. That good Dame wrote a missive to. Miss Finch, 
who was still abiding at WoUashuU, and sent it by Sacheverill 
himself. We have purposely refrained from giving our readers 
a description of that happy meeting at Squire Hanford's 
mansion, where, on the slope of Bredon, under the ivy-mantled 
arches of St Catharine's, they became finally pledged to each 
other and spent several hours of as perfect a bliss as is 
compatible with our frail human existence. These scenes 
are usually better imagined than described, unless by the 
pen of some such transcendant artist as he who wrought the 
tale of Juliet's love for Romeo or the Moor's for Desdemona. 
After that happy interview Gervase had gone back to the Squire 
fortified by the fact of his betrothal, and had accompanied 
him to Harvington, where Clara met them, and all three 
combined in the removal of his scruples and in persuading him 
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to fix an interview with Rogers at the under-sheriff's office 
in Worcester for the liquidation of the debt. This had been 
accomplished upon the first day of the Epiphany Quarter 
Sessions, when Edward Rogers' clerk met them at the 
appointed place and gave a formal receipt for the sum, duly 
signed by his principal, who refrained from appearing. After- 
wards Clara, as hath been shown in the last chapter, 
accompanied her lover into court, in order to obtain a passing 
glimpse of that beloved Father to whom they both owed so 
much. 

Their homeward journey was saddened by the thought of 
Father Joachim's sufferings, and by the reflexion that they were 
now hopelessly deprived of his spiritual ministrations. They 
were pursuing their way through the village of Ombersley, 
when on passing an hostelry they observed four horses 
accoutred with saddles and holsters standing before the door, 
and some faces obtruding from the lattice of the tap-room 
watching them as they rode by. 

" I could swear to Edward Rogers' face," quoth the Squire, 
when they had passed the inn. 

"Then he must have been in Worcester whilst we were 
there," returned Gervase. 

" His presence forbodes some evil," said Clara. 
"What evil, Clara, from which I cannot defend you?" 
" I know not how it is," she replied ; " but I dread him as 
a viper on my path. It seemeth like a lack of charity, but I 
have an invincible presentiment that he intends some further 
plot against my father, and perhaps against you, Gervase. 
Let us press forward ere the dusk overtake us." 

So saying, she spurred her steed into a canter, and they 
proceeded at as brisk a pace as their nags could carry them 
towards the cross-roads near Hartlebury Chase. Squire Finch's 
horse was none of the best, although above the market value 
of what a Papist was entitled to ride. Nevertheless, the animal 
soon began to show signs of fatigue, and he was forced to cry a 

halt. 

"Change steeds with me," said Gervase, springing from his 
saddle as he spoke and urging the old gentleman to accept his 
offer. " You shall ride on with Clara, and leave me to follow 
leisurely. I insist, dear sir ; for her sake you cannot say me 
nay." 
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Vainly did the Squire expostulate. Gervase finally com- 
pelled him to dismount and change horses with him. He was 
well rewarded by the grateful look which Clara gave him, even 
while she appeared to join in her father's remonstrances. 

" Now mark if I cannot keep up with your canter, Clara,** 
cried Sacheverill, "for any horse is freshened by a change of 
riders, as I have oft-times noted when I have been out on a 
long da/s chase." 

They had now reached a steep descent near Elmley, and 
were forced to proceed more leisurely. On ascending the hill 
on the farther side of the valley flanking Squire Townshend's 
park, Clara remarked that they were followed by three horse- 
men. 

" Some yeomen or farmers coming home from Worcester," 
said Gervase. 

" Those men we noted at the inn at Ombersley, most likely," 
returned Clara. 

" There were four horses at the hostelry, and here come only 
three," rejoined Squire Finch. 

" Spur on ahead with Clara," quoth Gervase, " and let me 
follow leisurely. I am not afraid of falling in with them. They 
may be merry after their cups, and say some rude words unfit 
for ladies' ears. 'Twere better Clara should go forward with yoiu" 

" No, Gervase ; I am not afraid with my father and you 
by me." There was an emphasis on the " you " which went to 
his heart. 

Meanwhile the horsemen were gaining upon them, and 
Sacheverill endeavoured to urge his nag into a canter, and 
so prevailed upon his companions to swiften their pace. How- 
ever, he soon discovered that his beast was thoroughly beaten, 
and that he must needs slacken his pace and suffer them to go 
forward without him. 

"Halloo, my friend, that aynt worth much more than five 
pounds, anyhow," cried a jovial yeoman as the three rode up 
beside him. " I wouldn't give ye more to feed the Squire's 
harriers ; but I'll give that willingly for the nag Squire Finch 
is riding. 

" That is mine, and therefore you cannot claim it, master," 
replied Gervase. 

" Unless ye be a recusant as well," qubth one of his com- 
panions. 
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"la recusant, who have never refused an oath in my life," 
retorted Sacheverill. 

" Being in company with recusants is suspicious, to say the 
least," retorted the yeoman who last spoke. 

" Not a whit more so than your being with Edward Rogers 
at that hostelry anon," rejoined Gervase, making a shrewd hit, 
for he had been quick to observe that the horses were the same 
which he had noticed in front of the inn. 

" Edward Rogers ! " cried the former speaker. " Dost thou 
know Edward Rogers? Why he saith thou art a sucking 
Papist and a traitor." 

" The mean coward ! " exclaimed Sacheverill. " Why doth 
he not come and confront me in person, that I may give him 
the lie ? He is afraid of meeting an honest man face to face, 
and hath sent you, sirrahs, to settle his accounts." 

" D Ned Rogers ! let him fight his own battles," quoth 

a burly farmer who had not yet spoken. " So thou hast set 
Squire Finch upon thy nag to save him from our clutches ; 
but methinks the young damsel ahead rideth a pretty filly, 
worth at least a score of pounds, and she is a Papist, I'll vouch 
for it." 

" A lady ! My friends, you will not be such scurvy churls as 
to dismount a fair young damsel from her steed, which after 
all is only a loan hack, and will be claimed back by the 
owner. I never heard of English yeomen doing so ungallant 
an act as to dismount a young lady on the highway." 

"Which way be 3'ou going, master?" returned the first 
speaker in a more cordial tone. 

" I am going with you as far as the cross-roads at Cutnall 
Green, and will treat you to a flagon at the Chequers, if you 
will condescend to let me drink your healths." 

" Well spoken, master. I bethink me after all you be one 
of the right sort," said the first speaker. 

" I am an English cavalier to the back-bone, my friends, 
and come of a stock who have always fought for the King, 
so we will drink King Charles' health together, and confusion 
to his foes." 

"Ay," said the jolly farmer, whose rubicund nose and 
rollicking manner attested to his having already done justice 

to the mallen beverage ; " and d n to the canting dogs who 

would close the ale-house and the skittle-ground." 
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Having thus humoured them, Gervase talked of sport, and 
told them anecdotes of the chase, which awakened a sympa- 
thetic chord in their breasts, until he had succeeded in seating 
them over their flagons at the Chequers, where he left them 
carousing on the best terms with himself and his hosts, whose 
health he made them quaff ere he took his departure. 

Clara was with difficulty persuaded by her sire to leave her 
lover in the rear, but she resigned herself on the persuasion 
that by tarrying she might be endangering her parent's safety. 
It was with feelings of intense relief, that after waiting anxi- 
ously at the casement of the hall, she at length saw Gervase 
return safe and sound to Harvington. 

The household at Dame Mary Yate's, deprived of the mini- 
strations of the priest, continued to meet morning and evening 
in the oratory, where they recited the rosary and other prayers 
in common; and on Sundays the Catholic villagers came in 
and joined in their devotions, and in private prayers com- 
memorating that great Sacrifice which was being offered on 
thousands of altars throughout the world, but at which they 
could only assist in spirit. One of the company, generally 
Gervase himself, was deputed to read some devout homily 
or meditation, and thus they did their utmost to keep alive 
the flame of Catholic devotion, which never burnt more ardently 
than when their foes were doing their best to extinguish it 
altogether. It is thus that in Japan and elsewhere, where 
the priests have all been martyred, the faithful have handed 
down the sacred deposit of the truth from age to age, without 
any sacraments but those which laymen can administer. Such 
is the elasticity of God's Church, that baptism and marriage 
can be continued without a priesthood, and men can live and 
die <good Catholics despite all the world can do to crush out 
the heritage of the saints. 

Squire Finch was occupied during the day with his repairs 
at Rushock, but returned each evening after dusk to Harvington. 
Gervase and Clara were happy in each other's society, and 
seldom strayed beyond the village or the park. Nothing had 
yet been settled touching their marriage, for it was an under- 
standing between them that they should await the termination 
of Father Joachim's trial, in order that if he were released, he 
might bestow his blessing on their nuptials. Whether he would 
be condemned or not was in God's hands. They prayed con- 
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tinually for him, believing that, if it were His will, he would be 
restored to them once more. Under the tuition of Dame Mary 
Yate, and still more so under the sweet and gentle guidance 
of his beloved Clara, Gervase became thoroughly instructed in 
Catholic doctrine and precept The absence of sacramental 
consolations was in some measure compensated by the im- 
possibility of obtaining priestly dispensations from the full rigour 
of the penitential requirements of Holy Church, and their Lent 
was observed with a severity which would almost have satisfied 
the old Fathers of the Desert. Among her other accomplish- 
ments, Clara was a good Italian scholar. She had learnt it from 
a nun while at a convent in Flanders, and had kept it up by 
frequent reading ever since. Among her favourite books were 
the " Lives of the Confessors of Christ," by Father Peter Maffei, 
of the Society of Jesus, and the poetry of Tasso. Gervase in- 
duced her to become his instructress in the Tuscan tongue, of 
which he had previously acquired a slight knowledge, and they 
were wont to read together and translate into English the lives 
of S. Anthony and other saints of the Thebaid, as being most 
appropriate to their present state of spiritual isolation. 

The days passed pleasantly enough for the two lovers, who 
enjoyed the bright sunshine which enlivened a portion of the 
month of February, when they were able to ramble together 
across the meadows between Harvington and Rushock. One 
day, when they returned home from a delightful stroll, during 
which they had been congratulating themselves upon their 
uninvaded solitude. Dame Yate met them in the porch with 
the information that the Vicar of Chaddesley had called to see 
Mr. Sacheverill, and had asked her how long he had been 
resident under her roof, and what church he frequented on a 
Sunday. She had told the parson that he was only a visitor, 
and that, Harvington being an extra-parochial hamlet, she 
imagined he was not bound to go to Chaddesley Church. To 
this the vicar had replied that Chaddesley was his proper 
church, but that if he could show that he frequented some 
other, he would hold him excused ; but that he must call upon 
him at the Vicarage and explain, or that he would be liable to 
be summoned before a Justice. 

" Some snare to entrap you in recusancy, set on foot by 
your good kinsfolk at Elmley," pursued the dame ; '* for the 
good man let out that on hearing you had not been to church 
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at Chaddesley, Mr. Townshend had expressed wonder that you 
had not been seen at Elmley among your own relatives." 

" I will go, methinks, to Elmley, and make a clean breast 
of my conversion, and let them do their worst!" exclaimed 
Gervase. 

"You will get into trouble, I fear," replied the old lady, 
" and bring further trouble upon Father Wall. I would rathe^ 
counsel you to hold aloof from your friends until the proceedings 
are concluded. If you should be called upon to take the oaths, 
you will be forced to acknowledge your recusancy, and then 
your conversion will be laid to the charge of the good priest or 
ourselves, and we shall have the pursuivants once more among 
us. As long as you have i;iot declined the oaths, you are 
no recusant, and can travel as you list. Wherefore, for Clara's 
sake and her good father's, I would urge you to depart for 
awhile. You may tarry with Dame Wyntour, or my good 
friends at WoUashuU, if you desire to linger in our shire. 
Being near at hand, we could send you tidings of any peril 
which may threaten you. I told the vicar you were on a 
passing visit, and I will let him know of your departure." 

On that same evening, there arrived a young woman from 
Elmley, who brought a letter addressed to Mistress Clara 
Finch, containing a second for SacheverilL The outer sheet 
was couched in these terms ; 

My dear Madam, — I pray you destroy this epistle as soon as read, 
for I am sending it unknown to any of my kinsfolk, who would never 
forgive me if they knew of my rash act. I have heard that Cousin 
Gervase hath been at Harvington ; now father hath been worked upon 
by Mr. Rogers to compel him to take the oaths, in order that if he 
be a recusant, which I will never believe, he may be sent to prison. 
If he be still with you, pray deliver to him my enclosure. But I hope 
he is no longer your guest, as his arrest would be a great trouble to all 
his loving friends, and to none more so than your truly faithful and 
obedient servant, 

D. T. 

Clara handed the enclosure to Gervase, who read as follows ; 

My well-beloved Cousin, — I write this in much fear and trepidation, 
for if I were discovered, I know not what would befall me. After we 
met at Worcester, it was rumoured you had gone back to Derbyshire, 
and I acknowledge I was prone to further such rumour lest they should 
make search for you in our neighbourhood. By degrees it hath come 
to light that you have been tarrying all the while at Harvington, which 
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is all the more grievous to father and mother that you have held aloof 
from us, and never once come nigh Elmley to visit your own kinsfolk. 
This too giveth colour to what hath been maliciously reported touching 
your inclinations to Papistry and suchlike. When father told Dame 
Dorothy of what had been noised abroad concerning you, she took up 
the cudgels in your behoof, and avouched that you had certes gone back 
to Derbyshire, or she should have heard of your presence. For a 
season he was quieted by these assurances, but of late hath been freshly 
informed by Master Rogers, that you are dwelling with Dame Mary 
Yate, and are conforming to their superstitions. He hath seen the 
parson at Chaddesley, and hath sent him to discover whether you be 
still true to your Church, and hath resolved to make you testify to 
your conformity by calling upon you to take the oaths. I hope, my 
dear Coz, that you will consent to prove to the world that you are yet, 
what I shall ever believe you to be, a true and God-fearing Protestant 
at heart, and that albeit you love Mistress Clara, and intend to make 
her your wife, you will riot be led away by human affection from the 
Gospel light in which you have been bom and bred, but will 'rather, 
by God's blessing, lead that gracious and lovely young lady to lay aside 
the vain teachings of your Jesuitical priests, and embrace the reformed 
faith, which you know to be true. I have /written this only on surmise 
that you be still at Harvington ; but I am not without hope that you 
may have gone hence, as I dread the trouble that may come upon 
yourself and hosts if father persisteth in having you brought before the 
Justices. Nevertheless, whatever betideth, you will never lack the 
prayers and heartfelt sympathy of your loving cousin, 

D. T. 

" What a good girl your cousin Dora is," said Clara, after 
perusing the letter which Gervase had handed to her, " she 
hath sacrificed her own heart for you, dear Gervase, for I 
ani persuaded she loves you. Ah ! you see that your rides 
and walks with your merry cousin won her heart," she pursued 
archly ; " and I only hope that you were guiltless in striving 
to win her affections by your pretty speeches and soft words, 
or I should be tempted to deem you an arrant flirt, and to be 
jealous of your cousin." 

"Clara! can you doubt me?" he returned in an injured tone. 

" You will make me doubt you if you speak so seriously," 
she replied, " for I am sure the girl hath lost her heart to you." 

" She hateth Papists ! " rejoined Gervase. 

" She therefore proveth the depth of her affection, seeing 
that despite your leanings she still loveth you," answered 
Mistress Finch. 

" A cousinly love," quoth Sacheverill. " I only felt for 
her as I should for a sister if I had been blessed with one." 

"Is that true, Gervase t " 
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" On my word of honour, that hath been all that I ever felt 
towards her." 

" She is as good as any sister," returned Clara ; " and for 
my part, I shall ever esteem her such." 

" My own beloved one ! " said Gervase, as he pressed 
his lips upon her forehead. 

They then discussed the momentous question as to what 
was best to be done under the circumstances, and it was re- 
solved that he should lose no time in escaping from the 
dangers which threatened his sojourn at Harvington. That 
very night he made his preparations, and after a tender 
farewell, while it was yet dark, took his departure from his 
betrothed and his kind hosts, and rode by unfrequented ways 
to WoUashuU. It was agreed that he should receive early 
tidings of all that transpired during his absence, and Dame 
Yate assured him that she would strive to make arrange- 
ments for Clara to visit the Hanfords during the spring, in 
order that the lovers might once more be thrown together 
without danger of discovery. Clara replied to Dora's note in 
a few brief words, announcing that Gervase was no longer at 
Harvington. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE PRISONER. 

The Castle at Worcester was only a fragment of the g^and 
old fortress of Urso d'Abitot, overhanging the Severn, and 
commanding a fine view of the Malvern HiJls, where the 
Norman kings had held their Court, and where Sir William de 
Beauchamp had defied Simon de Montfort, who only gained 
access to it through the treachery of the citizens. Even in 
Leland's time it was a ruin, for that worthy antiquary mentions 
that half the base-court, or area, was then within the wall of the 
Cathedral Close, and that the dungeon-keep was overgrown 
with brushwood It stood on the south side of the Minster and 
its bulwarks overhung the Severn. It was entered through 
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the massive old gateway called Edgar's Tower, which alone 
remains to testify to its former magnificence. The rampart 
ran from the northern comer of that gateway towards the 
river, and the exterior mote might still be traced at the period 
of our narrative. The dungeon-keep, as well as certain debris 
of the inner bayle, had been repaired, to be used for the purposes 
of a county prison. Between these two fragments of the 
ancient fortress there was a spacious courtyard, on the northern 
side whereof other buildings had been erected. The whole 
was enclosed by a lofty wall constructed chiefly out of the 
remains of the Norman Castle. 

The dungeon was used for the worst class of criminals, 
who were enclosed in this dark dank subterranean vault with 
fetters on their ankles, and a chain connecting several prisoners 
together, so that every movement of each was felt by all his 
comrades in misfortune. The atmosphere was such as to 
engender gaol fevers which, even as late as the days of the 
philanthropist, John Howard, rendered Worcester gaol notorious 
for its insalubrity, despite the healthiness of its elevated position. 
The debtors occupied the building at the eastern extremity of 
the enclosure, where it was also usual to incarcerate unconvicted 
felons, and certain others condemned for misdemeanours and 
hghter offences. 

Father Wall was suffered to remain in this latter section of 
the prison, as he was not yet under sentence, but the gaoler 
had been cautioned to watch over him with unusual vigilance, 
and on no plea whatever to permit any one from without to 
visit, or even to supply him with those articles of food or 
money with which, in those days, it was customary to indulge 
prisoners before and even after their conviction. 

Among the debtors he, nevertheless, found some kindly 
disposed persons, possibly secretly inclined to Catholicism, who 
lent him writing materials. Whether he had his breviary 
appears doubtful, but the chaplain of the gaol, a zealous 
Protestant, left a Protestant version of the Bible for his use, 
of which he was willing to avail himself as his knowledge of 
the Scriptures enabled him to correct any errors or omissions 
in its text, and from which he could readily cull the Divine 
truths which never ceased to afford him consolation amidst 
all his sufferings. 

In his confinement he wrote the following words in a 
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diary which is still extant : * " After the sessions the Justice 
sent me to prison again, at Worcester, where I now am, which 
imprisonment, in these times especially, when none can send 
to their friends, nor friends come to them, is the best means to 
teach us how to put our confidence in God alone in all 
things ; and then He maketh good His promise that * all things 
shall be added to us, 'f which chapter, if every one* would 
read and make good use of, a prison would be better than a 
palace, and a confinement for religion and a good conscience* 
sake, more pleasant than all the liberties the world can afford. 
As for my own part (God giving me His grace and all faithful 
Christians their prayers), I am happy enough ; and as for 
others, I beseech God that the evil example of those that 
swear against their consciences may not be guides for the rest 
to follow, nor their deeds a rule to their actions. We all 
ought to follow the narrow way, though there be many difficulties 
in it. It is an easy thing to run in the blind way of liberty, 
but God deliver us from all broad, sweet ways. We know 
what Job said of libertines : 'They lead their lives in the 
goods of this world, and in a moment they descend into helL' % 
But, as our Saviour saith, * What doth it profit a man to 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?' God gave Job a 
goodly increase for all the riches He took from him, and 
blessed his latter end more than his beginning, and gave him 
one hundred and forty years of flourishing life for his short 
affliction in which his constancy and faith in God were tried ; 
and our Saviour promiseth an hundredfold to all that leave 
goods and everything willingly for His sake. Whoso well 
considers this will be content to leave both friends, fortune, and 
freedom, by imprisonment for their faith and religion's sake, 
till such time as it shall please God and the King (in obedience 
to whose command they suffer) to release them. And in the 
meantime they will have this comfort, that they are giving a 
testimony that they fear God and honour the King. They fear 
God because they choose rather to suffer persecution than swear 
against their consciences ; they honour the King because they 

* The trial of Francis Johnson, a Franciscan, at Worcester for High 
Treason : 31 Charles II., a.d. 1679, written by himself. Cobbett's "State 
Trials," vol. vii. p. 730. See note referring to the original pamphlet 
probably printed at Worcester, A. D. 1679. 

+ S. Luke xii. 31. ^ 

X Job xxi. 31. 
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are willing to suffer the penalties he imposes, and yet remain-* 
faithful subjects to him, whom God long preserve, with his- 
Parliament and people, in all happiness." 

It seems evident, from the above extract out of his diary,, 
that Father Joachim was at this time under the impression; 
that the fury which was then raging against the Chui;ch might 
subside. It must be remembered that during the first years 
of the Restoration, Catholics had enjoyed a respite from that 
excessive proscription which had signalized the Commonwealth, 
Charles II. had more than once showed a wish to favour the 
proscribed religion, and, in the year 1672, had gone so far as to 
publish a Declaration of Indulgence to nonconformists and 
recusants, whereby he suspended all the penal laws, allowing' 
dissenters to exercise their religion in places licensed for 
public worship, but, at the same time, strictly confining the 
religious assemblies of Catholics to private houses. This- 
Declaration of Indulgence awakened the most violent opposition 
throughout the country, and, coupled with the conversion of 
the Duke of York, contributed to fan into a flame the latent 
hostihty against the Court. The anti- Catholic bias of the 
English public was probably far more virulent than during 
the unrelenting persecutions of Queen Elizabeth, for the 
Puritanism of the Commonwealth had effaced all traces of 
the old Catholic sympathies of the people, and had settled them 
down into that Calvinistic Protestantism which formed the 
staple of the national belief for nearly two centuries, venting 
itself, at a later period, in various forms of dissent, and in the 
kindred nonsacramentalism of the Low Church party in the 
Establishment. Macaulay declares that hatred for Catholicism 
had become one of the ruling passions of the community, and 
that it was as strong in the ignorant and profane as in ^those 
who were Protestants from conviction ; and, at this period, there 
was a general impression afloat that the Court was silently 
preparing to restore the ancient faith. Catholics themselves 
had been full of hope, and had watched the various political 
signs of the times with the keenest interest. The French 
alliance and the secret treaty between Charles II. and 
Lewis XIV. had fostered the delusive dream which many a 
pious household was cherishing in secret, and which seemed on 
the eve of being realised when the Duke of York not only 
submitted to the Church but married a Catholic princess. \vt 
R 
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the previous century the Court was continually inventing and 
fomenting Catholic plots as pleas for increased vigilance and 
persecution. The unhappy Powder Plot itself was the outcome 
of this nefarious policy, for the misguided contrivers of that 
fatal and iniquitous scheme were unquestionably goaded on 
by the examples which the Government itself had perpetually 
provoked and stimulated, in order to cajole its victims into 
self-destruction. After the Restoration, the same policy was 
pursued, no longer by the Court, but by its foes. Such men as 
Shaftesbury and Halifax, who aimed at popularity, were well 
aware that they could build their success upon no firmer basis 
than the popular hatred to the Catholic Church, and that on 
this fulcrum they could even upset the monarchy of the 
Stuarts. From the Courts of Elizabeth and James they learnt 
the lesson of inventing Popish plots as the surest means of 
arousing the dormant spirit of the nation against a Government 
which was supposed to favour the proscribed religion. Already 
in 1675 an attempt had been made to hatch a Catholic 
conspiracy, and an apostate monk named Luzancy was 
produced by Lords Holies and Russell, with a tale very 
similar to that which Titus Gates subsequently devised. It 
is possible that the public mind may not have been ripe for the 
exhibition of credulity to which it succumbed three years later, 
for the scheme collapsed as soon as the man's dishonesty was 
exposed. The failure of this and other attempts, together with 
the well-known leanings of the Royal family, may have 
encouraged Father Joachim and his brethren to hope that 
the present storm would likewise blow over as soon as the 
lies of the conspirators should have become patent. Hitherto, 
be it remembered, none of the principal victims had been put 
to death. The Jesuit martyrs were in Newgate awaiting their 
trials, and there were seculars and regulars in almost every 
gaol throughout the country, but as yet scarce one of them 
had been arraigned, and therefore there was every reason to 
hope that ere the time should arrive for their trials, some 
change might come over the public sentiment, and that the Court 
at any rate might exert its clemency in their behalf. 

Any information which may have reached the Father during 
the three months intervening between his appearance at the 
sessions and the spring assizes must have come to him 
through his fellow-prisoners or the officers of the gaol, for 
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according to his own account, he was entirely debarred from 
intercourse with his friends outside. He endeavoured to fulfil 
the requirements of his rule with the utmost severity, and 
found means of mortifying his flesh by even curtailing the 
scanty fare allowed him under the harsh dietary of the Castle. 
In a thousand ways he strove to conform his life to the sufferings 
of his crucified Redeemer, and by such close following in His 
steps^ who when He was reviled did not revile an4 when He 
suffered threatened not, to be made more and more a partaker 
of the Divine Nature. By these means he sought to compensate 
for the loss of Holy Mass and the Sacraments, for, unlike 
some of his brethren in the London prisons, where there were 
many Catholics, he was unable to obtain those supreme 
consolations which sometimes penetrated the walls of their 
gaols despite the cruel vigilance of the authorities. By constant 
prayer and meditation he continued to prepare himself for any 
eventualities which might befall him. 

During Lent the good Father refused the meat which was 
occasionally set before him and was consequently limited to the 
scantiest diet, consisting chiefly of bread and water, of which 
he partook only after mid-day. 

Nor did the good Franciscan fail during the whole term of his 
imprisonment to seize upon any opportunities which chanced to 
fall in his way of fulfilling the duties of his ministry by winning 
souls to Christ. He appears to have possessed a wonderful 
power of conversation with Protestants in their own way, quoting 
their own authorised version of the Scriptures, and leading them 
by degrees to enquire into the truth, while always showing them 
the proofs of the Catholic doctrine in their own Bibles. By this 
means he succeeded in reclaiming some of his companions from 
their profane and vicious courses, and in giving a certain tone to 
the prisoners, which so told upon their general conduct as to 
tender them more amenable to the discipline of the l^ol. He 
thus became a favourite with the officers, who consequently 
showed him every indulgence in their power. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

FRESH SHOALS AHEAD. 

The Catholics of Worcestershire were reduced to terrible 
straits for fulfilling their Easter precept that year, and indeed 
the paucity of priests rendered it impossible for the greater 
number to accomplish these solemn duties at all. Those 
priests who remained at large made every effort to visit as many 
stations as could be reached without the certainty of discovery, 
and among these they usually selected in preference sucli 
as were situate on the confines of counties, whence upon 
alarm being given, they might readily escape into another 
shire. Such were Mawley, Little Malvern, Wollashull, 
Beckford, Coughton, and others. A Jesuit Father arrived at 
Wollashull, early in Lent, disguised as a rough yeoman, 
whereby his identity was concealed from the greater portion 
of the household in order to avoid all risk of discovery. Squire 
Hanford sent off a trustworthy messenger to invite as many 
Catholics as could safely be convened on successive Sundays 
during that holy season (when they arrived in batches, before 
daybreak), to participate in the sacraments, departing by 
various roads across the hill so as to avoid observation. 
When Gervase reached Wollashull and found that his kind 
hosts were enjoying a privilege of which his friends at 
Harvington were likely to be deprived, he persuaded his hostess 
to send a secret communication to Dame Yate, to enable 
them to make arrangements to assist in these most essential 
Christian duties. They learnt however that their kind intention 
had been anticipated by Gilbert Talbot of Grafton, who had 
obtained the services of a priest from Staffordshire to minister 
secretly to the Catholics around that neighbourhood, and that 
the family at Harvington would thus be enabled to approach 
the sacraments during the period allowed for the fulfilment of 
the Paschal precept. 
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Albeit, Mistress Hanford did not despair of gratifying the 
lovers by uniting them once more beneath her roof, and about 
S. Joseph's Day she despatched a fresh message to persuade 
Clara to come thither, proposing that she should make Hoding- 
ton her half-way house and offering to send a trusty old yeoman 
with a pillion to bring her forward to Wollashull. Gervase 
anxiously awaited a reply to this missive, but it was not until 
after a lapse of three or four days that the hind from Rushock 
brought letters whereof one, addressed to Sacheverill, was 
couched in these terms : 

My dear Mr. Sacheverill, — I take the precaution of sending you 
this letter by a very trusty messenger as I am most anxious that no one 
hereabouts may suspect that you are still within this shire, for there 
are many on the look out for you, and I fear that if you linger much 
longer even where you now are, they will be upon your track. I 
feel convinced they are bent upon bringing you before a justice 
and making you take the oaths or avow yourself a recusant. I 
would urge you by all you hold dear to depart as soon as you can and 
betake yourself either to London or else return to your own county 
by some roundabout way that you may not fall into their hands. 
Mr. Edward Rogers hath been here of late, and sorely as I still feel 
tempted to distrust him, he speaketh now so fairly touching yourself, 
and showeth so much sympathy for our cause and our poor friend, of 
whom you know, that my father and Dame Mary are persuaded he 
repenteth him of his past life, and is desirous to become a true son of 
the Church, and make amends for all his evil ways. He behaveth 
himself with much courtesy and respect to Dame Mary, and likewise 
to your humble servant, wherefore, granting he were a hypocrite and 
his repentance feigned, yet you need no longer to distress yourself 
on our account, nor even on my father's, with whom he is on very 
friendly terms. God, who changeth the hearts of men, will ever find 
means to protect us, and I place your safety and all my other cares in 
His hands and those of our sweet Blessed Lady who intercedeth 
for us and will bring us together in God's good season. Only send one 
line to say you will follow my behest and go hence without delay. 
Mr. Edward Rogers, who anon hath brought us tidings of your uncle's 
search to find you, urgeth that you should go to London and let us 
know yoiu: abode there. 

Yours in most sincere affection, 

C.F. 

The same messenger brought a letter from Dame Yate to 
Mistress Hanford, deploring the impossibility of sending Clara 
to Wollashull for the present, and urging her as she valued 
his safety to speed the departure of her guest. 

The perusal of Clara's epistle threw Gervase into a state 
of terrible perplexity, for he was far from giving credence to 
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the tidings of Roger's conversion, feeling persuaded that he 
had once more succeeded in duping Mistress Finch and her 
father by his plausible d^plicity. He at once sought an inter- 
view with the bearer of the letters, whose communications were 
not of a kind to reassure him. 

" Ah, maister, I knows nought of what them letters has to 
tell your honour, but I am right sure as others knows what was 
in 'em, and if so be as they bid you come down the hill, Pll tell 
you there is a snare laid for you, and I shouldn't wonder if 
this Master Ned Rogers had had somewhat to say to it. As 
I was coming through Comberton I saw some half-dozen 
nags at the ale-house trough and stepped in to drink a cup of 
perry, being a bit. dry. One of the churls cried out as soon 
as he saw me, * Holloa, Joe ! You've kept us a precious time, 
old lad.' It was Wilkins, him as your honour may remember 
the time as they broke into our house and carried off the old 
gentleman you know. * Here's,' quotha, * a drink of good ale 
for ye, as '11 do ye more good than yon washy cider stuff. 
Come, old boy, we be waitin' your return, and mind ye bring 
the gentleman back wi' ye, for we holds an invitation for him 
from the King.' I kept my counsel, for I smelt a rat, and 
so I quoth, * I see ye, sirrah, down our way not two days 
since with Master Ned. You be on his errand, I'm thinking.' 
'We be on the sheriff's errand,' quoth one of his comrades. 
* Hold your tongue, gaffer,' cried Wilkins, * ye blabbing knave 
I may have been with Master Rogers, but mind, Joe, ye say 
nought o' this to the gentleman yonder. Ye see this crown,' he 
says, and shows me a bright new piece ; * I'll give ye this as 
soon as ye come back along with the gentleman to put him 
on his road for Evesham, and then ye shall have another flagon 
of ale to drink his health and ours.' I thanked 'em and 
kept my counsel, your honour. As I was going, they cried after 
me to make good speed, and I can almost swear some on 'em 
followed me as far as the squire's park gates at the bottom o 
the hill, where most like they be awaiting me." 

It was :evident to Gervase that there was a plot to seize 
him and take him before the justices, and he felt confident 
that Rogers himself was at the bottom of the scheme. In his 
perplexity he consulted with his kind hosts, who advised his 
making his escape across the hill to Beckford, and thence, by 
Stanway and the wolds, into Oxfordshire. 
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He wrote a brief reply to Clara's note : 

My beloved one, — I warn you against trusting Edward Rogers, for I 
am persuaded that he is only deluding you, and that he will never 
rest satisfied until he hath compassed his object, one means whereto 
will be gained by wreaking his vengeance upon your own true and 
faithful lover. G. S. 

I leave it to the bearer to give you fuller information on this 
matter. If I escape in safety, I will inform you of my abode. 

He gave some verbal messages to Addis whom he left 
Seated at his meal in the lower hall, and then accompanied by 
the good squire and his own servant, rode through the woods 
as far as the trees served to screen them from view, toward 
the summit of the hilL As it was growing dusk they might 
hope to escape observation until beyond the reach of the 
pursuivants. 

An hour later, old Addis returned, having concealed the 
letter in his shoe, and told the men that he had delivered 
his message, but could not say when Master Sacheverill was 
prepared to follow him. As he had not been informed of his 
escape, he could safely aver that he believed him to be still at 
the hall. Having failed in securing them their quarry they did 
not deem it necessary to give him his crown piece, but sent him 
homewards with a message to Edward Rogers that they were 
tarrying there until nightfall when, should Master Sacheverill 
fail to appear, they would go and seek him at Squire Han- 
ford's house. 

Meanwhile Gervase was on his way to Oxford, nor halted 
until he was safe beyond the confines of the shire. He spurred 
forward his steed to avoid the pain of reflecting upon his 
situation, which was one of extreme perplexity and anguish. 
He was leaving Clara at the mercy of his bitterest foe, and yet 
he felt that were he to return to her he should only be inflicting 
additional misery on his friends by his certain arrest. His 
plans for the future were a perfect blank, and he could find no 
means* either of advancing the interests of those whose welfare 
he had most at heart, or of providing for his own security. 
With a mind thus distracted and disconsolate, he journeyed 
onward, by long stages, toward the capital 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE RUNNETH NOT SMOOTH. 

Old Addis was too wary to commit himself to the enemy, 
and although Edward Rogers had been prowling about Rushock 
Court all the day following that to which our last chapter 
referred, in order to intercept his return, he could not extract 
much from him when he met him. 

" You have brought back some letters, I trow, good fellow," 
quoth Rogers. " I am come from Mistress Finch to fetch 
them for her." 

" Letters ? nay, I ha' no letters for ye. I saw your honour's 
friend Wilkins, who bade me say as he should go up to the 
Hall at nightfall and do your bidding by taking Master Sache- 
verill afore the justices." 

" Heavens I " cried Rogers, turning as white as a sheet. 
^* You must have mistaken his message. I never sent Wilkins 
on such an errand." 

"Howbeit, that's what they tells me, master," replied the 
other with an imperturbable expression on his face. 

" You old scoundrel," rejoined Rogers, " I deem you as big 
a rascal as is to be found in the shire. D'ye know Master 
Johnson enough to swear to him ?" 

" I knows a bigger rascal than I am, who'd swear a dozen 
Papists to the gallows, tho' he war bom and bred among 'em," 
retorted the old man. 

"That's neither here nor there, man. There's a friend o' 
mine waiting to see you. Master Wilkins, whom you have 
spoken of, hath come back an hour ago, and he is waiting for 
you." 

" Waitin' for me ! " cried the cowherd. 

" Yea ; and we shall hear from him whether he told you 
such lies as you accuse him of," pursued Rogers. 

" Where be he ? " asked the peasant 
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" Down by your cot yonder, I trow. Go thither and seek him. 
Ill wait here until you come back," rejoined the other artfully. 

The result was strictly in accordance with Rogers* antici- 
pations, and the honest factotum did not reappear at the 
Court, for Wilkins served him with an order to accompany 
him forthwith to Elmley, where, after a long examination 
before Justice Townshend, it was held that he was an important 
although most unwilling witness and that it would be necessary, 
in order to ensure his appearance at the trial, to commit him 
to Worcester Castle during the interval ; and he was accord- 
,ingly despatched thither without any opportunity of previous 
communication with his recusant patrons at Harvington. Rogers 
sought an early opportunity of reprehending Wilkins for his 
double imprudence of suffering Gervase to escape across the 
hill, and of disclosing the purport of his errand to the hind. 
Nevertheless, this flight of his rival was not without its 
advantages, especially as he hoped to put Harry Townshend 
upon his cousin's track in London, and thus to impede his 
return into Worcestershire for many a long day. 

On his return to Harvington he informed Dame Mary 
and Clara, whom he found in the hall, that Addis' journey had 
been in vain, for that, ere he arrived at Wollashull, Gervase 
had departed, and that as the poor man was returning home- 
ward he was captured and carried off to Squire Townshend's 
in order that he might give evidence at Father Wall's trial. 

" Who can have made known poor old Addis' name to the 
Justice ?" quoth Clara, " for he was the last they would have 
thought of as a witness against our dear Father, methinks ! " 

" Wilkins must have betrayed him, for he knoweth him well, 
and is on the search for testimony," returned Rogers without 
hesitation. 

" Have you seen Addis ?" enquired the young lady. 

"I saw him," rejoined the other, "before he went to his 
cottage, and found that he had returned empty-handed, Sache- 
verill having gone off without leaving any tidings of his 
destination." 

" Did not Dame Hanford send a reply to my letter?" asked 
Mistress Yate. 

" I only know that he declared he had no letters, and that 
now he is safe in Worcester Castle, or like to be an hour 
hence," retorted Rogers. 
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" 'Tis strange," observed Dame Mary," that Mr. Sacheverill 
should have departed without sending us any intimation of his 
purpose. He said not how long he had gone, or whither ? \ 

" Some time, methinks," replied Rogers in a mysterious tone; 
"but it ill becometh me, who have resolved to make amends for 
my former rivalry and feuds with this gentleman, to say a word 
to his disparagement, for I have determined henceforth to 
stand his friend whatever comes of it" 

" Some time ? " enquired the Dame. " You must have more 
information than you are willing to impart, I trow. Perhaps you 
may have heard whither he went ? " 

"Rumours only ... to which I am loath to give further 
currency," quoth the other in an equally mysterious tone. 

" Tell them to me for what they are worth, for if they be 
public rumours there can be no slander in revealmg them," 
returned the lady. 

"It were folly to make a mystery where there may be nought,'* 
replied Rogers, " but so prone are people to make mountains out 
of mole-hills to their neighbour's disparagement, forsooth, that 
they have connected Mr. SacheverilPs flight with the journey of 
Mistress Dora Townshend into Derbyshire. She went thither 
last week for the avowed purpose of meeting Mr. Sacheverill 
and his family, cind some say it hath been so appointed betwixt 
them. There are those among his Protestant relatives who 
augur well of this encounter for his return to the Established 
religion. For my part I did not credit the rumours so far as 
he was concerned, and was much scandalised when I heard 
this day from Addis that he had in truth departed from 
WollashulL" 

Clara, who had fixed her eyes on Edward Rogers as 
he spoke, now quietly rose, and turning to Dame Mary said : 

" Neither do I credit the rumours, dearest Mistress Yate," 
and so saying she quitted the apartment and retired to her 
own chamber. 

"Tis true, nevertheless," pursued Rogers, "that Mistress 
Dora hath gone into Derbyshire, for I have it on the authority 
of the Justice's lady herself, who said that she was bent upon 
setting her cousin Gervase straight with his kinsfolk." 

" How strange that he should have fled from his hosts 
without imparting his intentions to Clara ! " returned the Dame 
musingly. 
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'' This doth but confirm what they say, that he hath made 
peace with his Protestant relatives, and that Mistress Dora is 
at the bottom of the whole matter, and that there is a secret 
compact betwixt the two. His not writing to Mistress Finch 
showeth clearly that he hath broken with her. Poor damsel ! 
Heaven knoweth I am grieved for her, but yet I deem it she 
hath had a lucky escape, for he is known in his own shire 
as fickle and wayward in love." 

In speaking latei* to her father, Rogers amplified his story 
still further, and even went so far as to declare that there had 
been a long correspondence between Gervase and Dora 
preparatory to the rendezvous which they were supposed to 
have made in the Peak. He was able to prove from the 
testimony of neighbours that Dora had actually journeyed to 
Ashbourne about a week before this revelation occurred. 

The Worcester Assizes were fixed for Tuesday, the 15th 
of April,* Old Style, during the week preceding Easter Sunday. 
Clara felt very nervous as the time approached, and all the 
more so that she found herself in a state of perplexity and 
isolation, owing to the absence of all tidings whatever touching 
Gervase. She was distressed beyond measure to find that 
Edward Rogers, who was now almost a daily visitor at the Hall, 
seemed to gain an increasing influence over her father. The old 
man had been much shaken by his recent distresses, and his 
mind was less vigorous than in former years. She could not 
help being aware that his intellectual powers were enfeebled, 
and that he readily succumbed to the plausible flattery of the 
unprincipled man who was using every artifice to reinstate 
himself in his confidence. Since the day when the former 

* The Roman Easter had been on the 2nd of April, New Style (or 
the 23rd March, O.S.), exactly four weeks before the Protestant Easter 
of that year. There is much conflicting evidence on the question as to 
whether, between the years 1582 (when the Bull of Gregory XIII. established 
the reformed calendar) and 1752, when the New btyle was adopted in 
England, English Catholics kept the moveable feasts of the Church in 
accordance with Rome, or in conformity with their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen. There are many evidences of their observance of the 
immoveable feasts, such as Christmas and Lady Day, on the Old Style 
dates ; but touching Easter there is a conflict of testimony which would 
almost lead us to suppose that there may have been a diversity of custom, 
of which, at times, they may have found it convenient to avail themselves 
in those days of persecution. It is certain that, during his trial, J^ather 
Wall made no allusion whatever to the fact of its being Holy Week when 
he was arraigned, which had it been the Catholic Holy Week, he was not 
unlikely to have noticed. 



bad aTfiMfrd to tbe mmoar of SadiCfCiiIFs vendecfoas with 
Dora TowTuhgnd in Dcrinrsltire, she had cazcMIj abstained 
from ever naming her lover even to her £idier. and ^dSL less bad 
she sobered it to be pro£uied fay his rival witiboot some sadi 
silent protest as instantly qnittii^ the ^nrtmcnt. She ^lent 
much of her time in her own bower occupied in her translaticm 
of the fatographies whidi she had commenced widi Genrase, 
taking especial care never to walk abroad dnrii^ tibe hours 
when Edward Rogers was at HarvingtoBy lest she shoold be 
entrapped into a /^U a UU with him. 

One morning in .^uil, about a wedc before the assize 
day, as she sat at her embroidery in Dame Mary's apartment, 
the latter observed casually : 

^We have no friends in Worcester, that I can recall, to 
furnish us with tidings of the trial next Tuesday. It would 
be madness for your father to risk his liberty by going into the 
city. He hath no longer the strength or activity for such a 
freak as in days of yore, and he could never obtain a licence 
from four Justices to do it openly." 

** There surely must be some one among your tenants,** 
quoth Clara, ''who could watch the proceedings without 
danger of suspicion and bring us early news of the residt. 
I would I were a man, to venture on it Even maiden 
though I be, I am half inclined to risk the consequences, if 
only to gain a sight of my dear Father when he standeth 
arraigned before the judge, and to see his holy countenance 



once more." 




" Mr. Edward Rogers," returned Dame Mary calmly, " hath 
personally no inclination to be present at the trial, for he 
feareth that his brother may betray him and induce the justices 
to subpoena him as a witness, but notwithstanding, he hath 
offered, if you were willing to accept of his services, to escort 
you into Worcester under some disguise, and place you in 
the court to hear the cause." 

" Never ! I will never consent to trust myself in his com- 
panionship," rejoined Clara indignantly. 

" My beloved child," replied the dame, "pardon my having 
told you what he said, for I know you are little disposed 
to believe in his changed dispositions and penitence ; but I 
have observed him closely, and albeit less confident at first 
than your dear father, I see no good reason to distrust his 
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motives. He never speaks, of you but with marked reverence, 
and all his converse showeth a deep sense of religion and a 
hatred for his former courses." 

The girl bent down her head as if intent upon her task, 
and uttered not a word. 

" Tis strange that we have had no tidings of Mr. Sacheverill 
for so many weeks/' pursued Dame Yate after a long pause. 
" I fear 'tis true that Mistress Townshend and he are together 
in Derbyshire. 'Tis certain she is there, for Squire Dobyns of 
Kidderminster told my tenant that his wife had gone with her 
to his mother's at Ashbourne. If he should prove fickle to 
his God, you cannot hope he will be true to his earthly 
love." 

" I trust him to be true to both," said Clara in a determined 
voice, while raising her head and fixing her eyes (in which a 
tear was visible) upon her hostess. "Dear Dame Mary, how 
can you be so mistrustful ? Pray say no more about him ; I 
cannot otherwise command myself." Saying this, she rose 
quietly, and laying aside her work, left the room. 

Dame Yate felt deeply pained at what had passed, and 
would have followed her, but for the entrance of old Mistress 
Finch who came to tell her that her brother and Edward Rogers 
were seeking her. The latter came to press his plan of con- 
ducting Clara to the assizes, averring that he had arranged 
with friends in Worcester to escort her into court. Dame 
Mary, who now deemed it unadvisable to press the matter 
further, utterly discouraged the proposal on the plea that Clara 
had not health or strength for such an undertaking. 

Clara's face showed signs of the sufferings which she was 
striving to conceal. She never again alluded to what had 
passed between Dame Mary and herself, but was more silent 
and reserved in her society. When Edward Rogers was present 
she avoided him as much as possible, and answered him with 
a studied but courteous coldness. 

There was a post office at Kidderminster, but the letters were 
kept until applied for, and thus Dame Yate usually received 
them when her tenants went in thither on a market-day and 
called for them. Edward Rogers, being in the habit of passing 
through Kidderminster, had undertaken this duty, but no letter 
had ever come to hand for Clara. There was so much uncer- 
tainty and irregularity in the conveyance of letters in those days, 
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that no one could venture to predict the hour of their delivery.* 
Clara had not been informed of Rogers' offer to act as letter- 
bearer, and on market days had invariably called at the house 
of one of Dame Yate's farmers to ask whether he had brought 
her any communication from the post. She usually only saw 
the farmer's wife, who simply told her that her goodman had 
brought none. One day she found Dame Yate reading a letter 
delivered to her by Edward Rogers, and then she discovered 
that he was in the habit of calling for them as he passed through 
Kidderminster. She uttered no remark, but her suspicions were 
at once aroused, and she determined to go herself to the office 
and to make enquiries whether any letters had been received 
with her address. She selected a day when Edward Rogers 
had accompanied her father to Rushock, and started off by a 
path across the fields, following the meandering course of a 
brook t which, passing through Dame Yate's property, flowed 
into the Stour just below Kidderminster. The town, which 
contained about 5,000 inhabitants, was famous for its looms of 
linsey-woolsey and Kidderminster hangings, as they were called, 
a manufacture^ which afforded occupation for a large proportion 
of its inhabitants. In those days there were no tall chimneys 
emitting volumes of smoke, and the little burgh lay peacefully 
ensconced in its green and fertile valley, backed by the range 
of low hills beyond the Severn, and fertilized by the waters oi 
the Stour and the Severn. The minster, or church, where 
Baxter preached during the Commonwealth, lay to the north 
of the town, and was among the most salient objects in the 
landscape. Clara, who was veiled and habited in a dark riding 
•dress, the least conspicuous costume she could wear, avoided 
the principal thoroughfare and made her way to the office 
where the mail-bags were deposited, by the side of the principal 
inn. 

" Has any letter come hither," she said to the man in charge 
of the office, " addressed to Mistress Clara Finch?" 

" The bag from Worcester came last night," he replied, " and 
here are all the letters not yet claimed. You may see them for 



* See Macaulay's History of England, vol. i. p. 386. 

+ Dame Yate and her successors the Throckmortons have received for 
the privilege of the water from Bellbroughton brook, jf 1,800. The irriga- 
tion of the neighbouring meadows was commenced about A.D. 1677. See 
Nash, vol. ii. "Kidderminster." 
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yourself an you can read." So saying he handed her a bundle 
of letters, which she glanced through without finding any 
addressed to herself. 

"Where doth your ladyship dwell?" asked the man, putting 
on his barnacles and fixing his eyes upon her as she looked 
over the directions. 

"At Harvington." 

" With Dame Yate, may be ? " he enquired. 

" Yes.'' 

"Her letters be called for as often as the bag cometh to 
hand. The gentleman hath already been this morning. Mis- 
tress Finch, ye say ? Let me see. Methinks there ha' been 
two or three for that name more than a week ago. I recall 
them, for there was twelve pence to pay on them, as they came 
from London." 

" Who paid it ? " she asked. 

" Why, that gentleman as calleth every time. 'Tis Master 
Rogers from Bewdley, methinks." 

" I have never received, them," quoth Gara. " You should 
not deliver them save to those whose address they bear. If 
any more should come, I beseech you keep them hither until I 
call for them." 

" By my troth, lady, I was given to understand he was duly 
authorized to fetch them for my lady Yate's household, and 
being a friend and one of the dame's own sort, methought it 
was all right," returned the man much perplexed. "By my 
faith now, I may after all have read the name wrong. Mistress 
Finch, I think you said } Finch — Finch. Well, I thought that 
was the name ; but we see so many names, I dare not vouch 
for it" 

" Yes ; Clara Finch," she returned calmly. 

" Well, methinks that was the name on them London letters." 

" If any more should come, pray mark the name and keep 
them until I call, and give them not up to any save myself," she 
said, and drawing down her veil, turned to depart. 

She now felt convinced of Rogers' treachery, and returned 
in a state of bewilderment and trepidation more easily conceived 
than described. There was nevertheless a gleam of comfort in 
the assurance that the letters had come from London, and that 
consequently Gervase had probably never been in Derbyshire 
at alL She walked hurriedly, for her mind was ill at ease as 
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she bethought her how she should expose the villainy of the 
man who had been daily intruding himself more and more into 
her father's confidence. When she reached the outskirts of the 
town, she had to cross the highway leading from Worcester to 
the north of the shire. As she did so she saw a party on 
horseback — two ladies and two or three attendant cavaliers — 
halting at a spot where three roads met They were in the 
act of separating, and the two dames were bidding each other 
farewell. The voices attracted Clara's attention, and looking 
up she recognised in one of the ladies Dora Townshend. Dora 
was likewise struck by the appearance of the veiled lady, whose 
acquaintance she had made in the court at Worcester, and 
approaching her, said in an undertone : 

" Gramercy ! An mine eyes deceive me not, 'tis Mistress 
Clara ! " 

"Yea," returned Miss Finch, surprised and perhaps not well 
pleased at the recognition, "albeit I should scarce have expected 
you would know me again." 

" Not know you ! " quoth Dora scarce above a whisper. " I 
am overjoyed forsooth to see you, for I have much to tell you 
which I would reserve for your ear alone. My aunt, Mistress 
Dobyns, and my cousin Tom are leaving me here to return to 
their home in Kidderminster, and I am bound for Elmley with 
old Hodgkins the coachman. So if you will deign to walk 
onwards along the road, I will overtake you shortly, for I have 
much to say." 

Having uttered this in confidence, she made a sign of fare- 
well and turned to her aunt, while Clara pursued her way along 
the road instead of crossing the stile into the meadows. She 
wondered what Mistress Townshend could have to say to her, 
and although not without some sense of rivalry awakened by- 
Edward Rogers' reports, she was sufficiently re-assured by 
Dora's candid manner to feel desirous of receiving a commu- 
nication which might enlighten her on the subject nearest her 
heart. In a few minutes the equestrians overtook her. 

" Are you far from your home .? " enquired Dora. 

" Some two miles or more," quoth Clara ; " but my shortest 
way is by yon path through the meadows." 

" I must entreat your pardon for bringing you out of your 
path," returned the former, motioning to her attendant to 
ride forward that she might speak more freely. " I am come 
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from Halesowen this morning on my journey back from Ash- 
bourne, where I have been visiting my kinsfolk. My cousin 
Gervase is, methinks, in London ; but perchance you have later 
tidings of him than any which I can give you ?" 

" I have none,*' said Clara. 

" How strange ! " cried Dora. " Yet he hath written long 
since to his mother that he is betrothed to you. He wrote 
from Henley, but said he was journeying to London. His 
mother questioned me much about you, and you may be sure 
I did my best to smooth matters with her, for when I left she 
bade me strive to see you and give you her love and blessing, 
and say that, despite your faith, you may trust to her ever 
cherishing you with the warmest affection as her future daughter. 
She believeth Gervase will remain staunch to his own Church, 
and she saith that whatever befalleth, she will regard you as 
her child and pray God to make you one with her son in His 
good time ! ' She bade me say all this, and much more, for 
Gervase is ever uppermost in her thoughts." 

" How good of her," rejoined Mistress Finch (whose face 
could not but evince the joy with which her heart overflowed 
at this sudden revulsion in her fortunes), " and of you, my dear 
friend, to stand by me thus." 

"Albeit," quoth Dora, "'tis strange that Gervase should 
not have written to you." 

Thereupon Clara opened her heart and recounted all her 
fears touching the suppression of the letters. 

"I know this Edward Rogers is a hypocrite," said Dora^ 
"for he hath often told my brother Harry that he purposeth to 
conform as his brother hath done, and father hath a mean 
opinion of them both. And now I must tell thee of a little 
scheme I have plotted in my mind ; for knowest thou, Clara, 
that my father is so bitter against Papists that I see no other 
means of ever meeting thee again. I dare not go to thee, 
and cannot ask thee to come to Elmley, but if thou wouldst 
consent to be the guest of Lady Dorothy at Westwood, I think 
I could induce her, now that I have Mistress Bateson's 
affectionate messages to back me, to greet thee there. Me- 
thinks the assize week at Worcester is not far distant?" 

"On Tuesday next," replied Clara, "are the trials." 

" Wilt thou be in Worcester when they try the — the priest ? " 
enquired Dora, hesitating how to designate Father Wall. 
S 
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" I have no means of going," she returned, without heeding 
the conclusion which she was implying by her tacit admission. 
" If thou couldst go with Dame Dorothy?" asked Dora. 
" She would be loath to take a Papist into court," returned 
Clara. 

" None would be the wiser, if she chose to take thee. Leave 
that to me, and I will do my best with her ladyship to-morrow, 
when I purpose going to Westwood; if only I have thy 
consent" 

Clara hesitated, but did not formally decline, and after 
some further converse they separated, and the former returned 
across the meadows to Harvington, where she at once related 
her adventures to Dame Yate. 

When Rogers returned with the Squire, the dame received 
him with a look which rather puzzled his ingenuity. 

"You have called frequently for letters at the post at 
Kidderminster," she said, *' and have received some addressed 
to Mistress Clara Finch which you have never delivered into 
her hands." 

He looked somewhat confused at first, but the next moment 
recovered his self-possession and replied : 

"Whoever saith so hath done me a grievous wrong. I 
have sent my brother for letters, which he hath, as I believe, 
always handed to me, albeit there were none for Mistress Clara 
Finch among them." 

" Wherefore did you trust this task to another, seeing that 
you took it on yourself, and that I confided in your bring^g 
them?" pursued the dame. 

" To say the truth, dear madam," rejoined Rogers, " I dread 
to be much seen in Kidderminster, and prefer to avoid the 
town in these days when Papists are an object of suspicion. 
My brother passeth thither daily, and I therefore employed him 
on this errand. But I can scarce believe that, apostate though 
he be, he would have played the traitor to such an extent as 
is now laid to his charge. I will do my best to sift the 
matter and discover whether it be as you aver against him. 
May I ask how this accusation hath been devised ?" 

" No : I see no cause to divulge more than that some one 
hath called from hence at the post and hath been told that 
letters from London addressed to Mistress Clara Finch have 
been handed to Master Rogers — whether to yourself or your 
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brother, I do not pretend to say ; but as the task was entrusted 
to you, methinks the responsibility were yours." 

"Some error, doubtless," he replied in an off-hand tone; 
" but I will sift the matter to the core." 

This took place on the Friday preceding the assizes, and 
on the Saturday Rogers did not make his appearance, but sent 
a messenger with a letter for Dame Yate containing an 
enclosure addressed in a strange hand to Mistress Clara Finch, 
Rushock Court, Kidderminster, with a soiled cover, and a 
London mark written upon it. 

The outer letter ran thus : 

Honoured Madam, — My brother did get the letter sent herewith 
fix)m the postmaster of Kidderminster, but saith that being addressed 
to Rushock he waited an opportunity to send it thither, and laid it 
aside for that purpose, forgetting to tell me of it, knowing I had only 
asked for those directed to Harvington. He had laid it in a drawer 
in his bureau and never thought of it again. He grieveth much for 
his oversight, for which I have taken him sorely to task and rated 
him severely for his n^lect. With my most humble apologies to 
Mistress Clara for what hath occurred, I am, madam, your most 
humble obedient servant, 

Edward Rogers. 

The enclosure was apparently in a female hand : 

Madam, — ^You will wonder at receiving this letter from one who is 
a stranger to you, but I have been deputed thereto by Mr. SacheveriU, 
who hath not the heart to write for himself after all that hath occurred. 
Circumstances have transpired to change his views, and having made 
vp his mind to renounce the errors of Popery and retiun to the 
faith of his fathers, he hath determined to settle himself in the married 
state with a Protestant lady and return shortly to his own county. 
He hath been before the justices and hath taken the oaths. He 
wishes me to say how deeply he grieves for any pain which this may 
cause you, but that he beareth you ever in his prayers to a merciful 
God, in whom he hopes you may find such comfort as he hath already 
"by Divine mercy experienced. 

I am, madam, your obedient humble servant, 

Jane Tanner. 

London, April, 1679. 

Although Clara was firmly convinced that this was a for- 
gery, she could not help experiencing a sensation of anxiety 
which she manifested on her countenance. She had now been 
many weeks without hearing from Gervase, and it occurred to 
her that the same unprincipled agencies might be at work to 
deceive him as were employed against her, and with far more 
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chances of success. Separated from her, and without receiving 
any answers to his letters but those which Rogers might be 
forging, there was every likelihood of his being misled with 
regard to her constancy and affection. She passed two 
sleepless nights, and on Monday appeared in a plight which 
rendered Dame Mary fearful for her health. On that morning 
a servant came to tell her that an elderly coachman had arrived 
from Westwood, mounted on a stout steed with a pillion, and 
leading a second horse accoutred for a lady, and bringing thp 
following letter from Dame Dorothy Pakington to Dame Mary 

Yate : 

/. 

Dear Cousin, — Wiiryou vouchsafe to pardon an old lady's somewhat 
sudden and abrupt request, and suffer hie to make my petition at the 
same time that I furnish the means for its accomplishment and thus 
seem to take its acceptance for granted. There is, I understand, a 
young lady sojourning beneath your roof who is betrothed to an esteemed 
young friend of mine, Gervase Sacheverill. As I hold his interests 
closely at heart, I desire to become acquainted with one whom he 
hath selected as his future wife, and whom I am sure beforehand 
that I shall cherish and admire both for his sake and because I feel 
entire confidence in his taste in making the selection. Sir John 
Pakington and I are preparing to take up our residence in Worcester 
for a few days, he being called thither by his duties during the assize 
week, and 1 being desirous of attendmg the services of the Cathedral 
at this holy season of Passion Tide. I am aware that your young 
friend holdeth not with us, but deeply as I grieve over these diversities 
she may rest assured that I shall not meddle with her faith, believing 
that controversy is not the best means to bring about that agreement 
which I pray God in His good time to establish betwixt us. I have 
sent my coachman on a stout horse with spacious saddlebags, wherein 
she may empack such articles of apparel as she may require for her 
sojourn at Worcester. 

Sir John sendeth herewith his dutiful compliments, and with the 
same from myself, I am, my well beloved cousin, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

Dorothy Pakington. 

Clara felt convinced that this invitation was the result of 
Dora Townshend's friendly contrivance, and much as she trem- 
bled at the thought of plunging into the society of those of 
whom she knew nothing, saving that by long tradition they 
were entirely opposed to her faith and mode of life, yet for 
Gervase's sake, and likewise in the hope of seeing Father 
Joachim once more, she determined on accepting the kind 
offer and facing a world which seemed to dawn upon her like 
an unknown region in some unexplored quarter of the globe. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE TRIAL. 

When Judge Atkins took his seat upon the bench in the Crown 
Court on Tuesday, the 15th of April, the whole place was 
thronged to excess with persons desiroi|p of witnessing the 
trial of the so-called Jesuitical priest 

The judge himself was a sharp-featured man with bushy 
eyebrows, to whom even the full-bottomed curly periwig and 
the scarlet robes failed to impart an air of true dignity. He 
came on Circuit prepossessed with the prevailing anti-papistical 
mania of. the day, determined to do his utmost to stamp out 
the Plot throughout the district assigned to him. The crowd 
in the great hall of the court-house was so dense that only a 
comparatively small number could be accommodated within 
the precincts of the court itself, and it required all the vigilance 
of the sheriff's javelin-men and the ushers to keep decent 
order at the gangways. The charge to the Grand Jury was 
chiefly occupied with the one subject uppermost in the popular 
imagination, and their first attention was called to the necessity 
of finding a true bill against Francis Johnson under an indict- 
ment for high treason ; the second count thereof averring 
that being bom within the dominions of the Crown of England 
he had taken Orders in the Church of Rome, and had come 
over hither from beyond the sea to preach and publish the 
doctrines of the said Church, refusing to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, whereby he was guilty of treason 
under the 27th Elizabeth chap. ii. There were other counts 
alleging that he had said Mass and heard confessions, that he 
had moved others to promise obedience to the See of Rome, 
that he was a Jesuit, and so on ; under any of which counts 
he would be guilty of treason under the statutes of Elizabeth 
and James I. 

On the Grand Jury were all the leading Protestant gentry of 
the county, including Sir John Pakington and Mr. Townshend. 
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It is impossible to peruse the reports of the criminal trials 
during the seventeenth centufy without perceiving that like 
every other detail of our complicated system, it has been 
wrought into its present equitable condition by the mollifying 
influences of civilisation. In those days the judges assumed 
an arbitrary and capricious control over the precedure which 
left very little authority to that stern rule of precedent so 
lenient to the accused and so indulgent to the personal liberty 
of Englishmen. It were to be wished that every prisoner 
should be defended by counsel, but in those days none were 
suffered even to purchase that privilege, and it was a theory 
of our law (too often forgotten) Uiat the judge was the natural 
protector of the accused In the present instance it would appear 
as if the counsel for the Crown were suffered to examine all 
the witnesses for the prosecution before any opportunity was 
granted to Father Joachim to cross-examine them on his own 
account.* 

The second witness called was one Thomas Williams, an 
-elderly man who had been standing by the witness box while 
the former was examined, and whose face was suffused with 
tears, and who could not forbear sobbing all the time the oath 
was being administered to him. 

" You are father-in-law to the last witness?" said the counseL 

"To my shame, I say it," quoth the old man, "for he hath 
disgraced himself and me by striving to swear away the life 
of as innocent a man as ever breathed, so help me God" 

" Take heed, old man, what you say. You are a Papist?" 

" And thank God for it, and for being no traitor to my faith." 

" Come, master, the jury will know how much credence to 
give to the words of a Papist. You are sobbing like a fooL 
You should shed tears of joy to think that your son hath 
escaped from the bondage of your priests and hath embraced 
the true faith. At all events you know the prisoner at the 
bar?" 

" I know nothing against him, your honour, and I'll swear 
that my son hath spoken nought but falsehoods in all that he 
hath said." 

"Was this witness before the Grand Jury?" asked the judge. 

" Yea, my lord, and they were for sending him to prison for 
his recusancy, but nevertheless they drew some admissions 
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lh)m him, as from the other unwilling witnesses, and therefore 
I have called him before your lordship.** 

"Go on," said the judge, "and make him repeat what he 
uttered before the Grand Jury.** 

Thereupon the counsel asked him whether he had heard the 
prisoner read a book. 

"Yes, the Bible.'* 

" Any other book ?*' 

" Yea, some other books, may be, as well.*' 

"What books?'* 

"The Protestant * Common-Prayer* and 'Practice of Piety.'*' 

" On your oath, sirrah, was that all ?*' 

" All I remember." 

" Have you seen him pray ?" 

" Yes." 

" When he prayed what garments did he wear ?" 

" He wore a coat." 

" Had he not a surplice ? " 

" No." 

" Come, you know well enough he had, and that you have 
seen him massing too. Let him go to prison, he is an incorrigible 
recusant and deserves to be hung for a traitor. The gaoler 
may keep you until I call for you again." 

The judge assented to this course, and he was taken off to 
the prison bard by. 

The third witness called was none other than our old friend 
John Addis, who was naturally rather hard of hearing, but who 
had caught a cold in prison which rendered him extremely 
deaf. When he reached the witness-box he looked round and 
caught the eye of Mistress Clara on the bench. 

" This," said the counsel " is another unwilling witness who 
hath been brought hither by special warrant. I believe him to 
be well acquainted with the prisoner." 

" You have sworn before the grand inquest," said the counsel 
after the preliminary questions, *' that you know the prisoner 
Johnson and that you have heard him say prayers. What 
prayers were they?" 

" Hey?" asked Addis, not seeming to understand. 

" Did he pray in Latin or in English ? " shouted the counsel 

" I cannot telL" 

" You were not too deaf to hear them, 1*11 be sworn. Did 
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he ever say any Latin prayers? You are on your oath and 
will be perjured if you answer nay, for you said anon before the 
jurors, he had said both Latin and English prayers in your 
hearing." 

" Maybe he did, but I cannot tell for certain. He may have 
said neither for aught I could heat." 

" But though you feign so deaf, you can see as well as any 
of us. Now tell me what you saw. What clothes had he on 
when he prayed ? " 

" I cannot telL He had a coat, methinks." 

"Come, sirrah, you know very well, you have seen him 
saying Mass. Did he wear a Popish vestment ? " 

" Not, as I knows." 

" You acknowledged to the jury you had seen him in some- 
thing white ?" 

" Maybe I did" 

" In a surplice ? " 

" I cannot telL" 

" It may have been a priest's massing vestment," quoth the 
judge. 

" Most likely," rejoined the counsel, "but your lordship sees 
that this man is a Papist, and perjureth himself at every turn." 

" Have you confessed your sins to the prisoner ? " 

"Maybe I have told him I have sinned, as I tell your 
worship now. I have done many things in my life as I am 
sorry for, and 'tis for my sins I am here to-day, most like." 

" You have been to Communion and the prisoner has given 
you a wafer ? " 

" I did not say so, master." 

Some of the rabble shook their fists at the old man and 
cried, " Curse thee for a doating old churl ! " 

" m call him back anon," said the judge, " he is a rank 
old Papist, and deserves to be punished for his obstinacy. Take 
him back, gaoler, until I call for him again." 

The fourth witness was a young woman, Miss Ann Ford, 
who had also been forced to come and tender her evidence. 
She came from Wych. Being asked if she knew the prisoner, 
she wept and only answered she had seen him. 

" What has he taught you ? " 

" I cannot say that he hath ever taught me aught but what 
was good" 
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" What hath he taught you ?" 

" That there be One God in Three Persons, and that Jesus 
Christ hath died upon the Cross to save us.'* 

"Yott have been at Confession and Communion? What 
penance hath he ever given you ?" 

"Your worship saith I have. I have not said it/' she 
replied, trembling all over, and looking pale as death as if she 
would swoon away, which caused some persons beneath the 
witness-box to cry out " She is dying, she is dying ! " 

Thereupon the judge, turning to the jury, exclaimed ; 

" What men are these priests, that have such power over 
people that they are not able to speak against them ! " Then 
solemnly addressing the young woman he proceeded : " Re- 
member that you are in the presence of God, and are bound in 
conscience to speak in truth of all you have heard and seen. Do 
you hear me, young wench ? " 

" Yes, my lord." 

" Now answer me as you will have one day to answer before 
God, for you are sworn to speak the truth. The old gentleman 
whom you see there hath read books to you ? " • 

" Yea, sometimes." 

" What books ? " 

" The Bible." 

" And other books as well ? " 

" Some others, my lord." ' 

" Tell me the names." 

" I cannot remember." 

" Did you believe what he read to you ? " 

" Yes, my lord." 

" Did he bid you come to Confession to him ? " 

" No, my lord." 

" Did he not bid you come and receive Communion ? " 

" He may have told me to go to Communion." 
• " Did he not give you Communion in the form of a 
wafer ? " 

" He never bade me come to ConMnunion to him or com- 
manded n^e so to take it" 

" Come, my girl, you are quibbling. You know well enough 
that you have confessed your sins to the prisoner." 

" You asked me, my lord, whether he had bade me confess 
to him, and I said no." 
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^You have sometimes told him of your sins when they 
troubled you?" 

" Yes.'* 

*^ And have received a wafer from him, which he has given 
you into your mouth ?" 

" Yes.** 

'' Did he not tell you it was the Sacrament ? " 

" No, my lord." 

" You knew it was ? " 

** No, my lord ; not so as to swear." 

" Do you mean to swear, young wench, that you did not 
believe he was giving you the Sacrament ? " 

" I could not tell for certain, for he never said so." 

" He wore a white garment at the time he gave it you ? " 

" Methinks he might." 

" You know he did." 

" Many wear white garments beside priests," she answered. 

After some further questioning she was rated soundly for her 
obstinacy and told to stand down. The judge then asked the 
prisoner whether after hearing the testimony of these witnesses 
he would not own to his guilt. A smile passed over the face of 
Father Joachim when the judge put this question to him, for (as 
he hath himself recorded) he wondered " at the absurdity and 
insignificance of the testimonies " upon which it was proposed 
to condemn him. 

"Is it thus," said his lordship wrathfully, " that you treat 
these solemn accusations?" 

" I humbly beg your lordship's pardon," returned the pri- 
soner, " if I unwittingly seemed to slight the authority of the 
court, but smiling is a passion of nature over which no man 
hath free course or power, and I hope and trust your lordship 
will not impute it to me as a crime." 

" I shall not be displeased with you," rejoined the judge, 
conciliated by his humble demeanour, " if only you will state 
the truth touching your guilt, and I desire you answer for your- 
self." 

" I am ready, my lord, to do so ; but I have a humble petition 
to your lordship, which is that I be granted full and free liberty, 
without hindrance, to answer every objection and plead for my- 
self, and I further desire that your lordship will deign to reflect 
on my behalf that as you are to be my judge so also you will 
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condescend (in the absence of any other advocacy), to be my 
advocate. And forasmuch as all earthly judges should imitate 
the Heavenly Judge, Who, as Advocate, ten thousand times miti- 
gates the severity of a judge, since His hand of mercy is infinitely 
stretched beyond the hand of judgment ; wherefore I beg your 
lordship that I may find the favour of advocate from you, rather 
than the rigour of a judge, especially in those things which 
according to law may be advantageous or disadvantageous to 
me, which I understanding not how to use for the best, desire 
your lordship to vouchsafe to come to my assistance, and I 
would beseech you to consider that this my life and concerns 
may be of less consequence in your eyes than in those of many 
others, since I am but a private person, yet" my little is in truth 
much to me since it is my all ; as much as Caesar's or Solomon's 
to them, and as great a gift of God to me as theirs to them, and 
therefore God has laid as great an obligation on me to defend 
myself and my life as He had on them for theirs, and hath also 
laid on others as strict a command not to impair or prejudice 
me in the least, as if I were the greatest potentate. Therefore, 
being thus brought before your lordship, in a case where my life 
and credit are at stake, I humbly beseech your lordship to deal 
by me accordingly, as I presume from your prudence and worthi- 
ness you will not refuse to do." 

The judge, who was evidently touched by his manner, as- 
. sented^ saying, " Speak for youself." 

" It is true, my lord, that on a certain night about two or 
three years ago I was at Rogers' father's house; but on tha 
occasion I never saw this witness." 

"Albeit," returned the judge, "he sweareth he made his 
confession to you and that you gave him a wafer or Communion 
alone in your chamber ? " 

" Were it likely, my lord, that in a house where I was ac- 
quainted with them all save this witness, who declared he had 
never seen me before, that I should say Mass for him alone and 
hear his confession and give him the Sacrament without any 
one else being present or knowing of it ? I therefore desire your 
lordship to ask him when I gave him Communion.'^ 

The judge then called back Rogers and questioned him. The 
witness seemed confused, and said that Johnson had never 
spoken to him about Confession or Communion, and that he did 
not know what he had said to hrni, but that he gave him bread 
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like a wafer. That he of his own accord asked him to hear his 
confession, after which Johnson then gave him the wafer which 
he took. The judge then reprimanded the witness, asking him 
how, if he had never seen the prisoner, and if the prisoner neva: 
spoke to him of Confession or Communion, he could tell who he 
was. " Sure,'' said the judge, " they do not give Communion on 
such terms ! " Thereupon Rogers varied his statement by saying 
that his father had told him to go and confess to Mr. Johnson> 
and that he would give him Communion. 

The judge accepted the varied statement. 

" Even if it were so," returned Father Joachim, " there were 
no proof in this of my priesthood, since every Christian man's 
duty obligeth him as an act of charity to listen to his neighbour 
if he halh anything that perplexeth his mind." 

"But he saith you gave him a wafer or Communion," rejoined 
the judge. 

"The custom of giving hallowed bread is usual in the Catholic 
Church throughout the world," returned Father Joachim, " in- 
dependently of the Communion or Sacrament. As there is holy 
water kept in all private houses as well as in chapels and places 
of prayer, so also is there holy bread, sometimes in the form of 
wafers, which on Sundays and certain other days, not conse- 
crated as Communion, is blessed, as holy water is, by the word 
and prayer, and distributed to men, women, and little children 
of two and three years old. Such bread may be carried about 
and kept in houses to eat at any time. For my part, I have 
many times taken it to eat myself and give to others. I may 
have given it to the witness, for aught I know to the contrary. 
And lastly, my lord, as to what he said about my speech to his 
mother-in-law : I was in truth at Stourbridge in' her house, at 
her husband's request, to speak to her of religion, for to say the 
truth she hath no religion at all, not more, my lord, than this 
witness. But she desired to hear from me what Catholics hold 
Jind the reasons for which we believe certain points of faith. I 
told her what we hold and showed her the proofs thereof in her 
own Bible, and when she made 'any difficulty, whether such 
texts of Scripture were to be understood as we understood them, 
or in any other sense, 1 showed her out of the Protestant ' Prac- 
tice of Piety,' and out of the Protestant * Common Prayer Book,' 
that not only Catholics, but all Protestants understood them in 
such a sense ; and she having those books by her, I turned to 
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the places in her own books where she read them, and yet neither 
the Bible, nor * Common Prayer Book,' nor * Practice of Piety,' 
could satisfy or make her believe ; whereupon I told her that if 
she were a Christian she must believe something, for as she 
believed so would she be saved. I quoted the Bible, that without 
faith it was impossible to please God ; that whatsoever is not of 
fsiith is sin ; that the just man liveth by faith and the words of 
our Saviour, where He saith : * He that believeth shall be saved, 
but he that believeth not shall be damned,' which she read ; 
and I suppose that the witness must have been present when I 
repeated this text, and hath therefore accused me of saying that 
he would be damned, because I repeated and showed them our 
Saviour's words, as they appear in Scripture." 

Father Joachim then appealed to the judge and jury as to 
whether there was anything which the first witness had said 
which could legally prove his guilt, to which his lordship made 
no reply, save to call his attention to the testimony of the other 
witnesses. 

'* As to the second, my lord, he will readily deny all his son- 
in-law hath said against me," said the Franciscan. 

The judge called back the old man and questioned him again 
as to whether he had seen Mr. Johnson say Mass, wear a vest- 
ment, or hear confessions, to all of which he answered he knew 
nothing against him. 

" What are you ? " asked the judge at length. 

« A Catholic," he replied. 

" Then go away," said the judge, with a look at the jury ; 
" you are too much a friend of the prisoner's, and therefore I do 
not care for your testimony." 

In replying to the testimony of the last two witnesses, Father 
Wall showed that there was no evidence of his priesthood in the 
fact of his having worn a surplice, since all the singing boys in 
every Protestant cathedral church wear them, and all Jews in 
their synagogues ; and then recapitulating what he had before 
said touching Confession and Communion, he rested his argu- 
ment to the jury upon the fact that there was no sufficient evi- 
dence of his priesthood to condemn him to death, and that, as 
far as the testimony went, he had merely been shown to have 
acted as any good Catholic layman might act under similar 
circumstances. When he had finished his defence, the judge 
said that the prisoner ^' had a nimble tongue and wit, and that 
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by his discourses he strove to make the jury attend more to his 
pleading for himself than to the witnesses' arguments against 
him." 

"I spoke nothing, my lord, but the truth," rejoined the 
prisoner, " which I ought to do to defend myself against my 
enemies ; therefore I hope your lordship will not be offended ; 
but if I have exceeded, as your lordship saith, by hindering you 
from speaking, I humbly crave your pardon, which I hope to 
obtain, since it is my concern to plead, as I do, for no less a 
consequence than life and death." 

In his summing up the judge told the jury that, provided the 
witnesses could show that certain things had been done which 
priests do, it was not necessary that they should prove that the 
prisoner had taken Orders from a foreign power, for (as they 
could not have seen him take Orders) they could only testify to 
his having done certain things from which the jury might infer 
his priesthood. He then averred that the witnesses had suffi- 
ciently shown that Francis Johnson had performed certain 
actions, from which his priesthood might be clearly presumed. 

The Father asked leave to speak another word or two before 
the jury retired, which the judge at first refused, but afterwards 
allowed him to address to himself. 

"Suppose," said Father Wall, "all the proofs which the 
witnesses have brought against me were alleged against the 
jury, or some of them, so that if the arguments were judged by 
them conclusive, some of the jury would lose part of their 
estates and credit, or be in danger for their lives, which of 
those on whom this peril were like to fall, would judge such 
arguments as are alleged against me sufficient to condemn them 
to the loss of their estates, or credit, or to endanger their lives ? 
I therefore desire them to consider that my all in this world lies 
at stake, my credit too, and that my life is not only endangered 
but certain to be forfeited if those arguments should be judged 
of force. Deal with me therefore as if it were your own case, 
and I will give you no further trouble in speaking." 

However, before the jury retired. Father Joachim entreated 
the judge to read a paper which he handed him, thus worded : 

Memorandum — That upon the I2th day of December last past, or 
thereabouts, came three men to the Castle of Worcester, and as they 
came up the stairs, Rogers desires one of them to call for one Mr. Johnson* 
and see if he would answer to that name or not ; and entering into the 
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room, he asked where was Mr. Johpson, and which was he, though he 
was at that time present in the room, and none else but one man and 
myself drinking at the door, and in my conscience knew him not. In 
witness to this I will lay down my oath. 

(Signed) Henry Holland.* 

"This is no evidence," quoth the judge, after perusing it, 
"unless Henry Holland be present to swear to it. Where is 
your witness, and why have you not got him ready at hand ? " 

"He is hard by, my lord, in the prison, for debt," replied 
Father Joachim, "if your lordship will be pleased to send for 
him?" 

" It was your place to have him ready," returned the judge. 

" I had no power without your lordship's sanction, since he 
is in prison for debt. But at least I would crave of your lordship 
to let me read his declaration, showing clearly that Rogers, the 
principal witness against me, never saw me until he came into* 
Worcester Castle on the 12th day of December last." 

However, Judge Atkins refused to read the document, and 
the jury retired to consider their verdict. 

The prisoner had good reason to complain of the judge's 
summing up in his case, since it appears that during that same 
circuit a Catholic was tried before him and witnesses produced 
to prove his priesthood, on the ground that they had seen him. 
marry and baptize, yet that this same judge had declared that 
forasmuch as these actions might be done by such as were no- 
priests, and whereas in Cromwell's time Justices of the Peace- 
had married people, and that any man or woman might christen, 
children, therefore this testimony was insufficient to prove the- 
prisoner a priest, and he ordered his release. Similarly, wearing 
a surplice, giving a wafer, hearing others' grievances (without 
any proof of sacramental absolution), &c., might equally be the 
acts of one not in priest's orders, and if the judge had been sa 
disposed might have passed under the same category as the 
former testimony. 

When the jury had retired, the judge sent down the prisoner 
from the bar, but ere he left the court his eyes met those of 
Clara Finch. 

During all this, to her, most exciting scene, she had scarcely 
once taken her eyes off Father Joachim, and now as his loving^ 
gaze fell upon her just as he was turning to leave, she was 
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unable to contain herself and drew down her veil to conceal her 
emotion. 

While the judge profited by the interval to retire, there was a 
loud hum of voices throughout the court, and many a harsh 
comment upon the prisoner fell upon the ears. of Clara as she 
sat pouring forth her soul in prayer that the jury might be 
influenced to give a favourable verdict. Dora carefully abstained 
from tormenting her friend at this solemn moment, and con- 
versed with Dame Dorothy on general topics. The judge soon 
returned and shortly afterwards the jury reappeared and the 
prisoner was ordered back to the bar. 

What have you to say, gentlemen of the jury, touching your 
verdict—is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty ? 

" We find that he, being an Englishman bom, is a priest in 
the orders of the Church of Rome, and so guilty of high treason 
under the statute of Queen Elizabeth." 

" And so you say all" 

"The jury have found you guilty,'^ quoth the officer of the 
court " What have you to say for yourself Francis Johnson, 
that the sentence of death should not be passed against 
you ? '' 

" I only desire to know for what I am to die, for I have 
shown that the things alleged against me heretofore were in- 
sufficient to prove me a priest, or take away my life." 

" The jury have found you guilty," returned the judge, and 
there is nothing more to be said touching the evidence, but that 
you are to be condemned as a priest." 

" My lord," he returned, " although the jury have found me 
guilty, I am still innocent of any guilt of death, and with your 
lordship's permission I will prove it" 

" How?" asked the judge. 

" I have not been out of England to take any orders from a 
foreign power since the King's restoration to the crown, neither 
had I any opportunity to take orders in England ; therefore if I 
were a priest, I was ?o before his Majesty came into England : 
but whatever I did before his Majesty came into England 
cannot make me now guilty, because his Majesty, before his 
return, issued several proclamations that none should ever be 
troubled for their religion or conscience' sake, and since his 
return he hath done the same, not only by proclamation but, not 
long since, in the declaration setting forth that every one should 
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fully practise his own religion of whatever sect or persuasion 
soever.** 

« 

" Where have you the seal to that proclamation ? " asked the 
judge. 

" I never questioned but that a subject might take his King's 
word, declared in his public proclamation without his seal ? " 

" However that may be," rejoined his lordship, " if you are a 
priest now in England, you are guilty." 

"Supposing I had taken orders," replied the Franciscan, 
"before the King came to England, it is certain that I could not 
degrade myself or be otherwise now than I was ordained then ; 
therefore if I was a priest I cannot now be held guilty of it, 
because all that was ever done before the Kingfs restoration 
was forgiven and blotted out by the Kingf s general pardon to all 
subjects, even to those who had a hand in the death of his 
royal father, and so the Catholics, for their religion, were not 
excluded from the general pardon, wherefore, my lord, I am not 
guilty." 

" You are guilty," returned the judge, " and are presuming 
far too much by venturing to plead so resolutely and with such 
confidence before me and all this bench." 

Thereupon he craved pardon for his fault, desiring his 
lordship to consider that he had been bidden to speak if he had 
anything to say for himself, and that he had reason to plead 
home, since this was the last time he was like to speak for his 
life in this world, but that if notwithstanding all the reasons he 
had alleged, he must lose his life, he had no more to say. 

Then the judge, assuming the black cap, pronounced as 
follows : 

" The sentence of the court, upon you, Francis Johnson, is 
that you go from hence to the place from whence you came ; 
from thence you shall be drawn upon a hurdle to the place of 
execution. You shall there be hanged by the neck, till you be 
half dead ; your members shall be cut off before your eyes, and 
thrown into the fire ; where likewise your bowels shall be burnt 
Your head shall be cut off and set upon a pole, and your body 
cut into four quarters to be at the Kingfs disposal And may 
God have mercy on you." 

As soon as the judge had pronounced this sentence. Father 
Joachim, who had fixed his eyes upon him while he spoke, 
bowed his head and said aloud : " Thanks be to God. God 
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save the King, and I beseech God to bless your lordship and all 
this honourable bench." 

" You have spoken very well," returned Judge Atkins, " and 
I do not intend that you shall die ; at least, not for the present, 
until I know the Kingf s further pleasure." 

Father Wall, in his memoir, has recorded of himself that he 
experienced not one hostile or disturbing thought towards judge, 
jury, or witnesses, and that while his sentence was being 
delivered, he was without any concern for aught in this world, 
and freely offered himself to God. 

It appears from the same record, that after the judge left the 
bench, an interval of half an hour occurred before the prisoner 
was removed from the court, during which he conversed freely 
with some Protestant gentlemen and others who came around 
him to express their sorrow for his fate. He told them that he 
was troubled they should grieve for him or his condition ; who 
was joyful for it himself for, as he said, he had professed this 
faith and religion all his lifetime, of the truth of which he was as 
sure as of the truth of God's word on which it is grounded, and 
therefore in it he deposed his soul and eternal life and happi- 
ness ; and therefore, he said, should he fear to lose his temporal 
life for this faith whereon his eternal life depended he were 
worse than an infidel ; and whosoever should prefer the life of 
the body before his faith, religion, or conscience, were worse 
than a heathen. " For my own part," he continued, " I am as 
ready by God's grace to die to-morrow as I have been to receive 
sentence of death to-day, and as willingly as if I had the g^ant 
of the greatest dukedom." 

Dame Dorothy, leaving the court when the judge rose, the 
ladies of her party were compelled to follow. Clara was in 
hopes that she might chance to pass through the outer hall as 
Father Joachim was being led back, and she gave a longing 
look at him as she left. 

While she was following Dora through the rabble which 
thronged the judge's entrance into the High Street, she felt a 
tug at her sleeve, and heard a well-known voice say : 

" Ha, Mistress Clara, I spied your ladyship in court, and 
could not get nigh ye sooner. I have been locked up ever since 
S. Cuthbert's, and could ne'er get a soul to trust with this letter, 
as I brought back in answer that time from Squire Hanford's 
place." 
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It was the note from Gervase quoted in a former chapter, 
warning her against Edward Rogers, and promising to write 
from his place of retreat, but referring her to Addis for fuller 
•information. The necessity of following her party obliged her 
to curtail her interview, but she besought the hind to seek her 
at Sir John Pakington's abode near the College, before leaving 
Worcester. It was some alleviation to her cup of bitterness to 
peruse the letter sent her so many weeks before by her betrothed. 
The cowherd, who had only been detained in prison for the sake 
of his evidence, was now free, and able to recount to his mistress 
what had transpired on the eve of his capture, and thus to con- 
firm her in her persuasion of Edward Rogers' treachery. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

TITUS OATES. 

Although condemned to death. Father Joachim was treated 
with less barbarity than was usual in those times, and although 
strictly prohibited from the slightest intercourse with his friends 
outside, was suffered to spend his time in reading and writing as 
heretofore. Before the judge left Worcester the Franciscan 
found an opportunity of presenting him with a petition to the 
King, in which he recorded the fact that he had had the honour 
of kissing his Majesty's hand when he was in exile in the Low 
Countries, and that he had been one of those whom his Majesty 
was pleased to grace by accepting an entertainment at their 
hands, regarding them then as the most loyal of all his subjects. 
At that time his Majesty was pleased to promise Father Joachim 
and his Catholic friends that when it should please God to 
restore him to his crown, they should no longer live in banish- 
ment as they were doing. 

Acquainting the judge with these grounds of petition, he 
besought him that he would be pleased, by declaring these facts 
to the King, to endeavour to obtain his Majesty's clemency on 
his behalf. He also acquainted the judge with certain facts of 
his own family history, which interested Mr. Justice Atkins in 
his favour. His father had suffered much in Cromwell's time, 
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and two of his brothers had served their country in the wars. 
Nevertheless, the only benefit which appears to have accrued to 
him from the place which he thus acquired in the judge's 
memory was an order to go up to London to be examined by 
Titus Oates, Bedloe, Dugdale, and Prance, on the plea of dis- 
covering whether he could throw any light upon the circum- 
stances of the pretended Plot. 

One day, in the early part of June, two gentlemen might 
have been seen seated in the Rainbow Coffee House in Fleet 
Street, conversing familiarly. The one was habited in a Court 
costume, including a periwig and sword^ while the other was in 
the rusty black robe of a lawyer who had come fresh out of the 
courts. 

" It is a good chance that brought thee down Ludgate Hill 
as I was coming from the Old Bailey, or ten to one we should 
ne'er have met, coz, for I doubt me thou would'st have given 
me the slip, and not have called in at my chambers in the Inn. 
How long hast thou been back in London ? They all concluded 
thee dead and buried — murdered by highwaymen on thy way to 
Derbyshire ! " 

" Only just arrived, Harry ; and in proof that thou traducest 
me, I was even now on my way to seek thee. I am too much 
concerned in learning the tidings from our friends to have given 
thee the slip. Hast thou no letters for me ? " 

"Well-nigh upon a score. Thou hast been dallying thy 
time among the traitors, I'll be sworn," returned the individual 
in whom our readers will already have recognised our old friend 
Harry Townshend, in a sotto voce which could not be overheard 
by the loungers at the tables around them. "If thou hast been 
in Derbyshire, thy kinsfolk know nought of it ! " 

"I have not been there of late," replied his cousin in an 
evasive tone. 

"Well, coz, I'll not put thee through a cross-examination, 
despite the letters of my well-revered parental justice and that 
blackguard Ned Rogers ; but I'll give thee a treat which maybe 
thou little expectest. I hold a brief in a cause which may 
interest thee, and thou shalt go with me to the Old Bailey to- 
morrow and see thy friend from Rushock." 
* "Who d'ye mean?" 

" Why, see here," quoth the young counsellor, pulling a brief 
from his bag and showing it to Gervase. 
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" Heavens ! Methought he was lying in Worcester Castle 
under sentence of death ! ^' 

" They have brought the poor fellow up on a special order 
from his Majesty, to be examined touching the Plot, and my 
Worcester friends have secured me a brief in the case to assist 
Messrs. Oates, Bedloe, and the rest with my legal knowledge," 
he returned with a smirk, as he pushed back the brief into his 
bag. ^' But doubtless ere this thou hast foresworn all such evil 
^acquaintances, for Dora tells me that a certain young lady to 
whom they deemed thee betrothed hath had no tidings of thee 
for two months and more, and hath given thee up as dead, and 
is well-nigh heartbroken. If so, I trust thou hast thought better 
of thy delusions, and turned into an honest citizen." 

" I know not of what thou pratest, Harry," quoth Gervase, 
evidently wincing under his speech. 

" When a fair young lady writeth letters to her lover, and 
receives no answers for two or three months, she naturally, 
methinks, concludeth that he hath ceased to love her," returned 
Townshend phlegmatically. 

'* You speak enigmas, Harry. What doth Dora say ? " 

" She saith that a certain Mistress Clara is broken-hearted." 

"Is she not betrothed to Edward Rogers ?" 

" That may be since Dora wrote, for at that time she was 
betrothed to one Gervase Sacheverill in her own thinking, and 
in Dora's too." 

"Show me these letters, Harry," rejoined our hero in an 
impatient tone. 

" Have you consumed your coffee, coz?" replied the other with 
a careless nonchalant manner which slightly provoked Gervase. 

" By Heavens ! there is some mystery which I cannot 
fathom,*' said Gervase, rising and donning his beaver. 

" Shall I pay the reckoning, coz ? " quoth Harry, suiting his 
action to his word, and paying as he passed the bar. 

Gervase scarce spoke as they pursued their way through the 
Temple courts to Harry's chambers. He was too much per- 
plexed by what had fallen from his cousin to do more than 
respond to his jovial and animated discourse in monosyllables. 
He had been absent from London since the middle of April, 
when letters had reached him purporting to come from Mr. 
Finch, returning those he had written to Clara, and informing 
him that she was betrothed to Edward Rogers. In despair he 
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had gone off towards Derbyshire ; but as he journeyed north- 
wards, and passed the mansion of an old cavalier acquaintance 
of his father's in Leicestershire, one who clung to the old faith, 
he sought him, and, receiving a warm welcome, was induced to 
tarry with him rather than return an^ong his Protestant kinsfolk 
at a season when he felt to need' the comforts of religion to 
soothe his wounded spirit There was a priest in the house of 
the name of William Lewson, himself a member of the Seraphic 
Order, from whose conversation Gervase derived the greatest 
profit. This holy man completed the instructions of his beloved 
brother in religion, Father Wall, concerning whose fate he felt 
the deepest solicitude. It was through him that Sacheverill 
became acquainted with the fact of Father Wall's condemnation. 
It was not, however, until several weeks after the event that 
Father Lewson learnt the particulars of the trial, and the hopes 
that were entertained by Father Wall's friends of obtaining the 
King's pardon. That Father had an acquaintance in London 
of the name of Charles Trinder, Counsellor-at-JLaw, who, like 
many at that period, secretly adhered" to the Catholic religion. 
He bethought him of this gentleman as one who might assist in 
obtaining a pardon for Father Joachim, especially as he was 
intimate with many leading lawyers and judges who could gain 
access to and influence His Majesty. After much consultation 
on the subject both with his squire and Gervase, it was deter- 
mined that the latter should go up to London and seek Coun- 
sellor Trinder. His arrival in London had occurred on the 
very morning on which he fell in with his cousin Harry Towns- 
hend, and before he had executed his commission .with the 
counsellor. We should not omit to mention that before leaving 
London Harry had behaved towards him with an open-hearted 
cousinly affection, refusing to comply with his father's in- 
junctions (instigated, no doubt, by Rogers and his brother) to 
compel him to take the oaths before a justice. 

" Now, coz, we are safe from pursuivants," cried Harry, after 
he had closed the outer door of his chamber, " and I may rate 
thee on thy Papistry without endangering thy neck. Here are 
thy letters — some from Dora, I'll be sworn, which makes me 
half suspect that thou hast played the other wench foul, and art 
for making me a brother-in-law as well as a cousin. Ha ! no 
Papists in our nest, an' it please you, sirrah ! " 

But Gervase was too deeply absorbed in the bundle of letters 
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which had been handed to him, to reply to his banter. One of 
Dora's enclosed a line written by Clara, after receiving the 
missive delivered to her by old Addis. It was nearly two 
months' old, but even then Rogers' schemes had been clearly 
revealed to her. 

Then came later letters, wondering what had befallen 
Gervase, the last almost despairing of him, since it had trans- 
pired that no tidings had even reached his Derbyshire kinsfolk. 
Some fancied he had gone abroad, and others went so far as to 
surmise that he had been robbed and murdered by highwaymen 
on his journey northward. 

Among the rest there was an epistle from Dame Dorothy 
Pakington, written after Clara's visit to Worcester and West- 
wood, in which she expressed herself in glowing terms of the 
charms of Mistress Finch, commending Sacheverill's choice, 
but at the same time urging him to remain constant to the 
Church of England, offering him introductions to some of the 
soundest divines in London. In her letter she cited several 
instances of staunch Protestants married to Papists, who to her 
knowledge had experienced perfect domestic happiness despite 
their diversities of creed. 

He opened them as they came to hand, but of course giving 
the preference to those which might be written by Clara herselfc 
At length he opened one in a hand which he had not recognised, 
and which was from Dame Mary Yate, and bore a date only 
three days prior to that on which he read it 

My dear MrvSacheverill, — I have just heard of you from a friend, 
Mr. L., who hath called hither on his journey to Hereford, and 
hath informed me that you are not only alive and well, but that you 
are in all likelihood at this time in London. You have dealt very 

hardly toward my beloved friend C , who is now absent from me, 

and who, having been persuaded of your death, hath well-nigh resolved 
to give up the world and, as soon as the times shall be propitious to 
her design, to cross over to the Low Countries and enter into religion. 
Your long silence gives me no hope but that her resolve will prove 
acceptable to you, since I conclude that you have abandoned all inten- 
tion of an alliance which (unless you were as fixed in your attachment 
as I once hoped and believed) would be undesirable for you both. 
Albeit, I am rejoiced to learn that you continue steadfast in certain 
matters which I refrain from naming in a letter. I pray God to guide 
nd guard you therein. While in London I would urge upon you to 
se your endeavours to see our mutual friend F. J., who is sent up 
hither, and to commend me to his prayers. Whatever may be your 
uture course, under God's blessing, you may always count upon the 
affectionate well-wishes and poor prayers of your humble servant, 

M. Y. 
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" Ay, by my fay, coz," cried Harry, who had been looking up 
a case by the window, but on turning round observed Gervase 
examining the post-mark of this last letter, " there was one of 
those letters, I should have told you, only came to hand this 
day. The rest are as old as the hills." . 

" Heavens ! what a fool I have been," cried Gervase, with 
his head bent down over the table and looking utterly discon- 
solate. 

" Then she was not engaged to marry Ned Rogers after all, 
and you have jilted her in error. Ha, ha ! I thought as much. 
Now, coz, it will be your turn to be jilted, for no girl will ever 
pardon such a slight as two or three months without a letter. 
You have played into Ned Rogers' hands with a vengeance, and 
he's a fool if he don't profit by it. Cheer up, old boy ; the course 
of true love never ran smooth, and even if she jilts you, there 
are more pretty girls in the world. That is the way I treat my 
Molly when she sulks, but she is as true as gold. Why, if you 
do not take to Dora, who after all is a bit of a shrew in her way, 
there is my future sister-in-law, Nelly, barring one, the daintiest 
girl that ever breathed. Come, do not be down-hearted. Better 
luck next time, my boy." 

Such was Harry's mode of consoling his cousin, which if it 
produced not the effect which he intended, at all events aroused 
him to a sense of self-control. His cousin offered to lodge him 
in his chamber, but, having already taken up his quarters at an 
hostelry near S. Paul's Churchyard, he politely declined, and 
took an early opportunity of seeking Counsellor Trinder, in 
whom he found a staunch friend to the cause which he had 
at heart. On the morrow he returned by appointment to Harry's 
chamber, and accompanied him to the Grand Jury room at the 
Old Bailey, where he saw Father Wall. Being among the 
counsel at the table, he was able to approach very close to 
where the prisoner stood. The object of the examination was 
to induce the Franciscan to purchase his own life by consenting 
to give evidence against the Jesuit Fathers who were about to 
be tried for treason on the 13th of June. On* one side of the 
table sat that famous hypocrite, Titus Oates, himself, and on 
either side of him Bedloe, Dugdale, and Prance, who were 
among his prime abettors in this detestable conspiracy. 

Oates was a man of most repulsive mien, whose deformities 
were somewhat concealed by a large full-bottomed peruque 
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and a court costume of unusual magnificence. Nevertheless, 
Gervase felt a shudder as he gazed upon his singularly hideous 
countenance. He is described as a man with a short neck, legs 
uneven as those of a badger, a forehead low as a baboon, cheeks 
of a purple hue, a monstrous length of chin, and with an ex- 
pression of villainy written on his countenance.* His com- 
panions were less remarkable for their natural deformity, but in 
their faces Bedloe and Dugdale bore an expression scarcely less 
repulsive. The former was bald and brazen-faced, while the 
latter had the look of one restless and ill at ease. Prance was a 
cringing hypocrite, who from an accused person had turned 
into an accuser, and fawned upon Bedloe, whose creature he 
had now becomcf 

In a species of witness-box against the side of the table at 
which Gervase was seated by his cousin, stood Father Joachim, 
whose sweet and placid countenance contrasted with the faces 
of his examiners. 

After a series of questions touching the Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire recusants, and especially with reference to the 
Fathers Anthony Turner, Gavan, and Whitebread, Mr. Bedloe 
exclaimed : 

" Hark to me, Master Johnson, if you will but comply in the 

matter of religion, I will pawn my life for you ; and for all that 

you are condenmed, yet you shall not die." 

** Nay, gentlemen," replied the Father, " I will not buy my life 

at so dear a rate as to wrong my conscience. God*s will be done." 
" Well, think it over, master," returned Bedloe in a more 

affable manner than was his wont ; " and we shall meet again 

to-morrow." 

The investigators then rose to leave the chamber, and 

Gervase found an opportunity of turning to Father Wall, who 

had already recognised him. 

*' My friend," said the priest in a low voice, " ere leaving 

Worcester I received tidings of one who is dear to thee. I 

know all that hath befallen to estrange you, but in God's 

good time it shall be smoothed down, for 1 trust you both to 

be true to each other. You have my poor blessing and prayers. 

Do not despair." 

* Dryden's "Absalom and Architophel," and North's "Examen," 225, 
quoted in Macanlay's " History of England," vol. i. p, 483. 
+ See Lingard, vol. ix. chap. v. 
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" Mr. Lewson/* said Gervase, " sendeth you his greetings 
and will strive to see you at Worcester, and I have a letter 
from Dame Mary asking your prayers." 

" Thank God, my friend, and let them know how I pray for 
them all, and how I rejoice to feel that my poor prayers on their 
behalf are acceptable. We live in evil times. Many lives will 
be required to satisfy His glory, but the more we suffer now the 
greater our joy hereafter in His presence. This is the last per- 
secution that will be in England, therefore I hope God will give 
us all His holy grace to make the best use of it* All this was 
prophesied long since, and I do not question the truth of it. It 
is likely that among the first to suffer I shall be one. God's will 
be dohe on earth as it is in heaven, and in mercy bring me 
happily thither. Pray for me, my friend." 

"And remember me in your prayers, my good Father," whis- 
pered Gervase, perceiving that the officers were preparing to 
lead the Father away, " and pray that she and I may be blessed 
as thou hast said." 

" God bless you, and rest assured it shall be so." 

After reporting matters to Counsellor Trinder and bidding 
adieu to his cousin, Gervase took his departure and returned to 
Worcestershire. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE MARTYRDOM. 

On his return to Worcester, whither he was probably conveyed 
as in the case of George Fox the Quaker, in a coach f which per- 
formed the journey in four days, Father Joachim is recorded to 
** carried himself like a true servant and disciple of his Crucified 
Master, thirsting after nothing more than the shedding of his 
blood for the love of his God." J Father Lewson, after visiting 

* For these words of Father Wall's, see his Letter to Mr. Charles 
Trinder, Challoner's " Missionary Priests," vol. ii. pp. 408, 409. 

+ Fox having been imprisoned in Worcester Castle for refusing the 
oaths was sent up to London in A.D. 1674 by the Worcester coach which set 
out on the 4th of December and reached London on the 8th. — Fox's 
••Journal." p. 405. 

X Father Levison, or Lewson' s, Letter, quoted by Challoner, vol. ii. 
p. 409. 
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his brother Francis (like himself a friar of the Seraphic Order), 
imprisoned at Hereford for the faith,* arrived at Worcester 
several weeks after Father Wall's return from London, during 
the octave of the Assumption of our Blessed Lady. On his way 
thither he had tarried at the houses of several Catholic gen- 
tlemen, and was possibly either at Little Malvern or at Black- 
more when the tidings reached him that an order had arrived 
for the execution of Father Wall. He hastened to Worcester 
and was graciously permitted by the high sheriff. Squire Richard 
Nicholets, of the Hill, Eastham, to visit the prisoner in the 
Castle. He states in a letter, which has been preserved, that 
he found him "a cheerful sufferer of his present imprisonment, 
and ravished, as it were, with joy with the future hopes of dying 
for so good a cause. I found," he continues, " contrary to both 
his and my expectation, the favour of being with him alone ; 
and the day before his execution I enjoyed that privilege for 
the space of four or five hours together ; during which time I 
heard his confession, and communicated him to his great joy 
and satisfaction." t 

As this good Franciscan Father left the Castle and was 
making his way to the house of a Catholic friend in Friar 
Street, he encountered Gervase Sacheverill, who had come 
into Worcester from Ravenshill where he had been for some 
days awaiting the event of the morrow, the prospect whereof 
cast a gloom over every Catholic home in Worcestershire. 
Neither he nor Mr. Finch had been fortunate enough to obtain 
access to the Castle, but they both looked forward to the possi- 
bility of conferring with and obtaining the last blessing of their 
spiritual father during his progress to the scene of his mar- 
tyrdom. Gervase had been endeavouring through the interest 
of his friends to be allowed to enter the prison, but the high 
sheriff considered that he had sufficiently strained his charity 
by admitting the one whose presence Father Wall himself had 
alone requested. He was wandering disconsolately toward 
Edgar Tower when he encountered his friend Father Lewson 
and was rejoiced to. hear the tidings which the latter was able 
to communicate; Returning with that good priest to his tem- 
porary abode, he spent some hours with him. 

* Who died in prison a confessor of Christ, Feb. ii, i6|-§^, aet. 34, 
relig. 16. 

+ Letter from Father William Lewson, or Levison, as above. — Challoner. 
vol. ii. pp. 409, 410. 
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" And now, my dear friend,*' quoth the friar, after telling him 
of all that had fallen from Father Joachim, ^ let me hear of 
yourself. Oiy beloved friend and martyr spoke much of you, 
and bade me, in his name, bless the nuptials at which he will 
not be able to assist in the flesh. Tell me whether you have 
seen Mistress Finch, and how it fares between you ? ** 

" It seemeth like a mockery to speak of wedlock,** replied 
Gervase, " in the presence of such a doom as hangeth over us 
to-morrow. She and her father are at Hodington with Dame 
Wyntour, and both hope to see the Father ere h^ dies. You 
will return with us to Harvington, I trust ** 

The day following was the octave of the Assumption, the 
22nd of August. Ere break of day a vast concourse had 
assembled on the Castle Hill, and among them, close to the 
gate of the prison, might be seen a lady leaning on an old man's 
arm, and by her side a young cavalier, protecting her from the 
pressure of the crowd. Clara, for she it was, was absorbed in 
prayer, and scarcely seemed to heed the voices of the surround- 
ing throng. Father Lewson joined them, and Gervase whispered 
his name into Clara's ear. She turned towards him with a grateful 
look of recognition at the presence of a priest. About a quarter 
before six there was a stir among the ever-increasing rout, and 
those near the gate were called upon to stand back and make 
way for the high sheriff and his javelin-men to enter the Castle 
gate. As the chimes of the Cathedral commenced to mark the 
hour, the gates again opened and the javelin-men led the way 
followed' by the hurdle, dragged by a horse along the ground, 
without wheels, on which the martyr was tied down. As he 
passed out of the gate, Clara stepped forward, and falling on 
her knees, cried : " Father, give me thy blessing." 

" My child," he said, raising his hand and looking towards 
her, " God bless thee, and bless all thy kith and kin." 

There was a muttered denunciation of the Papists from 
behind, but it was almost immediately stifled by the Protestants 
themselves, who showed great respect for the sufferer and a 
sense of profound sorrow for his death. 

Thanks to Gervase, who now assisted her with his arm, 
Clara was able to walk by the side of the hurdle the whole way 
to the scene of execution. It was a distance of at least a mile 
from the Castle, for after passing through Sidbury gate the 
cortege ascended a steep hill, until they came to a space of 
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open common land called Red Hill, on the road towards 
London. More than one Catholic heart was reminded of the 
Way of Sorrows trodden by the King of Martyrs as He was led 
from Pilate's house to Calvary. It was to them an imitation 
(however humble) of the Vid Dolorosa. During that long and 
painful journey on the hurdle, notwithstanding the sufferings 
which he endured, he was able, like His Divine Master, to pray 
for his persecutors and to console his friends. Several times 
during the transit these latter found opportunities of uttering 
words of sympathy, craving his prayers and beseeching his 
benediction. 

, When they reached the summit of Red Hill (where seventy- 
three years before Father Oldcome and his brethren perished 
for the faith) upon that morning of August, they were greeted 
by a prospect as fair and extensive as any in that shire in which 
Father Joachim had spent so many years in labouring to 
rekindle and spread the faith of his Redeemer. The spot 
commands a panoramic view of the vale of the Severn, bounded ' 
by the Malvern hills. It is probable that the very beauty of the 
position, as well as the extraordinary serenity of the atmosphere, 
must have added to the painful impressions of the moment by 
the mere effect of contrast, for there stood before them on the 
most commanding point of that, then gorse-grown eminence, 
the triangular gibbet upon which felons were executed. Three 
upright posts, with three horizontal bars connecting their 
summits, formed the gallows. The hurdle jolted over the gorse 
and halted beneath the place of execution. The sheriff now 
commanded his attendants to release the prisoner and suffer 
him to address his friends for the last time. Notwithstanding 
the agonies endured during his last journey, the Father showed 
no signs of depression on his placid brow, but turning to his 
friends, conferred with them each separately. 

" You will find a faithful protector in my friend here," he 
said to Clara ; " and you, good sir, will be true to her and loyal 
to Holy Church. I bless you both, my children, and commend 
you to our Blessed Lord and His safe keeping. 

After taking leave of each dear friend, he asked permission of 
the sheriff to address the multitude, according to the custom of 
the time. Mr. Finch was so overcome by his feelings that he 
could scarce stand upright, and Clara leant almost mechani- 
cally upon Gervase's arm, and wept unconscious of his 
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presence, as if he had been her brother rather than her 
betrothed. 

Mounting the ladder, the good Father seamed ta feel as if 
he were standing in a pulpit to preach the Gospel for the last 
time. 

" Honoured friends, — Almighty God," he said, " out of His 
infinite mercy, through the merits of His Son, Christ Jesus, 
ordained and made choice of three virtues wherein we must 
walk — faith, hope, and charity. By faith we all are to believe 
whatever God hath revealed to us in this world, and by hope 
all are to expect what He hath promised in the world to come. 
And when God bestows such faith and hope, it is in order to 
bring all to true charity and love of Him ; for who can fail to 
love that Infinite Goodness in which he believes and hopes ; 
therefore all must honour God and shpw their love by a due 
profession and practice of their faith, for * with the heart we 
believe unto righteousness ; but with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation.** 

"And as we are bound to confess Jesus Christ and His 
faith ; so likewise all are obliged to own and profess that this 
faith can be but One only faith, as we are taught in Ephesiajis iv. 
where S. Paul declares, * There is one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God, even as you are called,' saith he, * in one 
hope of your calling.' This being most true, let every rational 
Christian, in his most retired thoughts, consider how this unity 
of faith and this hope of our calling can stand with such 
multiplicity of sects and opinions, opposed one to the other, 
with which the nation now so abounds. . . ."f 

There was an interruption during his discourse which is 
related to have broken the thread of it. This may have been 
caused by certain ill-disposed persons who disapproved of his 
words, whose clamour raised a counter-demonstration in his 
favour on the part of the great majority of the Protestants 
present, who desired that, at this supreme moment, on the eve 
of his execution, he should have that freedom of utterance 
which was then usually granted to the most desperate offenders. 

* Rom. X. 10. 

\ The speech, as he spoke it from the ladder, is said to have been taken 
down by an unskilful scribe, who reported it so imperfectly as to be in some 
places nonsense. To correct this, a friend recomposed it from memory ; 
but Father Wall had written what he hoped to have delivered, but was 
unable to accomplish. 
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"I desire all Catholics to consider this," he continued, 
turning to his friends, " that it is better to be reviled by man 
now in this world, than to be reviled by God in the world to 
come. In S. Matthew xvi. it is said that the Catholic Church 
is built upon a Rock, and in S. Matthew xviii. that he who will 
not believe the Church let him be as a heathen and publican. 
This Church and faith is firmly established, because our 
Saviour hath promised that the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, 
should teach the believers all truth, remain with them for ever, 
show them things to come to be believed, and should cause the 
believers to remember all things which Christ had already 
taught, which you read in S. John, chapters xiv. to xvi. 

"This faith," he continued, "is established and infallibly 
confirmed, that it can never decay till the world's end, because 
our Saviour hath promised to be with the believers unto the 
world's end.* Thus much briefly concerning my Christian 
faith, which I truly believe in all points infallible, and in con- 
firmation of which One only faith and Catholic Church I will 
and do lay down my life ; and whosoever will, as he ought, 
consider the text that proves this faith and Church of the living 
God to be the pillar and ground of truth, as it is evident it is ;t 
I question not but who considers this, will believe the same, our 
fiaith being assisted by our second divine virtue of Christian 
hope. 

" I hope I shall have such reward * that neither eye hath 
seen, nor ear heard, nor can it enter into the heart of man to 
conceive.' * Those that have hope shall be as Mount Sion, that 
shall not be removed,' and ' God is round about those that hope 
in Him, as the mountains are round about Jerusalem.' 

" I come to the third virtue — that of charity. It is true that 
this body of mine in this shipwreck is full of sin, but when that 
shipwreck is over, I shall come to inherit that Rock that shall 
never fail. Now welcome shipwreck that makes the body 
suffer, but brings the soul to a haven of joy. Many talk much 
of charity, but few understand and still fewer practise it. This 
is the greatest virtue. * Though ye speak with the tongues of 
men and angels, and have not charity, it availeth nothing.' 
'Charity suffereth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, beareth all things.' It hath pleased our Saviour to declare 
that ' no man hath a greater charity, than he that lays down 
* S. Matt xxviii. 19, 20. f i Tim. iii. 15. 

R 
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his life for his friend.' I therefore do willingly undergo this 
death I am to suffer now, to testify that I love my friend and 
neighbour as myself; whilst I undergo this death for myself 
and them, that seeing it is for the profession 6f my faith I die, 
they, whilst they live, may the more happily serve God in the 
same belief; and I testify I love God above all, because I 
forsake the world and myself in death, rather than offend Him 
by doing anything against my conscience. 

" It is expected," he pursued, observing the impatience of 
the sheriff, ^' that I should say something of the Plot. As to 
this, I declare two points of my faith — first, that all are bound to 
obey the King's laws ; seconcUy, that such as break these laws 
in word or action, or conspire against his Majesty's life, sin unto 
damnation, as Judas sinned in betraying Christ" Then he 
went on to point out the sin of taking false oaths, concealing 
treason and lastly, the irreparable sin of dying with perjury 
in one^s mouth. 

" I would have said more," he added^ " but that I gave my 
speech to a friend to be printed."* 

Mr» Sheriff, " I pray, sir, speak on what you have to say, 

and none shall interrupt you." 

Faiher Wall, " Now I have no more to do, but to address 

myself to Almighty God, with all the powers of my soul, in 

order that I may obtain His mercy and the pardon of my sins ; 

and therefore I beg that all Catholics who are united with me 

in faith, would address themselves to God for me, that we may 

receive pardon for our sins. I have nothing now but. wishes 

left. I wish I may imitate David in his repentance, and ^ that 

my eyes may run down with tears, because I have not kept 

God's law.' I wish with the Prophet Jeremiah, that * rivers of 

waters may fall from my eyes, by reason of sin.' But tears will 

be unbecoming me at this time. I have refrained from shedding 

them, lest some might say that I was imwilling to die or feared 

death. Instead of tears, I offer all the blood in my veins, and 

I wish every drop were an ocean, and I would offer it up to 

God. I wish I might become a man like David, or that I had 

Mary Magdalen's penitential tears and her arms to embrace the 

feet of Mercy. I wish I had all the graces of saints and angels ; 

I would offer them all to God for the remission of my sin. This 

* It was given to Father Lewson, and printed in a much fuUar form 
after his execution. See "State Trials," vol. ii. p. 750. 
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is my desire, and this I wish for as much as is in me. I offer 
first my life, and I beseech and desire of God to turn His face 
from my sins, but not from me. I offer up my life in satisfaction 
for my sins, and for the Catholic cause. And I beg for those 
that be mine enemies in this my death, and I desire to have 
them forgiven, because I go to that world of happiness sooner 
than I should have gone. And I humbly beg pardon of God 
and the world : and this I beg for the merits and mercy of 
Jesus Christ 

" I beseech God to bless his Majesty, to give him a long life 
and happy reign in this world and in the world to come. 

" I beseech God bless all my benefactors, and all my friends 
and those that have been in any way under my charge. 

" I beseech God to bless all Catholics and this nation, and 
his Majesty's Privy Council, and grant that they may act no 
otherwise than may be for the glory of God, who will bring to 
light and to judgment both good and evil So I beseech God 
give them grace to serve Him. 

"I beseech God to bless the Parliament that is now in 
election, that they determine nothing but what they themselves 
do hope to be judged by at the last day. 

"I beseech God to bless all that are suffering under this 
persecution, and to turn this our captivity into joy ; that they 
who now sow in tears may reap in joy. 

" I beseech God to accept the death of my body, and to 
receive my soul. I have no more to say." 

Having thus spoken, the old man leant back on the ladder 
and closed his eyes, raising his hand as if in the act of blessing 
his Catholic flock who were rapt in mute attention at his words. 

Thereupon the sheriff called out, " I give you ho interruption, 
but only whereas you said that you died for the faith ; that is 
not so. You do not die for that, but because you, being His 
Majesty's subject, received orders from the Church of Rome 
beyond the seas, and came again into England contrary to law." 

"That," replied Father Joachim, "was pardoned by the 
King's Act of Grace.* 

"That Act," returned the sheriff, "pardoned only crimes 
committed before the making of it, but not those done since, as 
your continuance in England was." 

** I am sony," rejoined the priest, " that I have given offence 
in anything I have said. My reason for it was because, when I 
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was sent for to the judges upon Sunday night, Judge Atkins 
told me that I died not for being concerned in the Plot, but for 
being a priest" 

''No,'' said the sheriff, who seemed anxious to catch at 
straws to justify the martyrdom, "but for your ill^al con- 
tinuance in England, being a priest" 

" God receive my soul," answered the Father, looking up to 
heaven. 

"Sir," quoth the sheriff in a conciliatory tone, "you may 
take your own time, and you shall have no interruption. Sir, 
will you be pleased to have your own time ?" 

The gaoler, who had mounted another ladder and was 
already occupied in adjusting the rope, placed the noose around 
his neck. 

" Sir," said he to Father Joachim as he did so, " pray give 
the sign when you wish to be turned off." 

" I will give no sign," replied the holy man ; " do it when 
you wilL" 

He then closed his eyes and prayed, and almost immediately 
afterwards the gaoler descended, and with the assistance of 
his satellites removed the ladder and left him suspended in 
the air. 

A plaintive cry escaped from Clara's lips, and she swooned 
away. Gervase removed her from the spot, and took her to 
some distance off, for even had she preserved her consciousness, 
it had been unfitting that she should have witnessed any of the 
subsequent proceedings. 

After he had hung for a very short time, his body was cut 
down, and the remainder of the barbarous sentence carried out 
Whether he was still alive when the subsequent mutilations and 
butcheries were perpetrated, is not recorded. After being 
disembowelled on the ground, his body was quartered and his 
head cut off. As a special favour, he was permitted to be 
buried, and the Catholics of Worcestershire who were present 
accompanied his remains to S. Oswald's churchyard, where he 
lies interred. He suffered martyrdom in the sixty-first year of 
his life, and the twenty-ninth of his religious profession. 

Father William Lewson privately obtained possession of his 
head and conveyed it to a Mr. Randolph, who foimd means 
some time afterwards to transport it to Douay, where it was 
preserved in the cloister of the English Franciscans. Touching 
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his grave, in the churchyard by S. Oswald's Almshouses at 
Worcester, it was observed by pious souls in after years, that 
while all the surrounding turf was worn bare, that which covered 
his body remained always green. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Clara returned to Harvington on the day following the execu- 
tion of her beloved spiritual father, accompanied by Squire 
Finch and Gervase. 

Although the general frenzy against Catholics had not 
subsided, yet the numerous executions which had taken place 
during the summer had tended to lead the way towards a 
reaction, and at all events the Protestant gentry of Worcester- 
shire seemed ashamed of their act of intolerance, and appeared 
desirous of showing a greater leniency to those whom they had 
so cruelly wronged. It was evident to all men that Father Wall 
was not a conspirator, and that the sole cause of his death 
lay in the fact of his being a Catholic priest Even Justice 
Townshend felt qualms of conscience, and allowed his daughter 
Dora to effect a reconciliation between his family and Gervase. * 

When the marriage took place, in October, in the parish 
church at Rushock, Dora and Harry were present ; but none, 
save Squire Finch and Dame Mary Yate, assisted at the private 
celebration of the Catholic Sacrament, in the little Oratory at 
Harvington, where Father Lewson gave them the nuptial 
blessing. They journeyed into Derbyshire, where they spent 
many years of iminterrupted domestic felicity, surroimded, in 
due time, by a numerous progeny. Clara's father divided his 
time between Rushock and his daughter's new abode, but did 
not long survive the events of our narrative. 

It is recorded of Rogers, the apostate, that after his false 
oath taken in court, as he wis returning to Stourbridge, and 
passing a bridge he was knocked down by an ox and grievously 
hurt ; and in Dodd's " History of the Church of England," it is 
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stated that ''he became a vagabond, in testimony that heaven 
was not pleased with such kind of sacrifices." 

Sir John Packington and Dame Dorothy both died during 
that same year, and Squire Townshend survived them only by 
six years. His epitaph in Elmley Church, bearing date 9th 
May, 1685, records his determined animosity to the Catholic 
religion, and his persistent persecution of its professors.* Ann, 
his wife, survived him by twelve years, and died in her sixty-fifth 
year, on the 17th October, 1697. 

Dame Mary Yate lived to see the temporary but unfortunate 
triumph of the faith in the subsequent reign and the reaction of 
the Revolution of 1688, when her house was attacked and 
pillaged by the Kidderminster mob ; and finally died at a good 
old age, beloved and respected by all her neighbours. 

Of Dorothy Townshend and Eleanor Vernon it is recorded 
that they died spinsters, while Henry Townshend, the younger, 
married Mary Vernon and lived many years, respected in his 
county as an able Justice of the Peace. 

Edward Rogers was scouted alike by his Catholic and 
Protestant acquaintances, and, having started on a journey to 
France, mysteriously disappeared from the scene and was never 
heard of again. 

Touching Father John Wall, the Diary of the English 
College in Rome, states that he made his first studies there, 
having entered as a student in October, 1640. When he 
left it, in May, 1648, out of his particular devotion to Our 
Blessed Lady, he put on a pilgrim's weed over his scholar's 
habit, and with a staff in hand journeyed to the Holy House at 
Loreto. On reaching Douay, where he remained some time, 
he joined the Franciscan Order, before coming over to England, 
in 1656, to enter upon his missionary labours. 

Of these labours we have recorded little, save their goal and 
guerdon, which was the same as that of the glorious army of 

• Depositum Henrici Townshend Armigeri,. Ecclesia Orthodoxae Angli- 
canae Strenui professoris, Regi patriaeque marime fidehs, nee uUi nisi 
haeretico Romano invisus liiit. Resurrectionem sine aliquo ficto puigatorio 
Christianis ut mos est expectat Ob : 9 die Mali Ann : Dom : 1685 aetatis 
sui 61. Resurgam. The above epitaph affords a singular testimony to 
the strong anti-Catholic bias of its subject and his family, who would not 
even allow the d^arted the hope of a purgation from the stains of his sins 
in an existence where Scripture decUu-es that nothing undefiled can enter 
into the presence of God. 
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whom the world was not worthy, for after running with patience 
in the conflict set before him, he followed his Divine Master by 
drinking His chalice to the dregs. The fair shire where he 
laboured hath produced saints and martyrs in the olden days. 
S. Oswald and S. Wolstan flourished in its confines ; S. Richard 
was bom in its midst. Many of the martyred missionary 
priests claim a birthplace and some martyrdom upon its soil ; 
but of all these latter, yet uncanonised^ Heroes of the Cross, 
Father John Wall was the last that perished for the faith in 
Worcestershire. 

Pro Patrid Sud et Provincid exoret. 
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* A verv charming story, and may be read by b<^ young and old.' — 
Brownsons Review. 

* Presents us with some deeply-touching bddents of Haniily love and 
devotion. '--C«//<tf/w Times, 
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Dame Dolores, or the Wise Nun of Eastoft- 

mere; and other Stories. By the Author of 'Tybome,* 

Contents : i. The Wise Nun of Eastonmere. ii. 

Known Too Late. ill. True to the End. iv. Olive's 

Rescue. 

' We have read the volume with considerable pleasure, and we trust no 
small profit The tales are decidedly clever, well worked out, and written 
with a flowing and cheerful pen.* — Catholic Times. 

^ ' The author of Tybome is too well known to need any fresh recommend- 
ation to the readers of Catholic fiction. We need only say that her present 
will be as welcome to her many friends as any of her former works.' — Month. 

* An attractive volume ; and we know of few tales that we can more safely 
or more thoroughly recommend to our young readers.' — Weekly Register, 

Maggie's Rosary, and other Tales. By the 

Author of ' Marian Howard.' Cloth extra, 3J. ; cheap edi- 
tion, %5, 

* We strongly recommend these stories. They are especially suited to 
littlegirls.'— 7a^&/. 

' The very thine for a gift-book for a child ; butat the same time so in- 
teresting and full of incident that it Mrill not be contemned by children of a 
lareer growth.' — Weekly Register. 

We have seldom seen tales better adapted for children's reading.' — 
Catholic Times. 

.'The writer possesses in an eminent degree the art of making stories for 
chx\6xeti.*— Catholic OpinioUt 

* A channinc little Book, which we can heartily recommend.' — Rosariau. 

Scenes and Incidents at Sea. A new Selec- 
tion. \5, 4^. 

Contents : i. Adventure on a Rock. 11. A Heroic 
Act of Rescue, iii. Inaccessible Islands, iv. The Ship- 
wreck of the Czar Alexander, v. Captain James's Adven- 
tures in the North Seas. vi. Destruction of Admiral Graves's 
Fleet. VII. The Wreck of the Forfarshire, and Grace Darl- 
ing. VIII. The Loss of the Royal George, ix. The Irish 
Sailor Boy. x. Gallant Conduct of a French Privateer. 
XI. The Harpooner. xn. The Cruise of the Agamemnon. 
XIII. A Nova Scotia Fog. xiv. The Mate's Story, xv. 
The Shipwreck of the i^eas Transport. xvi. A Scene 
in the Shrouds, xvii. A Skirmish off Bermuda. XYiii. 
Charles Wager, xix. A Man Overboard, xx. A Loss 
and a Rescue. xxi« A Melancholy Adventure on the 
American Seas. xxii. Dolphins and Flying Fish. 
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History of England^ for Family Use and the 

Upper Classes of Schools. By the Author of * Christian 
Schools and Scholars.* Second edition. With Preface by 
the Very Rev. Dr. Northcote. 6s, 

Tales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy, 

By C. M. Brame. New edition. Cloth extra, 4^. 

Contents : The Double Marriage. The Cross and the 
Crown. The Novice. The Fatal Accident. The Priest's 
Death. The Gambler's Wife. The Apostate. The Be- 
setting Sin. 

* Written in a chaste, simple, and touching style.' — Tablet. 

* This book is a casket, and those who open it will find the gem within.' — 
Register. 

'They are well and cleverly told, and the volume is neatly got up.' — 
Month. 

' Very well told ; all full of religious allusions and expressions.' — Star. 

* Very well written, and life-like ; many very pathetic' — Catholic Opinion 

By the same, 

Angels^ Visits: a Series of Tales. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. 3J. 6d, 

'The tone of the book is excellent, and it will certainly make itself a 
^eat favourite with the y«ung.' — Month. 

' Beautiful collection of Angel Stories.' — Weekly Register. 

* One of the prettiest books for children we have seen.' — Tablet. 

* A book which excites more than ordinary praise.' — Northern Press. 

* Touchingly written, and evidently the emanation of a refined and pious 
mind.' — Church Times, 

'A charming little book, full of beautiful stories of the family of angels-.' 
— Church Opinion. 

ST. JOSEPH'S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 

VoL I. 

On some Popular Errors concerning Poli- 
tics and Religion. By the Right Honourable Lord Robert 
Montagu, M.P, 6j. 

Contents : Introduction, i. The Basis of Political 
Science. 11. Religion, iii. The Church, iv. Religious 
Orders, v. Christian Law. vi. The Mass. vii. The Prin- 
ciples of 1789. VIII. Liberty, ix. Fraternity, x. Equality. 
XI. Nationality, Non4ntervention, and the Accomplished 
Fact. XII. Capital Punishment, xiii. Liberal Cathelies. 
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LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Edward Healy Thompson. 

VoL I. 

The Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, S.y. 

Second edition. 5J-. 
'Contains numberless traces of a thoughtful and' tender devotion to the 
Saint. It shows a lovinjg^ penetration into his ^irit, and an appreciation or 
the secret motives of his action, which can only be the result of a deeply 
affectionate study of his life and character.' — Month, 

Vof. II. 

The Life of Marie Eustelle Harpahi ; or 

the Angel of the Eucharist, Second edition. 5^. 

' Possesses a special value and interest apart from its extraordinay natural 
and supernatural beauty, from the fact that to her example and to me effect 
of her writings is attributed in great measure the wonderful revival of devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament in France, and consequently throughout West- 
em Christendom.' — Dublin Review. 

'A more complete instance of that life of puritjr and close union with God 
in the world of which we have just been speaking is to be found in the 
history of Marie Eustelle Harpain, the sempstress of Saint-Pallais. The 
writer of the present volume has had the advantage of very copious materials 
in the Frencn works on which his own work is founded ; and Mr. Thompson 
has discharged his office as editor with his usual diligence and accuracy.' — 
Month, 

Vol.111. . 

The Life of St. Stanislas Kostka. ss. 

* We strongly recommend this biography to our readers.' — Tablet. 

* There has been no adequate biography of St. Stanislas. In rectil^ng 
this want Mr. Thompson has earned a title to the gratitude of English- 
speaking Catholics. The engaging Saint of Poland will now be better known 
among us, and we need not fear that, better known, he will not be better 
loved.' — Weekly Register. 

Vol IV. 

The Life of the Baron de Renty ; or Per-- 

fection in the World exemplified, 6s, 

* An excellent book. The style is throughout perfectly fresh and buoyant.* 
— Dublin Review. 

'This beautiful work is a compilation, not of biographical incidents, but of 
holy thoughts and spiritual aspirations, which we may feed on and maike our 
own.' — Tablet. 

' Gives full particulars of his marvellous virtue in an agreeable form.* — 
Catholic Times. 

* A good book for our Catholic young men, teaching how they can sanctify 
the secular state.' — Catholic Opinion. 

* Edifying and instructive, a beacon and guide to those whose walks are 
in the ways of the world, who toil and strive to win Christian perfection.' — 
Ulster Examiner, 
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Vol. V. 

The Life of the Venerable Anna Maria 

Taigi, the Roman Matron (1769 -1837). Third edition. 
With Portrait. 6j. 

This Biography has been written after a careful collation 
of previous Lives of the Servant of God with each other, 
and with the Analecta Juris Pontificii, which contain large 
extracts from the Processes. Various prophecies attributed 
to her and other holy persons have been collected in an 
Appendix. 

' Of all the series of deeply-interesting biographies which the untiring zeal 
and piety of Mr. Healy^ Thompson has given of late years to English Ca- 
tholics, none, we think, is to be compared in interest with the one before us, 
both from the absorbing nature of the life itself and the spiritual lessons it 
conveys.* — Tablet. 

* A complete biography of the Venerable Matron in the composition of 
which the greatest care has been taken and the best authorities consulted. 
We can sai^ly recommend the volume for the discrimination with which it 
has been written, and for the careful labour and completeness by which it 
has been distinguished.' — Catholic Opinion. 

* We recommend this excellent and carefully-compiled biography to all 
our readers. The evident care exercised by the editor in collating the 
various lives of Anna Maria gives great value to the volume, and we hope it 
will meet with the support it so justly merits.' — Westminster Gazette. 

* We thank Mr. Healy Thompson for this volume. The direct purpose of 
his biographies is always spiritual edification.' — Dublin Review. 

'Contains much that is capable of nourishing pious sentiments.' — Nation. 

* Has evidently been a labour of \o\c.'— Month, 



The Hidden Life of Jesus: a Lesson and 

Model to Christians. Translated from the French of Bou- 
DON, by Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. Cloth, 3J. 

* This profound and valuable work has been very carefully and ably trans- 
lated by Mr. Thompson.' — Register. 

* The more we have of such works as the Hidden Life qf^esus the better.' 
— Westminster Gazette. 

* A book of searching power.' — Church Review, 

* We have often regretted that this writer's works are not better known.* 
— Universe. 

* We earnestly recommend its study and practice to all readers.' — Tablet. 

* We have to thank Mr. Thompson for this translation of a valuable work 
which has long been popular in France.' — DubUn Review, 

* A good translation.' — Month. 
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■ <> 

Also, by the same Author and Translator, 

Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy Angels y 

and especially to the Angel Guardians, 3J. 

^ ' We congratulate Mr. Thompson on the wa^ m which he has accom* 
plished his task, and we earnestly hope that an increased devotion to the 
Holy Angels may be the reward of his labour of love.' — Tablet. 

* A beautiful translation/ — Month, 

' The translation is extremely well done.' — Weekly Register, 

New Meditations for each Day in the Year^ 

on the Life of our Lord yesus Christ. By a Father of the 
Society of Jesus. With the imprimatur of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. New and improved edition. 
Two vols. Cloth, 9J.; also, in calf, i6j.; morocco, 17J. 

' We can heartily recommend this book for its style and substance ; it 
hears with it several strong recommendations. ... It is solid and practicaL' 
— Westminster Gazette. 

'A work of great practical utility, and we give it our earnest recommend- 
ation.' — Weekly Register. 

The Day Sanctified; being Meditations and 

Spiritual Readings for Daily Use. Selected from the Works- 
of Saints and approved Writers of the Catholic Church. 
Fcp. cloth, 3J. 6^. ; red edges, 4^. 

'Of the many volumes of meditations on sacred subjects which have ap- 
peared in the last few years, none has seemed to us so well adapted to its 
object as the one before us.' — Tablet. 

' Deserves to be specially mentioned.' — Month. 

'Admirable in every sense.' — Church Times, 

*Many of the meditations are of great beauty. . . . They form, in fact,, 
excellent little sermons, and we have no doubt will be largely used as such.' 
— Literary Churchman, 

Reflections and Prayers for Holy Com- 
munion, Translated from the French. With Preface by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Fcp. 8vo, 
cloth, 4^. 6d,'y bound, red edges, 5J.; calf, 9J.; morocco, los, 

* The Archbishop has marked his approval of the work by writing a pre- 
face for it, and describes it as "a valuable addition to our books of devo- 
tion." ' — Register. 

* A book rich with the choicest and most profound Catholic devotions.' — 
Church Review. 
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Lallemanfs Doctrine of the Spiritual Life^ 

Edited by the late Father Faber. New edition. Qoth, 
4J. (id, 

* This excellent work has a twofold value, being both a biography and a 
volume of meditadons. It contains an elaborate analysis of the wants, dan> 
gers, trials, and aspirations of the inner man, and supplies to the thouehtful 
and devout reader the most valuable instructions for the attainment of hea- 
venly wisdom, grace, and strength.' — Catholic Times, 

* A treatise of the very highest value.* — Month. 

* The treatise is preceded by a short account of the writer's life, and has 
had the wonderful advantage of being edited by the late Father Faber.' — 
Weekly Register. 

The Rivers of Damascus and Jordan : a 

Causerie. By a Tertiary of the Order of St. Dominic. 4^^ 

* Good solid reading.' — Month. 

* Well done and in a truly charitable spirit.' — Catholic Opinion. 

* It treats the subject in so novel and forcible a lieht that we are fascin- 
ated in spite of ourselves, and irresistibly led on to follow its arguments and 
rejoice at its conclusions.' — Tablet. 

Legends of our Lady and the Saints ; or 

our Children's Book of Stories in Verse. Written for the 
Recitations of the Pupils of the Schools of the Holy Child 
Jesus, St. Leonard's-on-Sea. zs. 6d, 

' It is a beautiful religious idea that b realised in the Legends of our- 
Lady and the Saints. The book forms a charming present for pious chil> 
Aritn:—TabUt. 

* The ** Legends" are so beautiful that they ought to be read by all lovers- 
of poetry.' — Bookseller, 

* Graceful poems.* — Month. 

The New Testament Narrative^ in the Words 

of the Sacred Writers, With Notes, Chronological Tables, 
and Maps. Cloth, is, 

* The compilers deserve great praise' for the manner in which they have 
performed their task. We commend this little volume as well and carefidly 
printed, and as furnishing its readers, moreover, with a great amoimt of use- 
ful information in the tables inserted at the end.' — Month. 

* It is at ojice clear, complete, and beautifiiL' — Catholic OpUti^n^ 



QUARTERLY SERIES, 



VOLUMES PUBLISHED. 

The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. 

By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. Sec. edit. Two vols. i8j. 

* We cordially thank Father Coleridge for a most valuable biography. . . . 
He has spared no pains to insure our having in good classical English a 
translation of all the letters which are extant. ... A complete priest's manual 
might be compiled from them, entering as they do into all me details of a 
missioner's public and private life. . . . We trust we have stimulated our 
readers to examine them for themselves, and we are satisfied thkt they will 
return again and again to them as to a never-exhausted source of interest 
and edification.' — Tablet. 

* A noble addition to our literature. . . . We offer our warmest thanks to 
Father Coleridge for this most valuable work. The letters, we need hardly 
say, will be found of great spiritual use, especially for missionaries and 
pnests.' — Dublin Review, 

* One of the most fascinating books we have met with for a long time.' — 
Catholic Opinion. 

* Would that we had many more lives of saints like this ! Father Cole- 
ridge has done great service to this branch of Catholic literature, not simply 
by writing a charming book, but especially by setting others an example of 
how a saint's life should be written. — fVestfttinster Gazette. 

* This valuable book is destined, we feel assured, to take a hieh place 
among what we may term our English Catholic classics. . . . The great 
charm lies in the letters, for in them we have, in a far more forcible manner 
than any biographer could give them, the feelings, experiences, and aspira- 
tions of St. Francis Xavier as pictured by his own pen.'— Catholic Times. 

* Father Coleridge does his own part admirably, and we shall not be sur- 
prised to find his book soon take its place as the standard Life of the saintly 
and illustrious Francis.' — Nation. 

' Not only an interesting but a scholarly sketch of a life remarkable alike 
in itself and in its attendant circumstances. We hope the author will con- 
tinue to labour in a department of literature for which he has here shown his 
aptitude. ^ To find a saint's life which is at once moderate, historical, and 
appreciative is not a. common thing.'—Saturday Review. 

* Should be studied by all missionaries, and is worthy of a place in every 
Christian library.' — Church HeraltL 
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The Life of St. jfane Frances Fremyot de 

Chantal, By Emily Bowles. With Preface by the Rev. 
H. J, Coleridge. Second edition, k^s. 6d. 

* We venture to promise great pleasure and profit to the reader of this 
charming biography. It gives a complete and faithful portrait of one of the 
most attractive samts of the generation which followed the completion of 
the Council of Trent.' — Month. 

' Sketched in a life-like manner, worthy of her well-earned reputation as 
a Catholic writer.' — Weel^ly Register, 

* We have read it on and on with the fascination of a novel, and yet it is 
the life of a saint, described with a rare delicacy of touch and feeling such 
as is seldom met with.' — Tablet. 

* A very readable and interesting compilation. . . . llie author has done 
her work faithfully and conscientiously.' — Athetueum. 

* Full of incident, and told in a style so graceful and felicitous that it wins 
upon the reader with every page/ — Nation, 

* Miss Bowles has done her work in a manner which we cannot better 
commend than by expressing a desire that she may find many imitators. 
She has endued ner materials with life, and clothed them with a language 
and a style of which we do not know what to admire most — the purity, the 
grace, the refinement, or the elegance. If our readers wish to know the 
value^ and the beauty of this book, they can do no better than get it and 
read it.' — IVestminster Gazette, 

* One of the most charming and delightfu volumes which has issued from 
the press for many years. Miss Bowles has accomplished her task faithfully 
and happily, with simple grace and unpretentious language, and a winning 
manner which, independently of her gubject, irresistibly carries us along.'— 
Ulster Examiner, 



The History of the Sacred Passion. From 

the Spanish of Father Luis de la Palma, of the Society 
of Jesus. The Translation revised and edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge. Third edition. 7J. (4, 

* A work long held in great and just repute in Spain. It opens a mine of 
wealth to one's soul. Though there are many works on the Passion in Eng- 
lish, probably none will be found so generally useful both for spiritual read- 
ing and meditation. We desire to see it widely circulated.' — Tablet. 

'A sterling work of the utmost value, proceeding from the pen of a great 
theologian, whose piety was as simple and tender as his learning and culture 
were profound and exquisite. It is a rich storehouse for contemplation on 
the great mystery of our Redemption, and one of those books which every 
Catholic ought to read for him5el£' — Weekly Register. 

* The most wonderful work upon the Passion that we have ever read. To 
us the charm lies in this, that it is entirely theological. It is made use of 
largely by those who give the Exercises of St. Ignatius ; it is, as it were, 
the flesh upon the skeleton of the Exercises. Never has the Pas^on been 
meditated upon so before. . . . If any one wishes to understand the Passion 
of our Lord m ks fulness, let him procure this book.' — Dublin Review. 

* We have not read a more thoughtful work on our Blessed Lord's Passion. 
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It is a complete storehouse of matter for meditation, and for sermons on that 
<livine mystery/ — Catholic Opmwn. 

* The book is — speaking comparatively of human offerings — ^a magnificent 
offering to the Crucified, and to those who wish to make a real study of the 
Crocs will be a most precious gaideZ—CAurck Review, 

I erne of Arntorica : a Tale of the Time of 

Chlovis. By J. C. Bateman. 6j. 6^. 

'We know of few tales of the kind' that can be ranked higher than the 
beautifhl story before us. The author has hit on the golden mean between 
an oveiHiisplay of antiquarianism and an indolent transfer of modem modes 
of action and uought to a distant time. The descriptions are masterly, the 
•characters distinct, the interest unflagging. "We may add that the period is 
-one of those which may be said to be comparatively unworked.' — Month. 

* A volume of very great interest and very great utility. As a story it is 
sure to give much delight, while, as a stoiy founded on historical fiict, it will 
benefit all by its very able reproduction of very momentous scenes. . . . The 
1x>ok is excellent. If we are to have a literature of fiction at all, we hope it 
will include many like volumes.' — Dublin Review. 

* Although a work of fiction, it b historically correct, and the author 
portrajTS wiui great skill the manners and customs of the times of which he 
professes to give a description. ^ In reading this charming tale we seem to 
lie taken by the hand by the writer, and made to assist at the scenes which 
lie describes.' — Tablet. 

'The author of this most interesting tale has hit the happy medium be- 
tween a display of antiquarian knowledge and a mere reproduction in distant 
ages of commonplace modem habits of thought. The descriptions are ex- 
•cellent, the characters well drawn, and the subject itself is very attractive, 
besides having the advantage of not having been written threadbare.* — 
Westminster Gazette. 

' The tale is excessively interesting, the language appropriate to the time 
and rank of the characters^ the style flowing and easy, and the narrative 
leads one on and on until it becomes a very difficult matter to lay the book 
down until it is finished. ... It is a valuable addition to Catholic fictional 
literature.' — Catholic Times. 

* A very pretty historico-ccclesiastical novel of the times of Chlovis. It 
is fiill of incident, and is very pleasant reading.'— Zt/^nzrv ChurchmoH, 

The Life of Dona Luis a de Carvajal. By 

Lady Georgian A Fullerton. 6j. (See p. 6.) 

The Life of the Blessed yohn Berchmans. 

By the Rev. Francis Goldie, S.J. 6j. 

'A complete and life-like picture, and we are glad to be able to congratu- 
late Father Goldie on his success.' — Tablet, 

'Drawn up with a vigour and freedom which show great power of bto- 
.graphical writmg.* — Dublin Review. 

' One of the most interesting of all.' — Weekly Register. 

'Unhesitatingly we say that it is the very best Life of Blasted John 
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Berchmans, and as such it will take rank with religious biographies of the 
highest merit.' — Catholic Times, 

' Is of great literary merit, the style being marked by elegance and a 
complete absence of redundancy.' — Cork Examiner. 

* This delightful and edifying volume is of the deepest interest. The 
perusal will anord both pleasure and profit.' — Church Herald. 

The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, of the 

Society of Jesus, First Companion of St. Ignatius Loyola. 
From the Italian of Father Giuseppe Boero, of the same 
Society. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. 
6j. 6d. 

This Life has been written on the occasion of the beati- 
fication of the Ven. Peter Favre, and contains the Memoriale 
or record of his private thoughts and meditations, written 
by himself. 

' At once a book of spiritual reading, and also an interesting historical 
narrative. The Memoriale, or Spiritual Diary, is here translated at full 
length, and is the most precious portion of one of the most valuable biogra- 
phies we know.* — Tablet. 

* A perfect picture drawn from the life, admirably and succinctly told. 
The Memoriale will be found one of the m»st admirable epitomes of'^sound 
devotional reading.' — Weekly Register. 

' The Memoriale is hardly excelled in interest by anything of the kind 
now extant' — Catholic Times. 

* Full of interest, instruction, and example.' — Cork Examiner. 

* One of the most interesting to the general reader of the entire series up 
to this time.' — /Nation. 

* This wonderful diary, the Memoriale, has never been published before, 
and we are much mistaken if it does not become a cherished possession to 
thoughtful Catholics.' — Month. 

The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. 

An old English version. Edited, with Preface, by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge. 6j. 

* The Catholic world must feel grateful to Father Coleridge for this ex- 
cellent and compendious edition. The subjects treated of possess at this 
moment a special interest . . . The Preface by Father Coleridge is interest- 
ing and well written, and we cordially recommend the book to the perusal 
oi7\\:— Tablet. 

* This is a most interesting book. . . . Father Coleridge gives a very 
useful preface summarising the contents.* — Weekly Register. 

* We have seldom taken up a book in which we have become at once so 
deeply interested. It will suit any one ; it will teach all ; it will confirm any 
who require that process ; and it will last and b« read when other works are 
quite forgotten.' — Catholic Times. 

' Edited and published with the utmost care and the most perfect literary 
taste, this volume adds one more gem to the treasury of English Catholic 
literature.*— iV«i; York Catholic World. 
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The Life of Sister Anne Catherifie Emme- 
rich, Edited, with Preface, by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge* 

5^- 

St. Wi7iefride ; or Holywell and its Pil- 
grims, By the Author of * Tybome/ Third edition, i j. 

Summer Talks abottt Lourdes. By Miss 

Caddell. Cloth, I J. dd. 

Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque : a brief 

and popular Account of her Life ; to which are added 
Selections from some of her Sayings, and the Decree of her 
Beatification. By the Rev. Charles B. Garsi^, M.A. 

IS, 

A Comparison between the History of the 

Church and the Prophecies of the Apocalypse, Translated 
from the German by Edwin de Lisle, is. 



CATHOLIC-TRUTH TRACTS. 

New Issues. 

Manchester Dialogues. First Series. By the 

Rev. Fr. Harper, S.J. 

No. I. The Pilgrimage. 

II. Are Miracles going on still ? 

III. Popish Miracles tested by the Bible. 

IV. Popish Miracles. 

V. Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius. 
VI. * Bleeding Nuns' and 'Winking Madonnas.' 
VII. Are Miracles physically possible ? 
VIII. Are Miracles morally possible ? 

Price of each 3J. per 100, 25 for \s. ; also 25 of the above 
assorted for \s. Also the whole Series complete in neat Wrap- 
per, 6^. 

Specimen Packet of General Series, containing 100 assorted, 

\5, td. 
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